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Tlegh pev yap "Apxabay vi bes Aaya adyouvrey apyairyre, poAls 
yap a ie peta Taira yedppaciy emadevdyoay 5 
Josephus contra Apionem, lib. 1. c. 4, 


The CEnotri and Aborigines. 


Wiruin a century after Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a Jew 
published a history of his own nation, which, beginning with 
the origin of the world, and ending with his own times, com- 
prised. a space of 5000 years. 

In disproof of the high antiquity which Jasephis claimed 
for his countrymen, his enemies alleged the silence of the best 
Greek historians: and to this and other attacks on his veracity 
we owe the two books against Apion ; in which Josephus with- 
out much ceremony asserts, that as to ‘all which regards civilisa- 
tion, the Greeks were but the children of yesterday ; that their 
earliest pretensions to the use of letters reached no higher than 
to the time of Cadmus; and that according to the opinion 
which was then more generally received, letters were not in 
use among the Greeks so early as the siege of Troy. The 


ZEgyptians, Chaldeans, and Phoenicians, however unfit to be: 


compared with the Jews, were yet allowed by the Greeks 
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themselves to have the oldest and surest traditions. As for the 
Greek historians, the earliest were little earlier than the Per- 
sian invasion, and they disagreed among themselves, Hellanicus 
differed from Acusilaus; Acusilaus found great fault with 
Hesiod ; Ephorus exposed the numerous errors of Hellanicus ; 
Timagus ,those of. Epborus j lateg writerg gg | aey ; 
and Herodotus was the object of general attack. Sicily had ‘its 
separate historians, so had Attica, and so had Argos; still, 
however, the narratives disagreed. Even in the accounts of 
the Persian war, the most approved authors were at variance $ 
and Thucydides, though reported to have written a very ac- 
curate history of his own timéé, was fréquebtly charged with 
falsehood. In the opinion of Josephus, there were two prin- 
es causes of these disdgreements : the first and must powe?- 
ful was the want of public documents; a want which both 
occasioned errors, and allowed the Grecian antiquaries to tell 
lies with impunity. Even among the Athenians, who were sail 
to be Aborigines, and to be fend of science, the’ oldest- of. the 
ublic records were the laws of Draco, who was born a little 
fore the usurpation of Pisistratus. As for the Arcadtans 
boasting about antiquity, what need be said of them? for they 
hardly knew their letters even at a period.still later. 

So contemptuous a notice of the Arcadians may seem strange 
to those who give any credit to Dionysius; but let us not con- 
demn Josephus hastily. Diodorus Siculus employed thirty 
years on his Universal History: he travelled over great part of 
Asia and Europe, he lived some time. at Rome, and derived 
great assistance from his stay there; and he was cotemporary 
with Julius and Augustus Cesar. From these circumstances, 
for which we have his own authority," Diodorus was likely tq 
be as well informed as Dionysius; and although the last of the 
three books, which he appropriated to the early history of 
Greece, is lost, the two which remain suffice to convince us, 
that in his opinion antiquity was obscure, chronology uncertain, 
and the historians at variance. The later historians, as Ephorus 
of Cuma, who began from the return of the Heraclide, Cal- 
listhenes, and Theopompus, omitted the old legends: Diodorus, 
on the contrary, bestowed the greatest pains on them; and in 
his 4th book he gives us the history of the Grecian heroes and 
demi-gods from the earliest times. He begins, however, with 
the Theban Bacchus; and they, who are most conversant with 
the 4th and 5th books, will perhaps be the readiest to allow that 
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1 Lib. i. c. 4. Ed. Wess. 
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these contain nothing which can justify Dionysius, or contra- 
dict Josephus. = : . 
* At a much later period, Eusebius * of Czsarea “ collected the 
particulars of the ancient histories of all nations that had made 
any figure in the world, and then endeavored to arrange them -with 
one another.” ‘“ Omnium regum mihi tempora prznotavi, 
Chaldzorum, Assyriorum, Medorum, Lydorum, Hebreerum,: 
JEgyptiorum, Atheniensium, Argivorum, Sicyoniorum, Lacede-. 
moniorum, Corinthiorum, ‘l'hessalorum, Macedonum, Latino- 
rum, qui postea Romani nuncupati sunt,” is Eusebius’s declara- 
tion as translated by Jerome; a translator who added occasionally, 
in what related to Roman history, and therefore cannot be 
suspected of suppressing any thing material to it. That Euse- 
bius himself was not sceptical as to Greek antiquity, is proved 
by the Sicyonian monarchy; and that he was not fastidious as to: 
authorities, is proved by his confidence in Castor. Yet, even 
Eusebius knows nothing of AZzeiis and the Aizel. =. sk 
’ © Telchines et Caryatz adversum Phoroneum.et. Parrhasios 
instituunt bellum—” os tou. - at. ik 
' € Telchines victi Rhodum condiderunt—” ee a Be 
“ Arcas filius Jovis et Callistho, Pelasgis in ditiqnem re- 
dactis, regionem eorum Ar¢adiam nuncupavit’—are notices 
which occur, but they are far from befriending Dionysius... :In 
the first, book .of hig Roman higtory, Dionysius, mentions his 


treatjse gn. Chronology :. the, work is. Jost ;..and, waa.so little. 


noticed, that Suidas and,,Clemena Alexandrinus,.ere abe, arly 
_authorg to, whom Hudson refers ug. .,.We may. gather, hamevez, 
from Clemens, that. Dionysius’s accqunt .of Argos. began with 
Tnachus; and as Clemens makes the Argive.gqyernment.?- under 
Inachus glder by nine generations thay, that, of Arcadia under 
Pelasgus the autochthon, we may safely. canclude tkat,the ehro- 
nological treatise of Dionysius did not state that, Phoroneus and 
Fizeiis were the earliest rulers in Pelopanneguya. it.is true that 
Clemens, in his Adyos aporgertixds, mentions. the. great antiquity 
which the poets ascribed to the Argadians,; but. .even,,. Dionysius 
would not have required us to believe Apat, the Argadians were 
older than the moon, nor indeed thatsame.of them lived $00 years. 


ie Ihave not seen Aucher’s edition, but I. have the authority of Sea- 
iger. . et (A 
2 Stromatum lib. i. p. 320. Ed. Coloh. The text‘is evidently incor- 
rect, but the sense seems clear. ae et 
3 “ Constat autem Arcadas plarimum vixisse;: in tantum, wt quidam 
‘usque ad treceptos annos vivendo pervengring.”. Servins, Aun, libs wii. 
da If Trecollect right, Censorinus quotes Ephorus to the same 
effect. 
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We learn, moreover, from Herodotus, that Pan was the 
youngest of the Grecian deities ; and Dionysius tells us that he 
was the most ancient and most honored deity of the Arcadians ; _ 
so that Josephus may in some degree be justified by Dionysius 
himself, although Callimachus is positive that Arcadia was the 
birth-place of Jupiter. . 

But we will take a wider range. Herodotus mentions in 
his 8th book, that the Arcadians and Cynurii were the only 
autochthones of Peloponnesus who still inhabited their ori- 
ginal countries; but be adds nothing to intimate that there 
was any thing worth notice in the early history of the Ar- 
cadians; and in his Qth book, where the Tegeans and 
Athenians contend for precedency, the sada, which the Te- 
geans bring forward, reach no higher than to Echemus, the 
grandson of. Phegeus, and ,vanquisher of Hyllus the son of 
Hercules. archer turns Phegeus into Cepheus, but he ad- 
mits that Phegeus is the reading of all the editions; and he 
knows of ‘no other Phegeus, than him who was the son of Ina- 
chus. I affirm, therefore, that Herodotus virtually contradicts 
the high antiquity of the Arcadian dynasty; I affirm also, that 
the civilisation or settled state of any part of Greece at so early 
a period is contradicted by ‘hucydides; and [ infer from 
Plato’s Cratylus, that in his opinion the barbarians were the 
earliest inhabitants of Greece; that in the opinion of Aristotle 
they were the earliest inhabitants of the country which was 
then called Arcadia, has already been mentioned; and in the 
Polity we are told also by that philosopher, that of all forms of 
government, oligarchy and tyranny are the shortest in duration : 
for the Sicyonian tyranny, which. was the longest, lasted but 
100 years, or about one-third of the time which some of the 
Arcadian kings are said to have lived. Isocrates, also, makes 
assertions about Athens and the Athenians, which, whatever 
may have been the boldness of panegyrical oratory, would have 
required some qualifying, if the antiquity of the Arcadian king- 
_dom had been admitted. Polybius was a native of Arcadia ;. 
but we have never been told that he believed or asserted its 
great antiquity. Strabo’s geographical work was written after 
Dionysius was known as an historian: yet in his 7th book, Strabo 
states, that, according to Hecataus the Milesian, barbariags 
inhabited Peloponnesus before the Greeks; but that we may 
infer from tradition, that almost all Greece was formerly in- 
habited by barbarians. 

: Plutarch wrote many years'after Dionysius, and did not con- 
fine hrmself-to We strictness of history ; yet he confesses that he 
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had no fit materials for a life of Theseus. ‘Theseus, however, 
was cotemporary with Nestor, and the great hero of the 
Athenians, of those Greeks, to whom we allow the priority in 
civilisation. | 

To mention one-more author, we may learn from Lucian or 
his imitator," that if the Arcadians thought themselves older 
than’ the moon, they did so, because they were ignorant and 
foolish. ° - , 

We. may now return to Lycaon the second. Dionysius informs 
us* that he had twenty-two sons, and that it was therefore neces- 
sary to divide Arcadia into as many parts. As our historian 
intended to gratify the antiquary, he should have given us fuller 
information, particularly as the necessity of the partition 1s our 
only reason for imagining that it ever took place. We may ob- 
serve, moreover, that this Lycaon must be he who was turned 
into a wolf, and whose daughter was turned into a bear: two 
animals not very civil to intruders. Plutarch does not mention 
the number of Lycaon’s sons ; but he tells us that, according tu 
the fable, Eleuther and Libadeus were the only two who did 
not share in their father’s impiety, and that they fled into Be- 
otia. According to Apollodorus, the sons were fifty m number : 
all of whom, with the exception of Nyctimus, were destroyed. 
‘Pausanias gives the names of twenty-five; and states that Nyc- 
timus was the oldest, and had all the power. __ 

But we will proceed with our author’s story. ‘‘ On this ac- 
count,” (that is, as it seems, on account of its being necessary 
to partition Arcadia,) “¢ Ginotrus having left Peloponnesus, and 
having prepared a fleet, crosses the Lonian sea, and with him 
‘Peucetius, one of his brothers. Many of their own countrymen 
followed them, (for the nation is said to have been populous 


originally,) and as many of the other Greeks as had not suffi- 
cient land.” 


Ab! tantamne rem tam negligenter agere! 
If Tyrwhitt censured Speght, who remarked, on 
‘They connen so much craft on Wade's bote — 


el 


! De Astrologia. 

? | know not how I came toreduce the number to twelve in my last 
article. Perhaps my figures for twenty-two resembled twelve. Peta- 
vias, however, has made as bad an error on the other side ; for in bis Ra- 
tionarium Temporum (Partis prime, lib. i.) he says, “ Pelasgi Lycaon 
filius 50 liberos habuit, qui omnes, Nyctimo excepto, interfecti ferun- 
tur ;” and Dionysius is one of his two references. Plutarch’s anecdote 
will be found in the 39th of his Quzstiones Grecsx, where we may 
also find a classical reason for Michael Scott's losing his shadow. 
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«Concerning Wade and his bote called Guingelot, as also his 
straunge exploits in the same, because the matter is long and 
fabulous, I passe it over;” what shall we say to our historian, 
who tells us so little of a matter which is so strange—so passing 
strange, though not at all fabulous? : a 

' According to Homer, the Arcadians neither had ships, yor 
concerned themselves with maritime affairs in the time of Aga- 
memnon. According to ‘Herodotus, the Phoceans were the 
first of the Greeks who made long voyages; and they alsa le 
the way to a knowlege of the Adriatic, and of Tyrrhenia, and 
Iberia, and Tartessus : according to Thucydides, Minos was 
the first who had a fleet. — 

“The reality of the Argonautic expedition has been ques- 
tioned ;” but the fiction, if'it be one, may be alleged as evidence 
that no earlier maritime expedition had been undertaken by the 
Greeks; and if, not long afterwards, they fitted out a very 
powerful armament against Troy, we may learn from Homer 
that they were ten years in preparing it ; and we may learn from 
Diodorus, that before the hip Argo was built, the Greeks had 
only rafts and miserable fishing-boats. But how easily does our 
‘well-informed, paims-taking, and most veracious historian re- 
' concile himself to the expedition of Cénotrus! 

Seventeen generations before the siege of Troy, an Arcadian 
‘prince leavee Pelopauncsus: and prepares a fleet, because hig 
country was to be divided into twenty-two parts. A brother, 
and many of his countrymen, accompany him, and as many 
other GreeKs as wanted land ; so that we are to infer that Greece 
‘was already overstocked with inhabitants—He crossed the 

‘onian sea.— In later times, this was more easily said than done, 
Hermocrates, a wise, experienced and brave officer, in the opi~ 
nion of Thucydides, is represented by that historian as urging 
the Syracusans ‘to meet the Athenians off ‘Tarentum and the 
Japygian promontory, and to show them that the [onian gulf 
must be crossed before they contended for Sicily. Such a step, 
he said, would greatly alarm the Athenians; and make them 
consider that they had much sea to cross, and that it would be 
difficult to preserve order on account of the length of the navi- 
gation. Now at this time Athens was at the height of her 
power as a maritime nation; and it is reasonable to suppose 
_that her ships were far superior to those which were used lu 
the expedition against ‘Troy, although these latter were proba- 
bly not inferior to the far-famed Argo. Yet if we read the 
speeches of Hermocrates, and his opponent Athenagoras, and 
also the account of the inconvenience which, the Atbenjans 
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suffered at the blockade of Sphacteria, we shall find that even - 
in the “‘ most-high aad palasy state” of Athens, the crews, to 
use Mitford’s expressions, ‘< could neither sleep nor even eat 
conveniently aboard ;” and that, in earlier times, at least, “ light 
vessels, which with their oars could creep along the coast, 
watch the weather, make way in calms, and, on any threatening 
appearance, find shelter in shoal water, or on an open beach, 
were what Grecian navigation peculiarly required.” 1 infer, 
therefore, that instead of being satisfied with the brief statement 
of our historian, we ought to inquire: where Cinotrus built his 
fleet, and where he crossed the Ionian sea. - 
_ If he left Peloponnesus by land, we must suppose that a nu- 
merous band of!adventurers travelled from Arcadia to Epirus 
quietly and:safely; that they were joined in their progress by other 
adventurets; that they made no attempt to settle in the countries 
through which they: passed ; that they remained.long enough on 
the coast to collect or build a fleet ; and that, instead of suffering 
from famine, they were able to provision themselves for @ 
voyage of discovery. Should the fate of our own African ex- 
peditions teach us that our supposition is romantic, we may 
suppose that Cinotrus embarked at some part of the Corinthian 
gulf, and sailed across ta Japygia: should this supposition seem 
more romantic even than the other, we may suppose, that like 
the Greeks of later times, he crept along the coast, watching the 
wesather, and making way in calms till he reached Corcyra or 
Epidamnus, Corcyra, however, was not colonised by the Co- 
rinthians till long after, and Epidamnus was colonised by the 
Corcyreans; and that they both. possessed great natural ad- 
vantages seems evident, because Corcyra rivalled Corinth, and 
Epidamous in its turn rivalled Corcyra. Here then Csnotrus 
and his companions would have found much temptation to 
settle ; but, waving all objection to the passage of the Ionian 
sea, let us follow Dionysius. As soon as they reached" Italy, 
Peucetius disembarked his men and settled. The place of 
disembarkation and settlement wes above the lapygien pro- 
montory; aod from Peucetiuy they'‘whe inhabited the adjacent 
country were called Peucetii. | 
This then is the earliest of al] the Grecian colonies, and earlier 
by many centuries than the Holic, Ionic, and Doric emigra- 





3 ‘Qepvicarre, In this and many other instances, I have given myself 
much useless trouble, by trying to discover whether our historian’s 
words were intended to-bear ® preeise-and technical meaniag, 
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tions. Again, however, we have to regret a want of informa- 
tion on important points. That Peucetius landed, settled, and 
gave his name to the neighboring inhabitants, is a very scanty 
account, even if we do not judge by the bulk of our own reports 
on emigration. Yet, meagre as this account Is, it contains more 
than we can substantiate. Strabo,' Pausanias,* and lambli- 
chus,} intimate that the origin of the Peucetii was not Greek ; 
and as for Peucetius himself, Strubo knows nothing of him; and 
we may gather from Pausanias that he neither was a brother of 
CEnotrus, nor crossed with him ; Apollodorus and Meander 
lead to the same conclusion; Pherecydes does not contradict 
it, except by Sylburgius’s emendation; and Dionysius contra- 
dicts himself by making Peucetius settle in Peucetia before 
CEnotrus settled in Cénotria, and yet affirming that the CEnotni 
were the earliest of all the Greek settlers in Italy. But let us 
follow CEvotrus. CEénotrus, conducting the greater part of the 
expedition, came to the other gulf, which is on the western side 
of [taly, and which was then called Ausonian from the Ausones, 
who inhabited its coast, but took its present name when the 
Tyrrheni became masters of the sea. Shall we let so strange 
ai) occurrence pass unquestioned? Dionysius repreeents the 
brothers as leaving Greece together; and his words imply 
that they. reached Italy together. We must infer, therefore, 
that Ginotrus left Peucetius in-his new settlement, and conti- 
nued his voyage along the Italian coast till he reached the west- 
ern gulf. if we look at the map, and consider the ancient 
manner of navigation, we shall wonder that these “‘ Shepherds 
af the Ocean”+ so unnecessarily undertook, and so easily per- 
formed, a voyage of such length. C£notrus is said to have 





1 In bis 6th book, Iith section, Strabo says, that the Apulians are 
iuéyrwrte: With the Daunians and Peucetians; and in bis 5th book, 3d 
chapter, he mentions the Peucetians, and thosa whom the Greeks called. 
Daunians; but in neither place do we find any hint of the Greek origin 
of the Peucetians. . | 

-* Pausanias, 1. 10. c. 13. calls them barbarians; and even if we 
reckon inclusively from Lycaen to Agapenor, we shall not be able to 
reconcile the chronology of Pausanias with the seventeen generations 
of Dionysius. As for Arcas being the son of Callisto, Douris, who, ac- 
cording te the Scholiast of Apollonius Rhodius, made him the son of 
Archomenus, will agree better with Aristotle. Pausanias mentions that 
the acorn-diet sapizuivy ixfors, &. which 1s no proof that CEnotrus knew 
any thing about arable land, : 

. 3 See the 34th ag 4a of his Life of Pythagoras. Amsterdam, Ed. 4to. 

: 4.6 Whom when I asked from what place he came, and how he 


hight? himself he did ycleepe, The Shepherd of the Ocean by name.” 
Spenser, Co. Cl. 64. 
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given his-name to the country in-which he landed ; and we know 
that in Strabo’s opinion the ancient Cénotria extended from 
the Sicilian strait to Tarentum and Pestum; and the opinion 
of Antiochus is also stated by him.* Now, without troubling 
the reader by stating and refuting differént hypotheses, I will 
leave him to satisfy himself, if he can, why C&notrus—whether 
he agreed or disagreed with his brother, whether he wished to 
settle near him or far from him, whether he knew the coast or 
not,—came round to the westerm coast of Italy. If C&notrus 
really did perform this voyage, and if the two settlements were 
really made at this time, what shal! we think of Strabo, who 
defended Homer against Eratosthenes? what shall we think 
of Eratosthenes, who took no notice of these settlements? what 
shall we think of Herodotus and his Phocean manners, and the 
Phocwan settlement of Velia? what shall we think of ‘Thu- 
cydides, who, not contented with not contradicting the state- 
ments of Hermocrates and Athenagoras, tells us that the passage 
of the Sicilian * strait was deservedly thought dangerous ? 

' But we will proceed once more with CEnotrus. On the 
coast of the Western gulf he found much land fit for grazing, 
and much fit for the plough, unoccupied for the most part, 
and but thinly peopled, where it was occupied. Having 
cleared the barbarians away from part of it, he founded small 
and contiguous towns in the mountains after the ancient fashion. 
‘Phe territory which he acquired was large, and the whole of it 
was called CEnotria, and all his subjects were called C&notri : 
this being their third change of name, for under AEzelis they were 
called Aézei, and Lycaonesunder Lycaon ; and having emigrated 
to ltaly under Génotrus, they were for some time called CEnotri.? 
Triptolemus, a satiric drama of Sophocles, is quoted in proof of 
this last assertion. Strabo, however, informs us, that CEnotria 
was so Called before the Greeks arrived there ;* and he likewise 
mstances the Triptolemus ef Sophocles, and the Bacche of Eu- 
ripides, to show the inaccurate geography of these poets.5 So- 
phocles, however, does not warrant any of the nonsense of 
Dionysius. - That a part of Italy was formerly called CEnotria 
Is evident; but if all CEnotria was to receive Triptolemus, the 





1 Lib. v. and vi. 2 Lib. iv. c. 24. 
. 3 J know not whether the similarity between Lycaones and Lucani 
led Dionysius to fancy that the GEnotri were called Lycaones. 

4 In his 6th book, 2ud section, he says, that before the Hellenes came 
into Italy there were no Lucani, but that the Chones and G&notri in- 
rer the places. 

5 Lib. i. 
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inference is, that Genotrus hed not introduced cultivation there 3 
an inference, in support of which Isocrates and Dioderus may 
be quoted, but which, as far as Sophocles is concerned, will 
need no other support Ahaa the absurdity of: supposing that a 
drama acted at Athens and written by an Athenian, meant ta 
contradjct the popular story of Ceres and Triptolemus, and te 
represent the Arcadian acorn-eaters as the first cultivators of 
Italy, even when 9 passage, to which Dionysius refers, proves 
that Triptofemus was to sow there the. fruits given. him by 
Ceres. The quotation from Antiochus is as little to the pur- 
pose, for it says nothing. about Cinotrus; and if the ancient 
CEnotria is ta be limited to the Italy of that writer, its limite 
will be.found in the follawing quotation from Arijstotle’s Polity.” 
‘“‘ Messing together appears to be of old institution. In 
Crete it took alace under Minos, and in Italy much earlier, 
For the Jearned of its iphabitants say that one Italus was king 
of GEnotria, from. whom the CE£notri wese called Itali; and the 
coast af Europe lying within the Scylletic and Sametic gulfe 
was called Italy : these gulfs are half a day’s journey fron each 
other. ‘They say that this Ltalus made the Cinotri, who then 
were Nomadea, agriculturists ; and that besides othen institutions 
he a appointed messing together: on which account certain 
’ of his descendants still mess together, and use some of the laws.” 
*. What is implied. in the expression—riy "Iraady vopadas tos 
Diveorgods dyras, mosis yacpyous? Larcher quotes Hippocrates to 
show that the Nomadesare so called, dri odx gaviv oluypota, aAx 
dy apatass axevosy, &c, And Adam Smith observes,* “ Nationa 
of Shepherds have commonly no fixed habitation, but live eithes 
in tents,.or in a sort of covered waggons, which are easily 
transported fram place to place. Agriculture, even in its rudest 
and lowest state, supposes a settlement, some sort of fixed 
habitation, which cannot be abandoned withaut great loss.” : 
_.. Phe expression of Aristotle will imply, therefore, that, ac- 
cording to bis information, Italus was the first who civilised the: 
(Enotri; and the learned of Italy knew nothing of G&notrus, and- 
his arable lands, and his small and contiguous towns. It remains 
to show that the Aborigines of Latium have nothing to do with 
CEnotrus_or Arcadia, and that Dionysius has_madea very un- 
warrantable use of the names of Cato and Varro. 





1 Lib. vil. c. 10. * Wealth of Nations, Book v. chap. 1, ~ 
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TRANSLATION OF ATHENAUS. 


- mol ee laa . 
Ir is a circumstance in the annals of classical literature, known, 
as we believe, to very few, that the late Richard Fenton, Esq. 
F.A.S. (who in 1810 published a quarto “ History, pf Pem« 
brokeshire,”) had devoted many years to a transjation of Ather 
heus, which he’ completed shortly, before, his death; and we 
have reason to think that the manugcript is now ip pessessian 
éf his'-son, the Rev. Samuel, Fenton,: vicar af: Risbgnard,ia 
Pembrokeshire. By a gentleman who had long enjoyed.thp 
pleasure of an intimate acquaintayce wath Mr, Fenton, we have 
been assured that bis attainments as a classical scholar emé 
nently qualified himi for the task which he bad undertaken, 
more particularly his critical knowlege of the, Greek, language- 
and hig antiquarian skill, which enabled him to illustrate, by 
numerous'notes of elaborate erudition, the obscure and diffi- 
cult passages that so frequently occur in his favorite author. 
Whether the public are to benefit by the result of Mr. Fen- 
ton’s labors, or whether the many yipt.is still to moulder in 
obscurity,—we take this opportu Mi of inquiring from some in- 
telligent correspondent df the, Classical Journal, what ‘trans 
tiong of Athenzus haye hithesto eppeared in the. Englisii, or ‘any 
other modern language ?—and, extending tthe .range of inquiry, 
I have been often tempted to suggest, as a subject that would 
interest multitudes of readers, an account of all the translation 
hitherto made from the ancient Greek writers into: English? 
French, German, Italian, &c. ‘This account might be given in 
successive numbers of the Classical Journal ; and would, indeed, 
furnish ample materials for a:volume of considerable size if 
compiled with accuracy : the various editions of different trans-: 
lations being noticed faithfully, with observations on their 
respective merits and defects; and brief anecdotes of: the: 
translators themselves, whenever their history afforded any 
circumstance worthy of particular remark. That such a com- 
pilation would prove most acceptable to thousands besides" 
“‘ ladtes and country gentlemen,” (who, we may suppose, have 
forgotten their Greek,) is evident from the gratification which’ 
Larcher’s Herodotus, Chaussasd’s or. Rooke’s Arrian, ‘Lang- 
horne’s Plutarch, Cowper’s or Pope’s Homer, Smith’s or: 
Hobbes’s Thucydides, Whiston’s or L’Estrange’s Josephus, 
and similar translations, have afforded to mavy readers perfectly 
capable of perusing the original works. And on the same prin-- 
ciple might be recammended an enlargement of the -plan, so’ 
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that it should comprebend a notice of all translations made from 
the ancient Latin writers. The facility of acquiring knowlege 
through the medium of translations, may, perhaps, encourage 
some iudolent persons in their neglect of the learned languages ; 
but we have ourselves known many instances where it was at- 
tended with a contrary effect: even those indolent readers are 
aware that the best translations would be rendered more instruc-’ 
tive and more entertaining by the power of occasionally con- 
sulting the originals. ‘To acquire this capability, an ingenious 
friend, whose literary education had, from extraordinary circum- 
stances, been much neglected, was (although advanced beyond 
the meridian of life) imduced by the perusal of Melmoth’s 
Pliny to undertake the study of Latin; and in consequence of 
his success with respect to that language, he now aspires to the 
acquisition of Greek. 

y ae 
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Létiers addressed to a Young Person in India, &c. 
_ By Lrevt.-Cor. Joun Baices, late Resident at 
. Satara, 8vo.: Murray, 1828. 





We are fully justified, by the entertainment which this volume 
bas afforded to ourselves, in foretelling that it will interest a 
variety of readers besides those for whose benefit it was more 
particularly designed—young men, proceeding to Hindustan, or 
residing there, as writers or cadets in the East India Company’s 
service. To such it must prove a manual indispensably neces- 
sary: while officers of the king’s regiments, gentlemen engaged 
in commercial speculations, persons, in short, of every descrip- 
tion, civil or military, living among the natives of India, will 
find it equally useful and instructive. 

The twenty-three Letters which form this work, and the ex- 
cellent “‘ Notes of Instructions” by Sir John Malcolm, given 
in the manner of an appendix, contain such admirable lessons as 
may enable any European, even of moderate capacity, so to 
regulate his conduct that he may not only dwell in perfect 
safety, but with comfort, among the most prejudiced and super- 
stitious of the Indian tribes. For those numerous readers of 
our Journal, whose destinies will never lead them to “ fair 
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India’s coast,” we shall here notice a few of the many anecdotes 
interspersed through the Letters of this work. Reproving his 
young friend for having contemptuously applied the absurd 
appellation of “ black fellows” to the whole Indian race, Col. 
Briggs relates a circumstance that happened within a few years. 
One Jemseijee, a Parsee of Bombay, had risen from the class 
of common ship-carpenters to be master builder in the Com- 
pauy’s dock-yard ; and in 1800 constructed a beautiful frigate 
of teak-wood for the king’s service. ‘“ The vessel had been 
built- solely by natives, and was a proud specimen of the per- 
fection they had attained in their art. During the preparations 
for the launch, to which the governor and all the naval officers, 
of his Majesty’s service were invited, it is said Jemseijee, having 
walked once or twice around the vessel, and elated at her com- 
pletion in so good style, determined to commemorate the event, 
which be did in the following manner: having gone quietly. 
below into the ship’s hold, he caused these remarkable words to. 
be carved on the inside on her kelson—* This ship was built by, 
a d—d black fellow, A.D. 1800.2 The circumstance was 
unknown for some years afterwards, until the vessel was 
brought into dock, and Jemseijee mentioned the fact and 
pointed out the inscription.” (p. 17.}—He also built, in 1810, 
the Minden, of 74 guns ; and received in return from the Lords 
of the Admiralty a splendid vase, with a model of that ship as 
a handle to the.cover. 

The degrading custom of striking soldiers in the ranks (now- 
happily discontinued in the British army) was once very prevalent, 
among our Indian troops, and rendered it difficult to obtairt 
recruits, unless from the lowest classes. Of the fatal conse- 
quences resulting from this injudicious practice, our ingenious. 
author mentions some instances. Within his own recollection,,. 
the captain of a troop of cavalry struck the farrier, who was a 
Mahomedan ; the man indignantly exclaimed, “ Sir, is this treat- 
ment for a soldier?” ‘The blow was repeated, with abusive 
language and kicks: the farrier, who was shoeing a horse at the 
time, and held the paring-instrument in his hand, (which in India 
resembles a sharp but strong sickle,) attacked his captain so. 
desperately that he cut him in many places, and left him for 
dead. The man absconded; but was afterwards taken, tried, 
sentenced to death, and suffered: but he could not be brought. 
to confess that there was guilt in what he had done.” (p. 42.) 
Many instances, aud abundant proofs exist (and some are 
noticed by our author in his eighth letter), showing that the. 
ludian soldiers entertain feelings of the strongest gratitude aud. 
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personal’ attachment to the European officers who treat them 
with kindness. ‘Fhey often evince a spirit of self-devotion and 
chivalrous gallantry, Thus, at the fifth and last attack on Bhurt- 
poor in 1805, when besieged by Lord Lake, the native orderly 
sergeant attending his Lordship requested permission to join 
the storming-party, and promised that either Bhurtpoor should 
fall that day, or the general, should never see his face again. 
The Sepoy grenadiess of the storming-party advanced under 
their gallant European officer, and even plasited the British 
colors on the rampart; bat the officer having been severely 
wounded, most of the Sepoys. killed, and the position become 
untenable, all that could retreat came back, except the orderly 
sergeant : ‘‘ disdaining to quit the spot, he stood on the top of 
the breach, loading a firelock be had picked up from among the 
‘slain; and when called to by his wounded officer, for God’s 
' Sake to retire, he turned round and said, ‘Tell Lord Lake 
where you left me; Bhurtpoor has not fallen, and I cannot 
sbow him my face.’ He had scarcely uttered these words when 
he was seen to fall, and in an instant was hewn to pieces by the 
enemy.” (p.45.) , . : ¥ | . 
‘That an attention should be paid to the religious, or rather , 
‘superstitious notions of the people, is inculcated by many anec-, 
dotes. _ We shall notice one respecting 4 young Englishman, 
who unfortunately shot a monkey ‘near some of those templeg, 
where animals of that class are fed by the priests and venerated’ 
by the multitude: this circumstance oc¢asioned horror and. 
Constertation throughout the neighborhood; and as it happenegl 
that the Eurgpean officer died on the following night of a bowal 
complaint, bis. death was attributed to. the vengeance. of. an 
offended divinity ; but from the result of inquiries made atthe 
‘village, there is reason to bejieve that be was poisoned, not im- 
probably, by means of his own domestics. (p.69.) 1 + 
' The tual aud unnanly custom of striking servaiits our ay- 
thor justly reprobates, and notices. some ‘caseg in, which its con- 
sequences proved fata), “To. an instance of. this kind the. 
twelfth Jetter alludes. An [ndian servant in his master’s pre-. 
sence folds his arms across his body,.as the most respectful 
attitude of attention that he can assume. Ignorant of this, some 
‘Englishmen regarded the posture of their servants as an indica- 
tion of familiarity or of insolence, which they were provoked to 
chastise by blows. _ a ; 
_. That the Indians must be astonished in witnessing our festi- 
Vities will be evident, when we consider that nove among them 
but the most abandoned of either sex ever drink wine or dance : 
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lndeed, a *dencing-woman” and ‘ prostitute” are synotiymous 
terms. ‘‘ Yet,” says Col. Briggs, “the natives conte‘td our 
government-Hodtes, and Witness.dur men and women ofthe first 
rahk mizing together at the festive board; eatifg” fésh “of all 
kinds, from’that of the cow (regatded as sacred) t& that‘of the ho: 
(condemned as impure); drmking freely of wine; an, to crowai 
all; asgyembling in another room afterwards for the ce baa pute 
pose of dancing, and exhibiting their persohs to advantage. 118, 
habit too, not confined to the very’ youngest ‘portion “df! the 
society, is participated in by the gravé matron, the’ cho Her O! 
balf a dozen children, as well as by the -warriof, the ‘statesman, 
the judge, and the divine. No wonder the Pefwiati ambassador, 
of first witnessing a’ ball at Bombay, after seémg’ dhe dance, 
and perceiving the ladies about to comnience another, ‘observed 
with great politeness, turning reund ‘to the ‘governor, that he 
hoped. they would not put themselves to any more’ trouble on 
his account.” (p. 98.) ee AS ; 
n the improper conduct of some young Englishmen 
towards the females in India, our ingenious author offers many 
observations: he notices one instance of a woman who, having 
been seduced by money from ‘her husband, was soon after 
punished. by her own brother, who waylaid her one night, and 
eat off her nose. The Englishman felt bitnsélf bound to main- 
tai. her, and she proved a burden to him through life. (p. 105.) 
Another Englishman, a young civilian, considering the feelings 
of Indians as not worthy of regard, was in the habit of bowing 
and making signs to all the females. whom he saw in houses as 
he passed along: the handsome wife of a Raj-poot of some 
rank attracted his notiee,'and he endéavored to communicate 
with her by signals‘gnd geatures. The husband, much ‘attached’ 
to his wife, heard of this circumstance, and, although no im- 
propriety in the conduct of his wife could. be discovered, she 
was found dead one morning after the civilian had been seen 
laughing and making signs in a direction towards-‘the place 
where he supposed the lady to have been. The husband ac- 
knowleged the murder, which he perpetrated to save her ebarac- 
ter and his own honor. . He was tried; and the civilian, as a 
magistrate, was obliged to attend at his examination, The un- 
happy Raj-poot, convicted on his own confession, was sentenéetl 
to be banged; and the civilian, for want of another person,. 
was compelled to attend the execution. “This was mere than. 
his feelings could bear; but he wound himself up to perform 
the melancholy duty: after which, returning home, he. sought 
relief from the pangs of his conscience by putting a pistol to his 
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head, and at once terminating his worldly misery and existence.’” 
(p. 107.) | 

In the art of tracking meu or beasts by their footsteps, the 
Indian police-officers exhibit wonderful ingenuity. Col. B. 
mentions a horse that was stolen, traced for five days, and ree 
covered at a distance of one hundred and fifty miles from the ~ 

lace whence he was taken. They trace a man through a crowd, 
ollow him from one street of a village to another, and continue 
the pursuit until they come up with him. A thief-taker having. 
in vain traced the footsteps of a man who had stolen a horse 
from the lines of a dragoon regiment, ‘‘ accidentally recognised 
the same footsteps six months after in the middle of a fair at 
some town several miles off. The foot was particularly hollow, 
and left a very remarkable impression, by which it was known ;: 
and after several hours tracking, the police-man traced the thief 
out of the fair, and apprehended him on his road to a neighbor- 
ing village, when he confessed the robbery of the horse, and led. 
to its recovery.” (p. 167.) 7 : 

Our limits will not admit of any further extracts from this 
very entertaining and instructive volume, which is, most appro-. 
priately, dedicated to Sir John Malcolm, as the friend of our 
author’s youth, and the patron of his exertions through life. 
Colonel Briggs, as we have heard with much satisfaction, is 
engaged in preparing for the press a translation of some.rare 
and valuable Persian works on Indian history. : 
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“4 VISIT to theSEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA,” 
with an Excursion into Pisidia; containing Remarks 
on the Geography and Antiquities of those Countries ; 
a Map of the Author’s Routes, and numerous In-. 
scriptions. By the Rev. F. V. J. ARUNDELL. 
London. 8vo. 1828. 





Doxine a residence of four years as British chaplain at 

Smyrna, Mr. Arundell was prevented by local disturbances, and 

the difficulty of procuring assistance in the service of his chapel, 

from gratifying a very laudable curiosity which prompted him 

to visit the Seven Churches of the Apocalypse; Ephesus, 
° : ¢ ; 
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‘Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia,‘ and Laodi- 
cea. Of those churches tlie earliest English account was given 
by Dr. Smith, chaplain at Constantjnople. .He commenced 

-bis expedition from Smyrna in 16713; but it: appears from bis 
relation, that a few years before some of our countrymen had 
undertaken to explore those intereating remains. ‘They were 
visited in the year 1678 by Sir Paul Ricaut, consul at Smyrna, 
‘and by Dr. Luke the chaplain; in 1699, by thelearned Edmund 
Chishull ; and in 1702, by Sir William Sherard, whose compa- 
nions were Dr, Picenini and the Rev. John Tisser: but the ac- 
‘count of their Journey still exists only in ‘manuscript. _Pococke 
‘visited three of the churches in 1740. Dr. Chandler bas fully 
described five: omitting Pergamus and Thyatira. Mr. Dal- 
-laway has given an excellent account of Smyrna, Ephesus, and 
-Pergamus ; and in 1817, the Rev. H. Lindsay, chaplain at 
‘Constantinople, visited all the seven churches. The foreign 
travellers who have examined any of them are. principally 
Tournefort, Van Egmont, and Choiseul Gouffier; but their re- 
searches did -not extend beyond Smyrna, Ephesus, Sardis, and 
Thyatira. — | . 
‘ "To ascertain the present state of those churches, and at the 
same time to accomplish some objects of geographical inquiry 
suggested ‘by’ Colonel Leake’s “ ‘Tour in Asia Minor,” our 
ingenious author set out from Smyrna in March 1826, ac- 
companied by the Rev. John Hartley; their party consisting 
of Memet, a Janissary; Meichen, or Milcon, an Armenian, from 
whom they had Inred horses; Mustapha, and a Greek servant 
named Nicola, Through the influence of Lord Strangford, , 
Mr. Arundell-had’ procured a very strong firman, which em- 
braced all Asia Minor, even to Cxsarea. At Sedikeuy (a village 
near Smyrna), some Européans have their country residences ; 
here the native inbabitants, at all times miserably poor, were, in 
the summer of 1824, afflicted by a most ruinous plague ; their 
corn and vineyards destroyed by locusts; and, to complete their 

_ distress, incessant demands made on them to supply food and 

lodgings for the Turks, who, in bodies of thousands and tens of 
thousands, passed through Sedikeuy on their way to Samos, 
allured by the prospect of considerable plunder. The means 

of those poor villagers were soon exhausted : 7 

“The men,” says Mr. A. “secreted themselves among the moun- 
tains, while their wives and children, found an asylum in the houses of 

Madame d’Hochepied, and M. Van Lennep, abandoning their cottages 
wholly to the troops. Before they were reduced to this extremity, 
they hed also suffored, as may be imagined, much personal ill-treat- 

ment; and an instance of the special interference of Providence oc- 
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curred, of so extraordinary a nature, that had I not occupied 2. house 

in the village at the time, and had the most satisfactory assurances of 
the truth of the story, I should have been as incredulous as perhaps 

many of my readers. Several beyracks or companies of soldiers had 

entered the village one afternoon, many of them composed of notori- 

ously bad characters, Their chief, called the Beyractar, or bearer of 
.the colors, fired by wine or rackee, sallied out in the evening, and 

pursuing a young woman who sought shelter in a house, knocked at 

‘the door, and tried to force admittance. The owner of the house, a: 
respectable Greek widow, opening the door, attempted mildly to dis- 

-suade him from farther pursuit. The man, enraged at the escape of 
the girl, drew his sabre, and made or attempted to make a violent 

blow at the widow. The hand of Providence arrested the stroke; 

the blade snapped in two pieces before it fell on its victim: the 

villain paused, as if conscious of a controlling power; but presently 

‘drawing a pistol, he pointed it, pulled the trigger; but it missed fire. 

He drew a second pistol, and was in the act of taking aim again, when 

another fellow, who had accompanied him, pulled him away forcibly, 
saying, ‘let her alone; don’t you see her time is not yet come?’ Re- 

‘solved on some revenge, the villain, though he returned the pistol to 

his belt, snatched up an infant child, and carried it off. Povidence 

again interfered in behalf of innocence ; and while the fellow was asleep, 
it was taken out ofhis arms by one of his own men, and restored to its 

parent.” (p.15.) - 


Among the ruins of Metropolis, nearly half way between 
Smyrna and Ephesus, our author copied some inscriptions, given 
(with many others on well lithographed plates) at the end of 
the volume. 

His account of Ephesus, now completely ruined, occupies 
thirty pages. When Pococke, in 1740, visited this place 
(called by the Turks Aiasaluk), he could not find one Christiaa 
within two leagues around. 
. “J was at Ephesus,” says Mr. Arundell, ‘in 1824; the desolation 
was then complete ; a Turk, whose shed we occupied, his Arab servant, 
and a single Greek, composed the entire population.” (p. 56.) 

There were, however, some ‘l'urcomans, who had pitched their 
black tents among the ruins ; but neither of the famous Temple 
of Diana, nor of the Christian edifices which succeeded it, can 
any certain trace be now discovered. 

Proceeding to Laodicea (now called by the ‘Turks Eski- 
hissar or the Old Castle), our author quotes several passages 
describing its former state; little, however, can be expected 
here at present, since, even in the time of Dr. Smith, it was 
“utterly desolated, and without any inhabitant, except wolves, and 
jackalis and foxes: but the ruins show sufficiently what it has been 
former)y ; the three theatres and the circus adding much to the stateli- 
ness of it, and arguing its greatness.” (p. 86.) : 

On the road from Laodicea to Colosse, Mr. Arundell’s party 

entered a narrow path among rocks and: pine-trees, forming 8 
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scene wild and beautiful : ‘here a-snraYi clear stream, which had 
flowed close by their side, to their astonishment, suddenly disap- 
peared. Our author felt convinced that this could be no other 
river than the Lycus ; : and this the spot mentioned by Herodotus, 
(lib. vii. c. 30.) "Es xaopa vis ixBgrroy, &c. At Colosse were 
many vestiges of an ancient city—arches, vaults, and much broken 
pottery. Dinare, also, (a town of about a hundred houses,) 
affords an ample field for research: among the inscriptions 
found here, one beginning with these words, 


OAHMOCOANOAAQNIATQN 
TANANOPYNAAKOYETEIMH 
LENTIBEPIONKAAYAION, &c. 


induced Mr. A. to regard this place.as the site of ancient deal. 
Jonia; ‘but this opinion he afterwards retracts; and .in one of 
Colonel Leake’s valuable notes we read that there cannot be 
any doubt that-Dinare is the site of Apameia, as in fact Po- 
cocke and Chandler had supposed. 

’ “The inscription,” says Col. Leake, “to which Mr. A. refers, is a 
dedication of the people of Apollonia on the Rhyndacus ; a town which 
was not jess than one hundred and sixty miles distant from Apameia ; 
it cannot, therefore, affect the question as to the site af that place. It 
is observable that Pliny mentions the Apolloniatz a Rhyndaco, exacily 
c we et form as the inscription AMMOAAQNIATAI ANO PYNAAKOY.” 
p- 

In search of many extraordinary vestiges of antiquity, seen by 
Paul Lucas on his way from Aglason to Isbarta, and which he 
describes as if they had belonged to some fairy region, (‘ Von 
n’y remarque aucuns habitans; de sorte que !’on les regarde- 
roit plutét comme le pais des fées que comme des villes vérita- 
blement existantes,” ) our author proceeded to a place where he 
discovered a'terrace of considerable breadth and extent, “ not 
unlike ‘the site of Hierapolis; and looking up to this,” says he, 
‘© which was elevated at a great height above the road, we Baw 
the ‘fairy ruins’ which had been the dbject of our journey.” 
(p. 136.) Here his labors were rewarded by finely-sculptured 
architraves, and many inscriptions; one of which proved that it 
belonged to a mausoleum erected by Arlia. . . to her husband, 
T. Fi. Severianus. Here, among some fragments of bas- 
relief, was a.large stone, with an inscription given in the plate 
No. XX. Near the terrace, in the almost perpendicular side 
‘of a mountain, were innumerable sepulchral vaults or niches 
cut in the rock, and having small entablatures with sculptures 
and inscriptions in front: here also were two well-executed 
female figures in bas-relief, and a pedestal on which Mr. A 
discovered the following letters: — : 
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a i HIZAPFAAAZZEQN 
oa - + TIOAIZ MMTSGAIAZ). 
Also, among the magnificent remains of a temple or gymnasium, 
another inscription exhibiting the letters om 
+. «ss AZZEQN.....O00A.... 
, A theatre in good preservation, having forty seats almost per- 
fect. These and other circumstances convinced Mr. A. that 
‘Aglason, as this place is now called, occupies the site of ancient 
Sagalassus: a persuasion confirmed by the resemblance of names. 
On the road to Bourdour, our author found some poor Turks 
performing their devotions on a spot of green turf: they had the 
charge of several’ asses loaded with wood and charcoal. 
-: “In a Mahometan country,” says he, “how often‘ will the traveller 
"be put te the blush by contrasting his own indifference, if not total 
neglect of religious duty, with the piety of the Turk, who, be he where 
he may, and employed as he may, instantly abstracts himself from the 
_ World at the stated hours of prayer to fall on his knees.” (p. 146.) 
_ .We.cannot attend Mr. ,A. through all the details of his.in- 
‘teresting journey, but shall place him at once among the three 
chundred Greek and three thousand ‘Turkish houses: that -consti- 
tute the town of Allu Sher, the ancient Philadelphia. The 
.Greek bishop here pointed out to Mr. A. some remains which 
he considéred‘as part of the church of the Apocalypse, and dedi- 
* cated to St. John. Our author regarded it as ‘‘ more than pro- 
bable that the remains of the church of St. Jobn are really 
‘those of the first Christian church in Philadelphia.” (p. 171.) 
‘Having heard that some Ms. copies of the Gospels were pre- 
‘served in a church at this place, Mr. A. induced the bishop to 
“make an inquiry about them: the priest employed in the search 
‘recollected having formerly seen some old pieces of parchment, 
‘but found that the children (xai8/a) had torn them all up. Mr. 
‘Hartley saw two copies of the Gospels on vellum at a school ; 
:but they were not very ancient. Mr. A, closes his account of 
Philadelphia with a passage from Gibbon: 


: “ Ata distance from the sea, forgotten by the emperor, encompassed 
“on all sides by the Turks, her valiant citizens defended their religion 
and freedom above fourscore years; and at length capitulated with the 
-prondest of the Ottomans, in 1390. -Among the Greek colonies and 
charches of Asia, Philadelphia is still ereot—a column in a scene of 
ruins... > a: ee 

_. The next of the seven churches visited by our ingenious tra- 
veller was Sardis. This city, the capital of Lydia, 


“identified with the names of Croesus and Cyrus and Alexander, 
and covering the plain with her thousands of inhabitants and tens of 
thousands of men:of war,—” 


ruined and restored—Pagan, Christian, and Mahometan—po- 


| ee | 
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pulous* even five centuries ago, now “‘aits ‘silent in darkness, 
and is no longer called the Lady of Kingdoms.” “ How doth 
tlie city sit solitary, that was full of people?” A few mud huts, 
occupied by Turkish herdsmen and the. tenants of a mul, now 
represent the multitudinous population of former ages: the only 
members of the church of Sardis being two Greek servants of 
the Turkish miller ! ! 
. To Mr. A.’s book we must refer the reader for an aecount 
of the Acropolis, the magnificent view. of the plain of the 
Hermus, the tumulus of Halyattes, the Gygean lake, and the 
‘ temple of Cybele, which the Turks have nearly destroyed 
for the sake of some lead by which the stones were connected. 
The remains of two Christian churches are still visible: one 
said to be the church of the Panagia, being almost wholly 
constructed of fine fragments of earlier edifices, and regarded 
by Col. Leake as “being perhaps the only one of the seven 
churches of ‘which there are any distinguishable remains ;” 
‘‘ but,” adds Mr. A., ‘“ there = also some remains of the 
church of Pergamus.” (p..179. 

Of the two Christians ‘aula at Sardis, one proved himself 
no great ornament to his faith. 

“I was anxious to send a letter to Smyrna, (says Mr. A.) and re- 
quested this man simply to forward it by one of the numerous caravans 
which dre almost hourly passing before the mill-door; and, as an in- 
dacement, offered to give him a Greek Testanient. I had made the same 
man a present last December. He flatly and surlily refused to do it; 
while a Turk, who accidentally came in at the moment, voluntarily 
offered to convey it; and be was as good as his word.” (p. 1 ): 

Indeed, on other occasions, our autbor contrasts the generosity 
of the Turks with the conduct of many who called themselves 
Christians. 

We now accompany our author to Ak-hissar, the ancient 
Thyatira ; a large town, abounding with shops, and said to con~ 
tain three’ hundred Greek houses, thirty Armenian, and one 
thousand Turkish; nine mosques, one Armenian and one Greek 
church ; the latter, a miserable place, so much below the level 
of the charch-yard, as to require a.descent of five steps: from 
the priest Mr. A. learned that the Bishop of Ephesus is the 

"Apysepeds of Thyatira. - 
' “We intended to give him a Testament, but he seemed so insensi- 
ble of its worth that we reserved it, as it was our only remaining copy, 
and bestowed it afterwards much better.” (p. 189.) 

Even in the time of Smith it appears that but few remains of 
the ancient city could be discovered above ground. There is 
reason, however, to believe that on excavation many valuable 
remnants of antiquity might be found: it is known that fbe in- 
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habitants of Thyatira, lite those of Ephesus, were zealous vo: 
taries of the Goddess Diana. 


The town of Magnesia struck our author as affording the 
finest view be had seen in Asia Mmor. He notices also the steep 
ridge of Monnt Sipylus; by the fact of which he and his party 
proceeded on their return to Smyrna. His second journey was 
commenced in September. On the road to Tripotis, he was 
delighted to firid that accident had placed bim at the very source 
of the river Cayster, td xephraia rod worapod.: but he had not 
time to explore some suins at Gevli (8x7). Near this occutred 
a strong proof of natural affection, as Mr. A. aud hiv comipa- 
Dons passed a small cottage. 


“A young and very pretty Turkish girl ran out of it, and eagerly 
asked all of us, individually, (even my Frank bat was overlooked) if we 
had news of her brother? If he wascome from Samos? How long since 
he had left Sagigek? Large bodies of troops had been assembled at the 
. latter place to be taken by the Capitan Pacha to Samos. ‘The innocent 

simplicity of this poor girl was truly affecting: throwing off that extra- 
ordinary disposition to concealment from the eyes of men, which is so 
characteristic of all the Turkish womeh, she ran out even without 2 
veil, and forgot every thing ia the idea of the return of a beloved bro- 
ther.” (p. 219.) 

. One main object of Mr, A. being to discover the source and 
trace the progress of the river Meander, he set out from Bul- 
ladan, visited: Tripolis, the Eumeniadn plain, Dinaré, before 
inentioned as répresenting the old Apameias Hushak, or Ushak, 
a considerable town, where carpets are manufactured, and, as 
Mr. Dallaway justly remarked, “the excellence of the ancient 
Phrygian tapestry is eontinued to the present day ;” besides 
‘many other places, of which our limits will not admit particular 
notice. At Adala, or Atala, our author says, - 


. °. . 


’ “I went inte the church, dnd found a Greek, who had just before 
arrived on horseback, earnest at his devotions, if devotion consists in 
making numerous prostrations, crosses, &c., before each of the pictures 
on the sereen. I invited him to my room, and offered him a Testament; 
but he was quite indifferent to the offer, and in effect actually refused 
it, though he knew it,to be the Gospel, and understood me when I read 
to bim the fourth chapter of St. John. I then requested him to give it 
to the priest for the use of the ehurch. He declined ta do so, and I 
was obliged to leave it myself in the church. So near Sardis, (only five 
hours distant), and little more from Philadelphia, in so little estimation 
is the word of God held!” (p. 270.) 


Mr. A. next proceeded to visit Pergamus; of which he 
noticed at a distance the grand plain and the majestic: Acropo- 
lis situated on a stupendous rock, In the town, enormously high 
masses, of walls formed a strong coutrast with the diminutive 
houses beneath and around them. Those walls are said to be the 
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remains of the church of Agtos Theologos, or St. John. © The 
only church at present in Pergamus, is a poor shed covered with 
earth, and so dark inside that even wih the aid of a glimmering 
lamp the figures on the screen could scarcely be discerned. 
For a small dacshish (or bribe), Mr. A. was permitted to go 
into the bath, where stands the celebrated vase. 

“J had despaired,” says he, “ of seeing it, as the bath was occupied 

by females during the morning, and subsequently by men: the even- 
ing, I was told, was the only time in which it could be shown. Buta 
little money will sometimes open the doors of any bath: aud I was — 
actually admitted while a number of females were reclining on the 
marble benches around the vase. Most exaggerated accounts were 
given by the keeper of the bath, of the sams offered by English Milordi 
for this vase; one was said to have offered forty thousand piastres, and 
another to fill it with sequins.” (p. 289.) 
' From Pergamus, Mr. A. proceeded by way of Cume 
(famous for a temple dedicated to Apollo), Guzel-Hissar, or 
‘the beautiful castle” (where be eaw a handsome sarcophagus, 
Some inscriptions and fragments indicating the aite of an ancient 
city); a place called Menimen, of which in autumn the situa- 
tion is extremely unwholesome ; and concluded his expedition 
at Smyrna. 

To the account of his two journeys our accemplished author 
has annexed a considerable number of curious and instructive 
notes, for some of which he acknowleges his obligation to Colonel 
Leake. This eminent geographer has also furnished him with 
a sketch, (given in p. 308.) showing the course of different . 
gtreams in the vicinity of Ephesus, Lebedus, and Metropolis. A 
quotation from Col. Leake’s journal ascribes to two causes the 
total disappearance of such a vast edifice as the Temple of Diana 
Ephesia. Its maritime situation facilitated the removal of its 
materials for the construction of new buildings during a long 
peried of Grecian barbarism ; 

‘“‘ while the gradual rising of the soil of the valley, which has not only 
obstructed the port near the temple, but has oreated a plain of three 
miles between it and. the sea, has buried all the remains of the temple 
that may have escaped removal.” 

Col. L., however, thinks it probable that so much still exists 
beneath the soil as would enable an architect to obtain q perfect 
knowlege of the plan and construction. (p. 310.) 

A specimen of Greek as now written may be here extracted: 
it is a letter to Mr. A. from a person of Denizli, relative to 
the river Lycus and the ruins of Colosse : 

* Auto To Kion Maouvaps oxou amepye amo To Ax-yayy anrym O00 TO Neiman suw 


WIC, KEL EVAL HN Enyy Fou aay ac Toy Topino esc Tuy pray avog psyadou Bovvov, xae 
xaraPusrorras wwe p70 xapTe rye poixpoy Bouvoy, nes anes yavveras xapovrce prey (At~ 


¢ 
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yadny AspaveF, xas evyaiH axe nate ApoY ya0n ewe'S00 enya. The Kiok Bou- 
nart (many springs), which you pass going from Ak-kign, is two hours 
from Denizli; and its source is at the foot of a high. mountain in the 
south-east; and descending from thence halfa quarter of an bour, there 
is a small bill; and it is lost there, forming a large lake; but it re- 
appears (re-issues) at.the distance of five hundred pikes from the spot 
where it was lost.” (p. 319.) 

. Whatever reflections may arise from the almost total disap-. 
pearance of such interesting objects as the.‘‘Seven Churches of 
Asia,” we must acknowlege ourselves ‘highly gratified by the 
zeal which Mr. Arundell has evinced in seeking them, bis in- 
genuity in describing those places where they once were 
situated, and his illustrations of their history by accurate refer- 
ences to the best authorities. His work, also, in other respects, 
claims notice from the classical antiquary and geographer ; 
whilst the reader, who is neither the one vor the other, will find 
amusement in many of the anecdotes scattered through its pages. 
From the notice prefixed to this volume by the publisher, we 
Jearn that in transmitting his manuscript to England, the author 
was uncertain whether those’ friends, on whose decision he 
reked, might think it worthy of pablication; and we are assured 
_ that no alterations have’ been made beyond a few trifling verbal 
cofrections, ‘‘ because,” as it is justly observed, “‘in a work of 
this nature, the traveller’s expressions written onthe spot are 
always the most valuable :” and it must strongly recommend 
the volume before us to mention that several notes have been 
added by that able: scholar and antiquary, Col. Leake, ‘in re- 
ference to his own researches:on the gevpraphy of Asia Minor; 


the publication of which, as will be seen; gave ‘rise In great | 


measure to Mr, Arundell’s journeys.” (Pref. p. iv.) 

We are perfectly aware that an author who sends his manu- 
script from a distant country to be published at home labors 
under numerous difficulties and disadvantages : he seldom finds 
the task performed by: friends,.however well qualified, in such 
a manner as it would have been by bimself; and even while the 
manuscript is on its passage, works issue from the press, a pe- 
rusal of which would be to him of considerable importance. 
Any defects or omissions which may be discovered im the 
present edition, our author will probably soon have an oppor- 
tunity of supplying and correcting in a second. This volume 
ts enriched with twenty-two plates of inscriptions, and a map 
well executed by J. and C. Walker, illustrating Mr. A.’s Jour- 
fey and the situation of the Seven Churches. , 
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An Essay on Ancient Coins, Medals, and Gems, &c. 


By the Rev. R. Wausu, LL.D.M.R.LA. &c. | 
* London, 1828. 12mo0. Howell and Stewart. 





Iw the first edition of this work, the author had.almost wholly 
restricted himself to a notice of such coins as ‘were preserved 
in his own collection: he has now considerably enlarged his 
plan; and several cabinets having been thrown open to him, 
more particularly the fine.collection of Lord. Strangford, he haa 
introduced. much additional and curious matter, tending to 
Hlustrate the progress of Christianity in early ages, an interesting 
but neglected object of “the medallic: science,” as he styles it in 
his dedication to the accomplished. nobleman above mentioned. 
Fhe additions comprise some remarks on those Guostic sects, 
who,” says Dr..W., ‘formed so distinguished andstriking a 
feature in the early ages of the Christiam chureh.' It may be 
thought that I have given them an ‘importance to which they are 
not'entitled: but I am disposed to think that the:early ecclesi- 
astical writers were competent judges of the state of the Chris- 
tian world when they. wrote; and | have not attached: more. 
consequence to these extraordinary sectarians, then | am war- 
ranted to do by the writings of their contemporaries.” (Adver-. 
tisement.) Sn So ee ; "4 

Of some remarks scattered’ through the learned and volumi- 
nous works of Bandurius, Du Cange, : Vaillant, Taylor (in his- 
edition’ of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible), and others, our 
. author has availed: himself,-and acknowleges his obligations ; 
but he regrets that Christian coins have been so sparingly used. 
‘an elucidating the spread and progress of Christianity. Coins, 
as he observes, ‘are, like inscriptions on stone, more permanent 
and unalterable memorials of facts than the writings of histo- 
rians.. “‘There:is not now in existence a single manuscript 
that was actually written by the hand of any author who lived 
a few hundred years ago, except, perhaps, the mutilated frag- 
ments buried in Herculaneum or the Catacombs of Egypt; but 
there are many historical documents in metal and marble which 
have survived the lapse of more than two thousand years, and 
are as legible as when they were first published.” (p. 1.) 

The first medal described by our author exhibits on one side 
the head of Christ ; on the other a Hebrew inscription, signi-. 
fymg “the Messiah has reigned, he came in peace, and being 
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made the light of man, he lives.” Medals of this class, althougl 
regarded with contempt by Joubert and Pinkerton, are esteemed 
by Dr. Walsh as worthy of attention, having probably been 
struck by the first Jewish converts to Christianity. 

Among the early Guostica who corrupted the purity of the 
gospel by an admixture of Pagan fancies in the Apostolic ages, 
we find some who “ held that pleasure was the end and true 
blessedness of man,” chiefly the sexual intercourse; and, what 
no less offended the other Christians of that time, they indulged 
without scruple in eating of all meats offered to idols. They 
imagined various deities on whom they bestowed extraordinary 
mames, such as Barbelo, Jaldabaoth, Caulauchauch, and Mei- 
tram: a practice adopted. from the contemporary heathens 
whom Lucian describes (in Nekuom.) sagapryvs apa BapBapixa 
xo donun syopare wal wodkurdAraBa } ‘mingling with their rites 
barbarous and senseless words of many syllables.” The names 
above given are perceived on many of the Gnostic amulets. A 
distinguished chief of this sect was Basilides, an Alexandrian, 
who florished. about 320 years after Christ, formed a new race 
of angels with extraordinary names, and enjoined silence, like 
Pythagoras, to his disciples. ‘The sect of Ophites declared that 
Christ was wisdom ; and that wisdom was embodied in the ser- 
pent, which they accordingly worshipped. But. we cannot more 
closely follow our learned author through his very curious ac- 
count of the Gnostjcs: their amulets, however, must be noticed ; 
which they composed of certain abstruse words and mysterious 
figures engraved on gems and stones of various qualities, and 
supposed to have the power of guarding those who wore them, 
against some particular evil; and the immense number of such 
talismans found, not only in the Kast but in different countries 
of Europe, confirms the observation of Montfaucon, who 
says that ‘nulla uaquam. superstitio latrus manavit, ut ex in- 
genti uumero lapillorum hujusmodi, qui guotidie . eruuntur, 
arguete licet. Hec superstitio late pervagata est per Gallias, 
Hispaniam, Italiam, ceterasque Europe. regiones,” &c. (Sup- 
plem..tom. 11.) | 

it-was Dr, Walsh’s intention to give engravings of such gems. 
as have not been already made kaowa through the plates of 
Kircher or of Montfaucon, although the latter has published. 
three hundred. ‘The first exhibited in this work is a beautiful 
chrysoptase from Lord Strangford’s cabmet; on one side is a, 
right line, crossed by three ourved lines, a device common 
ou the Gnostic gems, but not yet explained. This is surrounded, 
hy the legend ABPACAS IAQ: words of common use on 
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dntiqués of this‘ eless; Abrasax ‘or Abraxas implying the 
Saupteme Deity, and formed of letters comprising the mystic 
number 365. Abrasax was the samé as Meithras, the sun. 
of the €tentles ; and his mysteries were celebrated with Chrie- 
tidn cé?énionies: The word 1AQ is generally supposed to be 
a corruption of thé Hebrew tétragrammaton Wh, Jehovah, 
that tare td the léettefy of which such dwfal intportaice was 
attached by the Jews: bat our author seems inclmed to regard 
the | as implying Jesus, dnd the ADD as the alpha and omega 
af the Revelations: On the other face of this gem is a serpent 
coiled inté a knot, with a lion’s liead, frote which nihe rays ap- 
pear to issue: various cireumstances render it evident that 
among the Gnosties Christ was identified with the serpent. This 
creature is sometimes found combined with other figures: thus,‘on 
a bloodstone of Lord Strangford’s collection, two serpents form: 
the legs ofa human body, which is surmounted with a cock’sheadz 
the mystic. word {AQ here appears between the serpent-ltke 
feet: We next find a class of gems called ipaxcjoppe:: these ex- 
hibit figures with the liead of a hawk: the xvvéwoppa have the 
heads of dogs. A gem (No. 10.) represents Mercary with his 
caduceus and other attributes, but having three legs. The letters 
AN seem to identify him. with Anubis: and in the next gem, 
(No. 11.) Anubis and Mercury appear united in the form of 
a human body with two faces; the lower part of the: body re- 
sembling a dog’s; in one hand is a caduceus, m the other’ a 
club, the symbol of Anubis: - ; 
Our limits oblige us to pass over many interesting obser- 
vations, and proceed to the gem, No. 18. which is “highly: 
cliaracteristic of the Gnostic sects as they were depicted by 
contempotary writers. It is a eornelian, but in the form of a 
seal-ring, and probably worn as such. It is in the collection of 
Dr. Adam Clarke, and was obtained by him from a soldier who 
brought it from Egypt on the return of the English army. from 
that country. The surface-is covered with Gnostic figures and’ 
characters, interspersed with priapi, pballi, and other emblems, 
which I do not undertake to explain. It is, however, a highly 
valuable relic, as coufirming all the Christian historians have 
writte on the obscenity of these impure and mysterious Chris< 
tians, who, in the words of the apostle, ‘crept in unawares, 
turning the grace of our God into lasciviousness.’” (p. 69.) 
On many other gems various devices are found, in which Gre- 
cian, Egyptian, and Christian emblems and inscriptions appear 
mingled together—sphinxes and apes with deities of Greece and 
Rome, having for legends words taken from the sacred Scriptures. 
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On one is Diana with her bow and crescént, and the legend 
CFABPIHA. On another, Hercules striking the Nemean hon, 
accompanied by the Hebrew word AAQNAI, Lord. Some 
were evidently designed as amulets to protect the wearer from. 
spiritual evils, as that with thé words, ABPAZA= AAQNAI. 
ATION ONOMA AESIAI AYNAMEZ O%YAASATE 
OYBIAN MAYAINAN AMO NANTI KAKOY: AAI- 
MONQOC: ‘ Lord, Abrasax, holy name, propitious powers,: 
protect Vivia Paulina from every evil spirit.” A remarkable. 
gem exhibits Apollo with a star or sun, and on the other side an- 
Inscription 1ECYC XPICTYC identifying Christ with Apollo 
and the Sun ; and on many are seen “ figures of monkeys as 
priapi, naked women in indecent attitudes, and other obsceni-: 
ties, indicating, as well as the one I ‘have exhibited, (No. 18.). 
the gross and sensual indulgences of the people for whom they 
were fabricated,.and coinciding in a remarkable degree with the 
opinions and practices of those polluted Christians, as they. are 
represented by the early fathers of the-church. These figures’ 
and many others will be: found in ‘Kircher and Montfaucon, 
particularly the latter.”\(p. 71.) «> - eet @ 

Our author now proceeds ‘to examine some -coine of Diocle- 
tian and Maximian, .Constantine:the Great, Constantius, Mag- 
nentius, Decentius, ‘Julian ‘the Apostate,- Jovian, Gratianus, 
Theodosius the Great, Justinian, Kocas, Justinian Rhinometus, 
Leo, Constantme,: and‘ Johannes Zenmhisces :- but ‘for his learned 
explanations of their devices and inscriptions‘we must refer. our 
readers to the -Essay itself, merely noticing that on a coin of 
Constantine the:Great he would render the legend ‘* CON-- 
STANTINO:Pio.Aucusto BAPrismateE: NATo—To-. 
Constantine, ‘the ‘pious, august, born.or regenerate in: baptism :”: 
and he explains the letters. PLC on the exergue, by ‘“‘.Pecunia 
Londini cusa”—-money coined at London. (p. 95-) ; 

Dr. Walsh, already well known as the ingenious author of 
“A Journey from Constantinople to England,” has dedicated - 
this. Essay to Lord Strangford, whose cabinet. afforded him -such 
valuable materials :, and besides thirty-eight.well-executed plates 
of, gems .and coins, the volume is embellished with a frontis- 
piece representing the front of a Christian temple, erected by 
the Emperor Jovian, A.D. 304. in the island of Corfu. ©. . : 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. : 


Select Corrections of Metrical Errata in the Homeric 
Poems, on the “ Theory of the Particles: compiled 
from H. W..Wiuiams’s “ Critical Investigation 
of the Versification and Prosodial Usages of the Iliad 
. and Odyssey.” 800.: pp. 88. sea . Od. Simphan 
and : ‘Marshall. London, 1828. 





. Dae theory of the: Particles” i is jatrodaced by Mr. Williams in. 
connexion with his remarks on the admission of an amphibrach 
into Homeric hexameters. After quoting those verses of the Iliad 
and ona in which an amphibraeh: is at present found, viz._ 
Il. A: age Ke . 07. A.411. P. 106. oe 15; Od: A. 120. E. 365. 
424. .° 
“Ews 6 rai6" Spiave Kara apien wal cards ‘Oupsy. 
. TL O. 539. “Ews 6 r$ wohguce pévwy, ert 3’ idmero vixny. . 
Il. . 602. “Ews 6 rov wedioto dedxero..'. so. 
Od. A. 90. “Ews éy& epi xeiva roduy .*. . . > 
- H. 2802°A"dvayacodpeves Pitxov" watt, ews te 
- 1, 283. “Hpevor, dws rmdbe véepwr''. oe. - 
LN. 315. “Ews évt Tpoty wodepigopey . . . « 
-O. 109. Bay 8’ lévac nporépw dua S@paros, Ews ixovro. 
T 367. “Oova ov rg edidws, apopevos Ews ixoro. 
and mentioning the opinions .of Barnes, Clarke; Heyne, and Her- 
mann respecting them, he observes :: 
‘“‘Iu the last place, Bentley alters the firatline brought forward to, 


“Ews dye rav0’ Sppave cara ¢péva cad kara Oupdy. 


and so also with Il. O. 539. ° I. ®. 602; adducing ° in support of 
his opivion, Od. E.:386. ‘Ews dye. @arjneoa. That in this parti- 
cular the above great critic is correct, ‘as likewise that in the re- 
maining passages Homer wrote, “Ews ap eye, Ews dip" éxij\Ooy, bus 
dp’ éxGAOe,“Ews Sp’ vt Tpoly, 2ws dp’ ixoyro, éws dp’ ixovo, there can 
be little question : every hypothesis which attempts at reconciling 
the presetit readings to a dactylic hexameter, outrages the consis- 
tency and beauty of Homeric poetry.’ ‘But it is certainly a most 
singular circumstance, that in ten several places €éws 6 should be 
written for ws dye, and that in ‘seven others éws should be written 
for ws dp’; and such a coincidence can scarcely be considered 
accidental. It was these passages more particularly, that first 
suggested what may be appropriately termed, “‘ the theory of the 
particles ;” which supposes that in the first transcription of the 
Homeric poems, certuin marks understood by the parties for 
whom the copies were designed, were employed for the particles 

dpa, ap, pa, and ye, which are not essential either to the sense or 
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the grammatical constraction, but are intended to add emphasis to 
the word or expression to which they are joined; of which marks, 
it is reasonable to imagine that the primitive transcribers occasion: 
ally lost sight, as also that sometimes, when their spirits were 
fresh, they treated the iosertion of the particles themselves and 
the yse of the marks with indifference. At the period of the re- 
arrangement of the poems, these marks could scarcely have been 
inkthligible ; and hence, in order to restore what was conceived 
to be metrical propriety, alterations may in many places have been 
made by unskilful and comparatively illiterate persons, whilst in 
others the defective readings may have been continued. To elu- 
gidate the matter in question, we sbalj here present the reader 
with a few passages, illustrative of the use which Homer makes of 
these particles; premising that épa and dp are joined to expres- 
sions or combinations of words, fa both to expressions and single 
words, and ye.to single words only; and that the first three, which 
are only different forms of the same particle, give emphasis posi- 
tively, whilst the last ddes comparatively : 

Il. ¥. 125, 6. Kad & dip’ éw’ ders Baddov émtoyepw, Ef Gp’ 

"AyurdAcve , 
Dpaacaro x. 7. X. 

Il. Q. 337. “Os dyay’, ds pyr’ Gp ris tdp, par’ Gp re wohay.... 

Od. A. 346. Mhrep éui, rir’ dp’ ad pbovéers, Epinpoy dower... « 

TV. 430. *Os pa: af 6 dpa wavreséxoimvvcy’ HAGe perv ip Bods... . 

— 469. [lap-8’ dpa Néarap’ id xar’ Gp’ zero, xrorséve AaGy .... 

— 143, 4. Od8 ’"Ayapépvons rapray énvdave’ BovAcro yap pa 
. Adady épuxaxtew, a. r. A. 

©. 186. °H fa, cai atrg x. r. A. 

. TL X. 266, 7."Opeia &ocovrar, xply y' fj érepdy ye xesortra . 
Aiparos doa x. 7. X. 

Od. IT. 447. "Ex ye pynoripwr’ «. r. X. 

_—P. 62, 3. dua re ye xuves médas apyol Exovro’ 

Ocoreoiny 8 dpa rp ye xapiv Karéxevev "Abhvn. 

‘It may be productive of advantage to refer likewise to the fol-. 
lowing: Il. I. 113. 221. 344. 395. 447, 8. A. 15.106. N. 353. 
. 31.40. Od. A. 346. A. 264. 566. E.369. ©. 168. K. 403. 
II. 245; Il. 1. 176, 8.180. M. 217. P. 270. 735. 746. Y. 
266. ®. 103. X. 280. 302. 1.426. Od. I. 122. A. 810. A. 429. 
: TI, 447. P. 62, 3.384. 2%. 105. 163. T. 27. 315. Y. 245. ®. 98. 
©. 288. From these passages it will be seen, in what a latitude 
these particles are used in the Iliad and Odyssey; and it may 
be safely affirmed, that by the introduction of these particles, 
more than one half of the metrical anomalies that disgrace our 
present copies of the poems, may be easily and satisfactorily re- 
moved, Viewed then in its general bearings, the theory we have 
advanced cannot but be held consistent and probable. But there 
are numerous other passages, in addition to those in which ap- 
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‘parently an amphibrach oecurs, that serve. particulerly to recom- 
mend this theory. do JJ, A. 506. E. 343. 3. 421. P. 213. 317. 
Y. 160. Od. K. 323, we have péya tayo, ,péya iayovea, &c. ; 
whilst in Il. A. 482., 2. 228, we read péydd’ iayxe, and in Ai. X. 
29, and ®. 10, piyad’ taxov. Now supposing it to have been 
allowable to use the Jest syllable of péya so situated as the first of 
a foot, by the power of the metzical accevt, (a proposition, to 
our mind, too extrevagent to be received,) would not the princi- 
ples of Homer's versification have required him to employ peyd)’ 
in preference? Most assusedly, as will be presently demonstrated ; 
and it is thus manifest, that péya cannot be the true reading: 
still we can scarcely embrace peya)’, as we should thus leave the 
remarkable circumstance unaccounted for, that peydA’ is con- 
stantly found in our present copies, when the second syllable is in 
- thesi, and péya when it is in arsi. It is evident that in the above 
‘dnstances, Homer gave -not péya iayor, but péya p’ iaxoy, not 
irs idxovca, but péya fp’ ldyovoa, &e. Againin Il. T. 399. we 
read, 
Lpuepdaréoy 8’ irrorow éxéxdero, warpos éoio* 

and why was not opepdadéoy used for opepdadéa, II. E. 302. 9. 
$21. M. 205. II. 785. T. 41. Y. 285. 382. 443. Od. X. 812 It 
is almost beyond dispute, that opepdadéa p’ is the true reading in 
these pdssages. It would be very possible also to advert to nume- 
rous passages in support of the theory, which are not particularly 
‘ connected with any metrical regulation we have to discuss; but 
we content ourselves with the evidence which has been furnished, 
and which will be furnished, in the following pages ... .” 


On this theory are founded very many of the emendations con- 
tained in this treatise: from which, as being the most striking, we 
have selected the following: _ 


Od. O. 83. Adrws daoreurper, ducer 5€ re Ev ye pépecGar. 
Read, Atrws &p wéper,. 22. 

ll. T. 35. Miu axderay "Ayapéuvore, rorpéve AaGy. 
Read, Mie ard p eimovy . . . ee 

Ih. ®. 283. “Oy fa r° Evavdos dxdépoy yetpare wepivra. 
Read, “Oy fa r’ évavios ard p' Epon...» - 

| Il. ©. 329. My pew axdépoece péyas worapos Pabvdlyns. 

Read, My) pay aro p pcece . . 2 2 “ 

Il. H. 142. Tov Avxdopyos éxegve SdAg, obrt xparei ye. 
Read, . ‘ Me 4s ; ore pa Kparec ye. 

Il. O. 478. “Qs pa@* 6 Se rdfow py evi wrcolgoww EOnxer. 
Read, ‘Qs $40" 6 8 Gp rdfow .. . .,. 

Il. F.172. Aidotds ré poe éaoi, pire éxupé, decvds re. 
Read, . . . « = glrep’ éxupe, decvds re. 


Corrections similar to this last are proposed for Il. B. 781. A. 
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"456. M. 144, O. 396. 11. 366. E. 576. Z, 62. 0. 275. HM. 873; 
-Od.-1.'392. N. 213. P. 37. T. 54. 484. ®. 208. Y. 102.170. 
0. 321. ; . ee 


- I, B. 264. Tex\ryes d-yophi0er’ daceiteesi sinyjou. 
Read, = -% - deéorp pa mAnyjow. 
Il. A. 444. "Hyare roe Eocecbar® éug 8 i vxd Sovpt dapévra. 
Read,’ “Hyare rpoe y éocoOar . . . se 
Il. P. 144. Dpdded viv, Sewas xe wédty xai dor oasoys. 8 
Read, © @paceo viv, ris dp xe rédww Kal p' dary gawons. 
Od. ¥. 115. Nov 8 are puréw, kana 5é xpot eipara elyat. 
Read, Noy 3 Gp’ dre puwdw, . . 


Il. Z. 81. [avrn éxouydpevor, piv abr éy xepat yuvacy. 
Read, . . +t. «.. spl y adr’ év xepol yuvaciay. 
This emendation is supported by Il. 2. 189, 190. X. 266; Od. 
B. 374.,.2. 288, &c. Itis to be made alsg in II. I. 403. N. 172. 


- 17.322. X. 156; Od. N..113. 


Od. ©. 215. EF pey rotor olda é dior dupapincbas, ‘a a 
Read; ~- Ed pay rdiov y’ olda . 

Il. P.'142. “Exrop, eldos dpore, pans dpa moAday eSeveo. . : 
: Read, “Exrop, doar’ eldds ye, « «2 so ; fae 


IL E. 388. Tord Atooopévn, xpvodurucas greev trmovs. 
Read, IToA\d ye Accoopévn, . 
The same correction is proposed ‘for ll. ©. 368. X. 91. &. 755. 


_ Od. N, 438. &. 108. 


Il; I. 440. Ngmov, ovxws ei5d6 dpotiow wohépouo, 
Read, . . -  Gpottoyv Gp rodépowoe” 
So likewise in, N. 358. x. 242. D. 294;'Od. 2. 263. 2. 542. 
HL O. 66. "TAtov xpordpobe, wodeis dhécayr’ alenois. - 
Read, ‘IXlov pa xpowdpode,. ... 2 
So likewise in ©. 104. X. 6. es 
Il. E. 487. Mipros, os dios Mvov dddvre mavérypov.’ 
Read, . 2°. * Alvov pa mavdypov édXévres. 
Il. A. 36. Ty s tee pev Tr opyw BAocuparis dorepavuro. 


t 
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Read, . . oouparris y earepavero. Z 
Wi. A. 156. Kopriy B&qdjoarr" éwel) pada woAAG perati, * 
Read, - - © rel &p pada rode peraéd. 


The expression éxeit ap occurs in Il. 0. ee I. 409.° P. 658. 
Q.. 42. 288; Od. A.’23r. O. 389.':P. 185. Y. 86. W. 258.. In 
the same manner are to be altered, Il. A.’ 56. 307. ©. 144, 211. 
K. 557. Y¥. 135. 368. ‘A437. ‘X. 40; Od. I, 276. K. 465. M. 109. 
II. 89. 442. P. 196. ®. 154. X. 31. a 
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DE DIFFERENTIA PROS ET POETIC 
ORATIONIS DISPUTATIO. 


A Gopor. HERMANNO. 
CIOIODCCXCIV. 


No. Ill.—{ Continued from No, LXXIV.) 





PARS II. 
De elocutione. 


(3) Deneve ad elocutionem adgredimur. Nam quum oratio- 
nis hec sit natura, ut cogitata vocis auxilio significentur, non 
solum ea sunt in vocibus consideranda, que hominum arbitrio 
usuque ad cogitatorum rationem indicandam constituta sunt, (gam 
hec etiam in alio signorum genere locum habitura essent,) sed illa 
etiam respicere convenit, qu propria sunt vocis, neque ad argu- 
mentum et materiam cogitationum, sed ad vim spectant modum- 
que, quo ad animi sensum accipiantur. Tanta enim inter cogita- 
tiones est vocemque necessitudo, ut non modo in sermonibus, quos 
audimus, convenientiam quamdam vocis et sententiarum requira- 
mus, sed etiam in iis, que tacite legendo cognoscimus, si quid 
occurrat, quod ad vocis sonum in pronunciando aut” ingratum 
esset aut insigniter suave futurum, statim aut offendamur, aut ma- 
jorem in modum delectemur. Sunt autem hz vocis conformatio- 
nes, quas elocutionis nomine comprehendimus, quattuor generum. 
Primum genus pro ipsa sonorum natura constituitur: secundum 
in modulatione vocis positum est: tertium numeros complectitur: 
quartum denique ad assz vocis et concentus discrimen spectat. 

Ac primo, quod ad ipsam vocum naturam attinet, ejus duz sunt 
forme, una, que cantus vucatur, altera, que expers cantu est. 
(4) Harum sive quis diversam ad animos vim, sive eam, que ipsa- 
rum est conditio, spectet, cantum fateatur necesse est ad poesin, 
vocem que sine cantu est ad prosam orationem referendam esse. 
Apertum est enim, sine cantu eos loqui, qui coguosci aliquid ab 
aliis volunt : cantum autem ea esse vi preditum, ut unice ad sua- 
vitatem atque oblectationem factus videatur. Quin etiam ipsa 
vocis que est sine cantu, et ejus que cantus dicitur diversitas, qui 
sit utriusque finis, clare indicat. Nam, si quidem ego aliquid in 
hac re video, vocis, quz non habet cantum, ea est ratio, ut sonos 
confusius, neque accurato et equabili aéris pulsu distinctos profe- 
rat. Quare que sic pronunciantur, in his satis habemus, si illa 
vocum discrimina notari possunt, que ad vocabulorum significa- 
tionem et vim percipiendam audiri atque discerni necesse est. Id 
vero est ejus orationis, que ad cognitionem composita est: que 
quia nihil curat aliud, nisi ut notitie rerum animo comprehendi 
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ueant, Omnem vim suam in eo expromit, ut bas quam efficacts- 
time mentibus insinuet. Aliter se res habet in cantu. + Hic quo- 
niam voces edit equabili aéris pulsu discretas, non tam ad id, quod 
vocibus significatur, animum subigit attendere, quam puritatem 
earum et discriminata certis proportionibus intervalla observare. 
Itaque, ut ipsa natura ad. suavitatem factus, totus ad animi oblec- 
tationem adhbibetur. Unde. proprius est poeseos. Sed est hic 
nobis ad duas queestiones respondendsum. Nam etiamsi haud te- 
mere quisquam dubitabit, quin cantus ad poesin, vox cantu expers 
ad prosam orationem pertineat, erunt tamen fortasse, qui id usu 
magis et consuetudini, quam necessitati cuidam, tribuendum esse 
existiment. Hi igitur neyue cur prosa oratio semper et ubique 
cantum adspernari, neque cur poesis non esse sine cantu debeat, 
intelligere' sese fatebuntur. De ‘utraque re nos aliter sentimus. 
‘Atque a prosa quidem oratione cantum abesse debere hoc facilius 
vicerimus, quod id vel suus quemque sensus docet. Cantus enim 
non ést naturalis vox, sed arte composita, neque ad res significan- 
das, sed ad pulcritudinem conformata, neque ad negotia vitamque 
apta, sed in lusa posita. Quare qui cautu uteretur ad hunc finem, 
(5) ut cogitata sua aliis nota redderet, is non solum alienum adhi- 
beret adminiculum, quippe quod a cognitione rerum ad sensum 
pulcritudinis avocaret animos, sed etiam suo ipsius consilio repug- 
naret, qui rem seriam in ludum, veritatem in oblectationem, vite 
negotia in otiosam contemplationem verteret. Similis est poeseos 
sine cantu recitate ratio. Quamquam enim, si sententiz, si dictio 
satis ad pulcritudinem elaborate sunt, cantus videtur omitti posse, 
preesertim quum etiam in tis carminibus, que tacite legimus, absit: 
est tamen quedam non levis caussa, quare eum in carminum reci- 
tatiove necessarium judicemus. Etenim in pulcris artibus omnia, 
quz carent pulcritudine, quum eam admittant, non solum non 
augent vim affectumque artium, sed, quia pulcritudo desideratur, 
turbant eum atque impediunt. Itaque quemadmodum poesis, a 
qua metrum abest, poesis quidem est, sed minus perfecta, quia 
pulcritudinem sententiarum dictionisque detractio pulcritudinis 
humerorum ledit, ita cantu omisso offensionem facit boc, quod, 
oe cetera sint ad pulcritudinis sensum conformata, sola vox a 
ne pueseos recedat, et cognitionem magis quam voluptatem cu- 
rare videatur. Hic quoque optima ad veritatem dux natura est, 
Una enim cum canta orta poesis, cantoresque dicti primitus, qui 
postea, divisis artium officiis, discriminatim poete vocabantur. 
Secundo loco in iis rebus, quibus prosa elocutio a poetica 
differt, modulationem vocis posuimus. Ea appellatione sic otimur, 
ut comparationem syllabarum in quovis vocabulo, quam Greci 
vocant prosodiam, intelligamus. Atque hujus due sunt forme. 
Nam in pronunciandis vocabulis aut solam syHabarum mensuram 
notamus, aut preter mensure siguificationem etiam accentum ad- 
jicimus. Utra harum sit formarum ad poesin, utra ad prosam 
orationem accommodata, non potest obscurum esse. Accentus 
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enim non modo hanc vim atque hunc usum habet, ut significatio- 
nes vocabulorum discernat, et qua quidque potestate dicater 
indicet, sed etiam tah temperamento cum mensura confunditur, 
ut severitatem mesure atque accuratam proportionem minuat. 
€6) Itaque quum ex una parte ad cognitionem rerum atque intelligen- 
tiam spéctet, ex altera parte autem puicritudine illa, que in mea- 
surarum aptis comparationibus est, careat, pros orationis, non 
poeseos est. Mensura vero non solum quod -accentu, qui verbo- 
rum significationis demonstratio est, caret, sed etiam quia dura- 
tionem sonorum certis proportionibus indicat, a coguitione eorum, 
quz-verbis denotantur, ad ipsam vocis considerationem, et con- 
templationem pulcritudinis, quee est in justa temporis dimensione, 
animos avocat. Inde propria poeseos ea pronunciatio est, que 
mensuram neglecto accentu exprimit. Confirmantur ea, que 
diximus, experjentia exemplisque linguarum. Ac Grecos quidem 
Latinosque in prosa oratione accentum, in poesi solam mensuram 
sequutos constat. Quorum de Latinis certior foret clariorque dis- 
putatio, nisi in perpaucis tantum vocabulis accentus, quo in com- 
muni sermone utebantur, Vel e grammaticorum testimoniis notus 
esset, vel probabili conjectura posset exputari. Ut extnde, de quo 
Servii habemus auctoritatem, et infinitivi preteritorum activorum, 
qui contractionem admittunt, ut amavisse, quorum accentum e 
contractione divinare licet. In Grzeca vero lingua certa res est: 
quze simulatque in duas formas divisa est, poeticam et prosam, © 
ptosa accentum conservavit, poetica plane rejecit. Autiquissimis 
enim temporibus, nondum illo discrimine constituto, accentus 
etiam in poesi aliquam dominationem habebat: quod in Homero 
et Hesiodo plurimis potest et tuculentissimis documentis cognosci. 
Inde vero multe verborum conformationes, in quibus mensura 
propter accentum neglecta esset, deinde ut legitimz manserunt 
atque in epicum sermonem recepte sunt. De his in libro primo 
de metris poetarum Grecorum et Romanorum explicatum est. 
Eadem, que tum fuit Grece lingue rativ, nunc Germanice est. 
Sequimur enim fere accentum etiam in poesi: sed veniet aliquando, 
si recte auguror, tempus, quum certior mensura -negligere accen- 
tum, et poeticam quamdam pronunciationem constituere docebit. 
Initia certe hujus rei quedam videre jam nunc licet, ut apud 
Klopstockium, 

(7) . weisst du auch, Gleim, noch, wie, o undurstigster 

von allen Sangern: 

quod ineptus foret, qui ob neglectum accentum reprehenderet. 

Tertia prose et poetice elocutionis differentia posita est in nu- 
meris. Atque hoc quidem in promptu est, neque indiget demon- 
strationis, metrum poeseos esse, numerum metro solutunt prosze 
orationis. Sed quid sit, quo metrum ab oratoriis numeris differat, 
nondum quisquam ex tot tamque preclaris rhetoric artis docto- 
ribus satis videtur explanasse. Nam que e Grecis Aristoteles, 
Demetrius, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Longinus, aliique, ex Ro- 
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manis autem inprimis Cicero et Quinctilianus de hac re disputarunt, 
iis vereor ne perturbaverint magis hunc locum, quam expediverint, 
Depromam quedam ex his. Atque Aristoteles ita de numero 
oratorio scribit: rd 52 oxijpa rijs Aézews Sei phre Euperpor elvac, 
phre &ppv0poy" ro pey yap axiBavoy’ wexddoOa yap doxei, cat dua 
cal éilarnot’ xpocéyew yap moet rg Spoly wore wahuy fie’ 1d be &f- 
puOpoy &répavroy. Si 6 wexepayOar yey, pu) pérpy 5é° andes yap car 
dyvworoy ro drepov. wepaiverat dé dpOug wavra’ 6 8@ rot oyhpa- 
ros rijs Nékews dpOucs SvOpuds Eorty, ov mal ra pérpa rpnrd. 8:0 pvOuov 
det exer rov Adyor, pérpoy 52 pi xolnua yap eras’ SuOpoy dé 427) 
dupiBes’ rovro dé Eorat, éay péype rod f. Apertum est, alia in his 
falsa, alia ambigua esse. Ac falsum est, quod metrum dicit illum 
esse numerum, qui recurrat. Hoc enim ut fiat in versibus heroicis, 
in anapestis, in iambis, in carminibus antistrophicis, at num etiam 
in iis metris, que vocantur droAeAupéva? In quibus quum versus 
omnes inter se sint dissimillimi, omnique repetitione numerorum 
destituti, oratorios existimare hos numeros, ex Aristotelis quidem 
seutentia, non poeticos oportebit. Deinde quam hoc est ambiguum, 
quod numeros oratorios esse quidem numeros, verum non plane, 
sed quadamtenus contendit. Id quidem ut velit intelligi, nusquam 
significavit. Mox vero alio modo sibi repugnat, ubi quum heroi- 
cos numeros, et iambicos, et trochaicos in prosa oratione impro- 
basset, ita scribit: of pév ob» GAXoe dia re ru elpnpéva dgerdor, cad 
dcore perpicol, (8) 6 Sé macay Anwréos* awd pdvov yap oix Zore pérpoy 
tay pnOévrwy? Sore padtora AavOavew. Atqui, ut pxonici neque 
siunt dactylici, neque iambici, neque trochaici numeri, metrum 


_tamen constituent, et quidem notissimum et usitatissimum, atque 


ex lis metris, que continua perpetuitate iterari solent. Quare De- 
mosthenis illud, rots Geois etyopat waot xai xaoas, comparatum 
est a Dionysio Halicarnassensi p. 238. cum hoc versu, 

Kpnaios év puvOpo0ts watda perpopeba. 
Ita hic versus legendus videtur, non, 
Kpnoios év puOpois raida pédXpoper. 
Addit enim Dionysius, &w yap rov reXevralov xodds, ra ye dAAa év 
ndGow ica Spora. Itaque si nota et usitata metra in prosa ora- 


tione vitanda sunt, laudatissimus ille Demosthenis locus non minus 


reprehendi debebit, ac si versum heroicum admisisset. Fortasse 
tumen Aristoteles non voluit pedem pzonem primum vel quartum 
constanter servari, ut est in exemplis, quibus utitur, , 
Kpuvocokopua Exare, wai Acés, 
pera be yay Gdard 7’ Hpdvice vue, 
sed mixtos inter se, ita ut in eodem membro uterque esset, usur- 
pandos censuit. Ita certe mentem ejus cepisse videtur Demetrius 


sect. XXXVIII. XXX1X., qui hoc exemplum e Thucydide affert : 


fiptaro 8¢ ro xaxoy €— AlQtorfas. Paullo propius verum accessisse 


.videtur Longinus: quamquam hic quoque ita perplexe loquitur, 


ut magis obscuro quodam sensu, quam clara intelligentia rem 


. videatur comprehendisse. Demosthenis locus est hic: rodro ro 
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Whgiopa roy rére ry wodec eepiordvra xivdvyoy xapedGOety éxolycey, 
doxep végos.. Eum Longinus sect. xxx1x. dactylicis' numeris - 
compositum dicit, de qua re nota est inepta disputatio Clarkii ad 
Iliad. ii. 537. Neque enim hoc voluit Longinus, solo pede dac- 
tylo hunc omnem locum decurrere, sed regnare in eo et primarium 
esse dactylum, si quis non mensuram, sed pronunciationem accentu 
temperatam spectaret. (9) Quamquam, si ultima verba, dowep 
végos, pro Ionico a majori, ut videtur, habuit, falsus. est simili 
errore, ac Dionysius Halicarnassensis, qui ubique, nulla accen- 
tus ratione habita, mensuras syllabarum respicit. Cujus ad 
exemplum si Thucydidis verba, que p. 1306. affert,-ita dimetiri 
aliquis volet, éracvov | ot rov xpoc | Oévra rg | vdpy rov | Adyor 
rév | de, quis hic, obsecro, numerus erit? Neque rectius in hoc 
genere versatus est Cicero, qui in lib. iii, de oratore cap. 47. et 48. 
quum Aristotelis sententiam commemorasset, a pzonico numero 
exorsum dicit Fannium, si, Quirites, minas illiue, qui quidem in 
prosa oratione non magis sunt numeri pzonici, atque hi sunt. 
heroici, urbem Romam a principio reges habuere. Sed Cicero. 
 quoque verum sensit, modo explicare scivisset. Nam ego, inquit,. 

tllud assentior Theophrasto, qui putat orationem, que quidem sit. 
polita atque facta quodammodo, non adstricte, ae | remtssius, nu-: 
merosam esse oportere. Scilicet non est mirum, si artis rhetoricz 
doctores, qui ad accentum non attenderent, prose orationis nume- 
ros a poeticis non potuerunt satis accurate distinguere. Poeticus 
numerus hic est, qui, neglecto accentu, mensure quibusdam va- 
rietatibus continetur. Hujus lex et ratio certis durationibus, cer- 
toque ordine sonorum comprehensa est. Neque is cognitioni, sed 
oblectationi, inservit: unde initia, fines, intercapedines non pro. 
verborum atque orationis distinctionibus, sed pro ipsa mensurarum 
commoda distributione constitutas habet. Eaque ratio metrum 
vocatur. In prosa autem oratione numeri accentu reguntur, qui 
quum nec tollere plane syllabarum mensuram, neque ab ea ipse 
tolli possit, numeros efficit e duplici numerorum genere, mensura 
accentuque, constantes, in quibus potiorem locum accentus, se- 
cundarium mensura tenet. Itaque imminuta mensure severitate, 
unde oratorium numerum Cicero remissiorem, Aristoteles fuvOpuor 
péxpe rov vocat, quod de pulcritudine metrici numeri detrahitur, 
rependit vis accentuum, aucta vocabulorum significationis potes- 
tate, et eo decursu verborum instituto, qui ad sententiz intelli- 
gentiam est potentissimus, Quamobrem distinctiones non habet alias, 
nisi quz orationis quoque divisiones sunt. Ita jam explicare licebit 
Longini de illo Demosthenis loco sententiam, (10) in qua etiam 
Klopstockius a vero aberravit. Nimirum dactylici sunt isti numeri 
maximam partem, si quidem metricorum numerorum nominibus in 
hoc genere uti licet : rovro ro | Ypgeopa | rov rore rij | redex | wept- 
oravra | xivévvoy | wapedOeiv é | rolnoev | dorep | vépos. Indica- 
bo horum rationem numerorum iis signis, quibus in metrica arte 
utimur, sed accentu prosz orationis, non metrico, notato: 


38 De Differentia Prose et 


r e oe ‘ , 4 e s r) eo feae- 
HAA Fees me On mene Fl ane Pee demon 
a > ‘ 


Ita hxc, si, Quirites, minas illins, hunc habent numerum : 


leclelee 
et hec, urbem Romam a principio reges habuere, hunc : 
r) c e ¢ 4 
ne 

Propemodum intelligi ex his potest, quid sibi velit illud, quod in 
prosa oratione verba ita collocari vetant, ut aut integri versus, ant 
partes certe versuum nasci videantur. Primum enim hoc non nisi 
de usitatissimis metris accipiendum est, que quoniam ita sunt 
nota, ut neminem fateant, non sunt propterea vitanda, quia nu- 
meri isti ad prosam orationem non sint apti, sed quod ob frequen- 
tem in poesi usum etiam cogunt auditorem poeseos recordari. 
Deinde vero sic tantum vitiosi sunt bi numeri, si etiam consenti- 
ente accentu poetici-‘sunt. Nam si accentus facit, ut ne audiri 
quidem metrum, quod in mensura syllabarum est, possit, quemad- 
modum in isto Fannii exordio, vel Taciti, aut hoc T. Livii, facts- 
rusne opereé pretium sim, ita metrum et numeri poetici occultan- 
tur, ut vix tenuissima eorum -vestigia maneant. Quodsi etiam 
accentus ad poeticos numeros ducit, ut-in illo. Ciceronis de oratore 
i. 10. instaret Academia, que, quidqutd dixisses, id te ipsum 
scire negaret, ea negligentia scriptoris: est, non satis a poeseos 
contagione sibi caventis. Czeterum uterque numerus suas habet 
Jeges, (11) non sane quod ad vim et: puleritudinem attinet, (nam 
hz utriusque communes sunt,) sed si vocabulorum conditionem, 
orationis complexiones, usum denique et consuetudinem spectes. 
Ut in quibusdam versibus, -maxime in anapesticis, nihil offensionis 
habent plura contigua verba ejusdem longitudinis et mensure : 


. gpotbos rpéoBus, dpovdor waides. 
In prosa autem oratione si plura verba parem et lopgitudinem et 
accentum habentia continuantur, ut hee ipsa Euripidis, intolera- 
bilia sunt, presertim in fine sententiz. Quare ibi si ponuntur, 
videndum, ut vim quamdam hic numerus habeat, que non est in 
aliis numeris, Ut in Demosthenico illo, doxep végos. Id recte 
observat Longinus nusquam potuisse melius, quam in fine, collo- 
cari; nec perinde esse, utrum os végos, vel worepe vépos dicatur. 
Ex ‘his numeris melior certe esset hic, dorepet végos, quia etiam in 
antispastico exitu aliquod roburesset ; multo deterior alter, ds »égos, 
qui pzne ad mollitiem amphibrachi accedit. Sed fortissimus om- 
hium is'est, quo usus est Demosthenes, ut asperrimus maximeque 
preruptus. Similis fere ratio in verborum complexionibus obtinet, 
In quibus eavendum, ne vel inter se nimis sint similes, vel mem- 
brorum pari conformatione lectorem defatigent. Contra in poesi 
hee similitudo numerorum sive in membris periodorum, sive in 
ipsis periodis fere legitima est. Porro numeri oratorii lex est, ne 
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ultra spiritum et jatera producatur: eaque lex ad periodos earum+ 
que membra spectat. In poesi eadem sane, sed tantum in versuum 
Jongitudine, non etiam in complexionibus verborum, lex esti 
Denique usus et in oratoriis numeris et in poeticis, non ille qui- 
dem temere, sed ob aliquam virtutem numerorum, certas quasdam 
consuetudines stabilivit. De qua re in oratoriis numeris perob- 
scura questio est, maximeque indigens vive atque in ore hominum 
versantis lingue. Certiores poeticorum sunt numerorum consue- 
tudines. Hi enim quia multe minorem habent, quam prose ora+ 
tionis numeri, vatietatem, eamque ipsam certa ratione in quedani 
genera divisam, (12) aliquanto facilius poterit, qui aurem lectione 
poetarum adsuefecerit, usitata ab insolentibus, ea que potuerint 
usurpari ab iis que non potuerint, discernere. Quod qui fecerit; 
negabit is, puto, hujusmodi versum a quoque tragico factum : 


ras Suoravov Kod xiS0s, 


aedum ut reponat usquam. Alia hujusmodi exempla in chor 
carmipne, quod est in Euripidis Oreste v. 310. seqq. reperiuntur, 
Ejusdem generis queedam versuum cesure sunt. Ut in illo 
fEschyli, 

cal pay didois éXeecvos eicopay eye. 
etiamsi ita legatur, 

kat pojy piders éAervds eisopay eye, | 
erit tamen quod usitatam cesuram esse neglectam mireris. Quanto 
enim elegantius scripsisset, 

kai pay éXewos eloopay piras ey. : ae 
Cur ergo non hoc reponimus? Scilicet pretenditur cesura, que 
vocatur é¢Onpeuepys, multum illa, ut-putant, usitata. Atqui si hee 
cesura ne est quidem omnino cesura, quid tum? Equidem certe 
Eschylum, quum posset legitimam czsuram levissima ordinis ver- 
borum mutatione consequi, non arbitror id eum non fuisse facty- 
rum, Verum, nisi fallor, alio modo cesuram illam conservavit, 


Nam quum in duobus codicibus ¢iAococy legatur, ita eum scripsisse 
veri simillimum est : . 


kai pay giro olxrpos eloopav eye. 

Sed satis dictum de numeris. Reliquum est, ut de-ultima prosee 
et poetice elocutionis differentia explicetur. Ea vero posita est 
in.vi, quam vox pro diversis prosz et poetic orationis finibus ad 
animos hominum habet. Ac quoniam prosz orationis hic est finis, 
ut rerum cognitionem atque intelligentiam afferat, id in primis 
curari in elocutione debet, ut clara sit vox atque distincta. (13) 
Poesis autem quum ad sensum pulcritadinis referatur, atque ipsa 
quoque elocutione animos commovere studeat, gperam dare pote- 
rit, ut, etiam si nonnihil impediatur sententiarum intelligentia, vox 
tamen quantum potest plena, sonora, grandis, coagmentata, et pene 
tumultuosa ad aurem'‘accidat. Quamobrem prosa oratio assam 
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vocem requirit, quam gon modo sic intelligimus, ut symphonia 
musicorum instrumentorum, sed etiam ut aliarum vocum concen- 
tus absit. Confunduntur enim conjuncte voces, neque exaudiri 
satis cognoscique id, quod quis loquitur, sinunt. Poesis vero, 
quz non ad cognitionem, sed ad oblectationem apta est, ac sepe 
cognita jam et omnibus nota canitar, densatis vocibus et sympho- 
nia confertam vim in animos hominum effundit. 

Sed hc hactenus. Venio nunc ad id, cujus caussa hec altera 

ars disputationis de prose et poetice orationis differentia in 
ucem emissa est. Indicenda est enim litteratis hujus urbis civibus 
in diem x1I. Martii solemnitas public orationis, qua deman- 
datum nuper mihi munus Ordinarie Professionis Eloquentiz aus- 
picaturus sum, Cujus muneris ratio quum, his presertim tempo- 
ribus, hoc maxime a me videatur exigere, ut studia antiquarum 
litterarum, nimis illa jam contemni cepta, pro virili parte tueri, 
suumque iis honorem conservare adnitar oratione illa, quid hoc sit, 
litteras humaniores colere, quamque vim habeat, conabor osten- 
dere. Sed preter heec, que ipsius muneris caussa mihi dicenda 
puto, etiam gratias agere oportet iis, quorum id consilio et patro- 
cinio consequutus sum. Ac sive ipsum beneficium respiciam, 
muneris dignitas, officii gravitas, honoris amplitudo largissimam 
gratulandi materiam prebent; sive eorum, a quibus tributum est, 
recorder, FRIDERICI AuGusT!, Serenissimi Principis, (14) cle- 
mentia, sapientissimorum ejus amicorum auctoritas, amplissimi 
ordinis philosophorum gratia et’ commendatio, aliorum denique 
summorum virorum studium ac voluntas, ita mibi et exoptata et 
cumulata contigerunt, ut nihil neque ad pietatem sanctius, neque 
ad animi sensum antiquius gratiis agendis habere me posse achic 
trer. Quo magis, ut ReEcTOR ACADEMIZ MAGNIFIcUS, 
PRINCIPES CELSISSIMI, COMITES ILLUSTRISSIMI, GRAVIS- 
SIMI UTRIUSQUE REIPUBLIC & PROCERES, NOBILISSIMI §T 
HUMANISSIMI COMMILITONES hanc orationem nostram pre- 
eentia sua et frequentia celebrem reddere velint, qua pietate quo- 
que studio decet, rogamus. 








Athenian Elegance delineated ; or, a Critical Inquiry 
anto the Principles and Laws of the Grecian Tragic 
Poetry. 


eco Ea TIS 


No. III.—[ Concluded from No. LXXIV.] 
Tur position of the anapzst must now engage our attention. It 


is altogether needless to remark, that the admission of this foot 
into the fifth place of an iambic trimeter, is not, in the present 
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state of philology, countenanced by any critic whatever; such an 
usage would be utterly destructive of, the proper character of the 
concluding dipode. But in the extensive field of classical discus- 
sion, there ig no one point that has been more controverted, thant 
whether an anapzst may or may vot be employed as the third foot 
of the verse. On this side we can rank all the most eminent 
metrical critics, besides a host of less eminent though respectable 
philologists; but although their opponents are accumulating daily, 
the few advocates of its admission have not yet.resigned the con- 
test. Repeatedly vanquished on the ground of classic authority, 
they have advanced with undiminished ardor to attack the less 
guarded position of the usage in question injaring the metrical 
beauty; nor have they altogether failed of success. Indeed the 
arguments employed in the defence of this point are quite feeble 
and inadequate, forming a striking contrast to those which affect 
the practice of the tragedians. The remark of Maltby ts, ‘‘ Me- 
mini quendam amicum olim a me petiisse, an apud Sophoclem 
anapestus in tertia sede possit inveniri, aut dactylus in quinta: 
cui responsum dedi; prius rarissime, et ob banc causam, quia 
anapeestus in tertia sede cesuram, sive comma, quo versus debet 
dividi, pessum daret, et exinde versum redderet Svcpovcoy. Morell. 
Huc respexit Porsonus, Preef. ad Hec. not. p. 5.” But the asser- 
tion of Morell requires the aid of the position, ‘this dividing cx- 
sura was never neglected by the tragedians of Athens,” to attain 
the rank of an argument. Standing, however, on the principles 
we advanced, whilst considering the position of the dactyl, the ex- 
clusion of the anapest from the third place of the senarius, may 
he proved almost beyond the possibility of a doubt. The same 
regard for the preservation of the iambic character of the verse, 
that dictated such restrictions on the dactyl used as the third foot, 
(restrictions depriving it in a manner of its importance as a dactyl,) 
rendered it necessary that the anapzst should either be submitted 
to similar restrictions, or forfeit all claim to the third place of the 
line. But the nature of the anapest vv -, so widely different from 
the dactyl + vv, made it impossible to impose any regulation of 
the tendency referred to; and thus it became ‘incumbent on the 
poet to exclude it altogether from that part of the verse. To enter 
more deeply into the subject will be unnecessary, while Porson’s 
preface to the Hecuba of Euripides, and the supplement to that 
preface, are so extensively known and so highly valued. We sball, 
accordingly, content ourselves with noticing the exception in favor 
of a proper name. It is universally allowed, that when the inser- 
tion of a proper name became necessary, (the insertion of which 
necessarily implied the introduction of an anapest in one of the 
middle four places, or the violation of some regulation, equal in 
Importance to that which confines the anapest to the first place,) 
it was lawful to introduce this foot as the second, third, fourth, or 
fifth of the verse, though the preference was, in our judgment, 
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given to the third place. Porson is further of opinion, that not 
only was a concession made to the anapest in this case, hut that 
likewise the same liberty was occasionally claimed in reference to, 
roper names, where no case of utter necessity could be proved. 
fn this particular he appears to be virulently opposed by many 
critics, who admire and support his observations aod reasonings 
on the subject of the anapzst in tertia sede. Among them, Er- 
furdt has the following note on the 794th verse of the Philoctetes 
of Sophocles: ‘“ Hermanni.correctionem exhibui ad Eurip. Hec. p. 
62. propositam. In vulgata lectione preter malos numeros offen- 
dit inepta orationis forma, ’Aydpepvoy & Mevéd\ae. Quasi quid 
sit, quod Menelaum magis quam Agamemnonem abominetur Phi- 
loctetes. Anapzsto versum copntaminanti male patrocinatur Por- 
sonus in Suppl. ad pref. Hecub. p. 23. Nam simile nostro loce 
exemplum in Aschylo nullum, in Sophocle nonnisi unum exstat 
Aj. v. 1008. idque jam a Toupio bene emendatum. Euripideo- 
rum nulla est habenda ratio.” The verse of the Philoctetes is, 
"Aydpeprvoy, & Mevédae, ris dy dvr’ duod- 
and the emendation of Hermann, 
Ilas av, *Aydpeproy, xal Mevédews, avr’ éuod. 

With regard to the verse of the Ajax, we do not advocate the 
correctness of the present reading; indeed we fully acquiesce in 
the opinion of Toup, supported as it is by authorities. But the 
difficulty arising from this line is not to be so easily evaded as the 
opponents of Porson would wish. The passage bas evidently 
suffered by transcription, but the corrections hitherto proposed 
are almost a sufficient proof of the truth of the present lection of 
this line. Respecting the emendation of Hermann, we thiuk it 
enough to say, that it is not such as to recommend itself to the 
adoption of philologists. The remark of Dunbar is in point: 
“* Heec (correctio) ferenda erat, si quidem nihil antea fuerat quod 
ad se traheret nomen' Agamemnonis et Menelai. Sed, meo 
judicio, d dexAot orparnAdraz, non sinit ut 'Aydapeuvor, & Merédae, 
quz est vulgaris lectio, a se, interrogativis verbis wis &v separe= 
tur: & certe ante Mevédae offendit. Lectionem, quam dedi, proba+ 
biliorem judico, scil. 

[lds "Aydpepvoy, cai Mevédrews, dv rovy’ enol.” 

. We regret that the critical sagacity of the learned Professor 
merely detected the errors of others, without satisfactorily cor- 
recting them. The reading he has adopted is, unless we are 
greatly: deceived, liable, though not in the same degree, to the 
objection he has advanced to that of Erfurdt. Besides, we do 
most earnestly maintain, that a short vowel cannot on any prin- 
ciple remain short before the consonants uz»; and that a spondee 
is not to be tolerated in any of the ‘ even’ places, except in a case 
of absolute necessity, or of urgent expedience; neither of which is 
presented in the verse in question. Erfurdt indeed, in his anno- 
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tations on the 1077th verse ef the Ajax, takes occasion to notice 
an assertion of Brunck, viz. ‘‘ that the tragedians of Athens inva- 
riably lengthened a short vowel before xr, x7, pv, ox, of; and ob- 
serves, that with regard to py, the rule should .be considered of 
general not of universalapplication: but the passages he adducesto 
confirm his sentiments, either present cases of urgent expedience, 
or nullify his argument by their corruptions. After these remarks, 
any emendation we may offer will be doubtless regarded with an 
éye of suspicion, and scrutinized.to the very bottom. Aware of 
the disadvantage under which we thus labor, we should shrink 
from the task, but that the circumstances which expose us ‘to these 
difficulties, imperatively cal] on us to face them with resolution. 
Casting ourselves then on the candor of our readers, we proceed 
to inguire a little further into the passage. The sentence, accerd-+ 
ing to Mass., is, . 
4 & Sexdot arparnAdrat, 
"Aydpepvov, & Mevérae, wis &y dyr’ épuov 
Tov toov xpdvov rpépore rhvde riy vdooy 5 x 


Now it cannot admit of dispute, that, as the sentence now stands, 


_ the vocative interjection d before Mevédae is altogether inappro- 


priate ; and it is equally evident, that either a particle synonymous 
with cai originally joined the two proper names, or the words 
dexdot orparnAdrat have been a little modified by transcribers, and 
had in the first instance an individual application to ’Aydpepvoy, 
The former hypothesis is the ground of the corrections already 
discussed ; and we cannot on this hypothesis furnish any satis- 
factory émendation. The following may to some wear an appear- 
ance of probability : 


"Aydpepvor #5 Mevédews, dy dvr’ époi- 


in which case the sentence will be terminated by a period, not a 
note of interrogation; but to this correction there are many ob- 
jections of weight. The latter method has never yet, to our know- 
lege, been tried ; but for our own part, we consider that the path 
it discovers to ua is, if properly pursued, more likely to lead to 
the right conclusion than the beaten track. Let it be observed 
then, that Sophocles, when speaking of Agamemnon and Menelaus | 
as united in command, usually employs the word dcocol:not Serdot, 
(see vss. 264. 1024. Aj. 57.).and with propriety; that exactly cor- 
responding to the Latin term ‘ gemini’, whilst this may be accu- 
rately translated ‘ duplices.’ Yea, we question whether the epithet’ 
duxAot is strictly applicable to the case of two persons conjointly 
engaged in any office. Inthe second place, not only does the 
word dcx)ovs answer pretty nearly to the English ‘double,’ but in 
many passages it is to be rendered ‘ versutus,’ ‘ crafty’ or ‘ subtile ;’ 
a meaning which the duplex of the Romans occasionally bears. 
From these considerations we have been Jed to conjecture, 
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& Scx\ob erparn\ara 
"Ayapepvoy, d Mevédae, ris ay dvr’ épuot 
Tov teow xpdvoy rpégotre rivde rijy vdcor ; 

The triumphant and impassioned inquiry, “‘ how would ye bear 
up under this disease,” (words far from being adequate to convey 
the force of the original,) well corresponds to the taunt of super- 
ficial qualities contained in the epithet S:eAov. The view this 
lection takes of the relative power of Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
is abundantly justified by Aj. 1386, 7: in short, it is, beyond all 
comparison, more elegant than any that have passed under our 
revision ; and it acquires not a little degree of probability from the 
circumstance, that supposing it to be the true reading, the cor- 
ruption of the passage is not difficult to be accounted for. We 
have enlarged in our remarks, in order to show that there is one 
verse, at the least, in the writings of Sophocles, that cannot be 
wrested to confirm the sentiments of Erfurdt, according to which, 
the admission of an anapest is not to be tolerated in any but the 
first place of the verse, unless in a case of utter necessity. But 
even conceding the position, that in the extant works of A’schylus 
and Sophocles there is not a single verse to be found in support 
of Porson’s theory, the gratuitous affirmation of Erfurdt, ‘ Euri- 
pideorum nulla est habenda ratio,” amounts nearly to a refutation 
of the doctrine which requires such an assertion. But this is not 
all that can be urged on that side of the question we advocate: 
the fact is, that although the word MevéAae can be used in a sena- 
rius without incurring the introduction of an anapest, and although 
the term Mevé\ews can be employed with propriety, yet in the 
passage we have considered, neither object could have been 
effected without material injury to the sense; and thus the intro- 
duction of the anapest stands on the basis, not indeed of utter 
necessity, but of what is next in firmness and stability, pressing 
expedience. So with other verses. It may be that this was not 
the idea of Porson; indeed from the limitation he afterwards. 
makes of his remark, to the case when the anapest is in one 
proper name, we may conclude that such was not the sentiment 
entertained by the great English professor; but farther than the 
above principle warrants, we dare not extend the liberty in ques- 
tion, nor can we subscribe to any minor regulation, which goes to 
limit the application of that principle. . 

We must now pass ‘on to notice the anapzst used as the first 
foot of an iambic trimeter. That it has a title to this position, 
cannot be questioned : the only point to which attention must be 
paid, is, whether it occupies it under any restrictions. Ia the 
extant productions of the Attic tragedians, there are, it must be 
confessed, but comparatively few passages; in which the anapzst 
in prima sede is contained in more than one word; and Hermann, 
observing this: peculiarity of usage, has conjectured it to have 
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been a standing law of the tragic senarii, that the anapest so 
sitaated should be either comprehended in a single word, or di- 
vided between a preposition and the noun it governs. We copy 
the following extract from Maltby’s prosody: ‘‘‘ Atque in primo 
loco, in quo frequentissimus est anapzstus, hec lex obtinet, ut 
iste syllabe,'e quibus constat anapzstus, omnes ejusdem vocabali 
sint.’ Hermann. Pref. in Hecub. p. 53. ‘ Exceptio, si qua est, in 
prepositionis usu posita videtur. Nam quum prepositio plerum- 
que necessario ante id nomen, quod regit, collocari debeat, pro- 
pemodam prepositio cum nomine conjuncta unius verbi vice 


-fungitur. Ejusmodi exempla solus Euripides suppeditat.’ Ib. p. 56. 


Sed vide Heraclid. vss. 91. 1017.” 

In the sentiments of Hermann we cannot fully coincide; his re- 
marks, though foundedin truth, are by no means sufficiently precise 
or correct. How can it, we ask, affect the recitation of the verse, to 
have the anapest in prima sede, comprehended in one word, or 
distributed between more than one? Let us attend to the point a 
little more closely, and we shall soon perceive that the usage in 
question merely illustrates the observance, that the anapzst was 
never employed as the first foot, except when any other arrange- 


‘ment would have, in a degree, rendered the verse less expressive, or 


have induced a still greater impropriety in its. metrical construction. 
When a word is vv -, the last syllable being long by nature, (and 
this is the most usual form of an anapest constituting a word,) it is 
evident that it can only be introduced into a senarius, either as an 
anapest, or the first two syllables being the last of a tribrach in 
the second or fourth places, and the last as the first of a dactyl or 
spondee in the third, or a spondee in the fifth place; a collocation 
often impracticable, and still oftener injurious. Similar is the case 
when a word commences »“ -; and even when a word is of itself 
vvy, circumstances may arise which may render the admission 
of an anapzst in the first place preferable to any other mode of 
distribution. In the detail of our sentiments on this head, it is 
necessary to be very particular, the subject being, in a measure, 
complicated and abstruse. Hermann then remarks, that the ana- 
pst in the first place is always contained in one word, but allows 
that in the works of Euripides it is occasionally composed of a 
preposition, and the word or part of the word that it governs: 
he considers farther, that this regulation was in force as of itself 
influencing the beauty of the verse. We, on the other hand, do 
maintain, that contemplated as observed for its own sake, the 
usage is altogether inexplicable; and accordingly, without re- 
ceiving it as a rule, regard it as furnishing instances of a more 
general observance. And although to attend to the observance 
for which we contend, is, in most cases, to follow the rule of 
Hermann, yet there are passages in which the observance excuses 
what the rule condemns, and condemns what the rule excuses. 
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The following line of the Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus comes 
‘under the latter observation,—the only verse of the kind, aniongst 
all those in the eleven tragedies already named, in accordance 
‘with the regulation of Hermann : 
Tlorapéy re xnyal, rorrlwy re cupdrwy, V. 89. 
With equal beauty and strength of expression may it be said, 
Tinyal re xrorapéy, rovriwy re xupdrey, 
especially when taken in connexion with the succeeding verse : 
and these were undoubtedly the words of Zschylus. 

Let us now advert for a moment to the position of the tribrach. 
-It may be observed in the first place, that this foot, from its pecu- 
liar character UW u, is calculated to give by its occasional iutro- 
duction in the senarius, an admirable variety to the recitation, at 
ouce simple, easy, and elegant. Not so when two tribrachs follow 
each other, the concurrence of'so many short syllables not being 
too consistent with the iambic character, or the unassuming dig- 
nity of the verse ; and thus, instances of such a collocation are 
extremely rare, and whenever they do oceur, the tribrachs are in 
‘the former part of the line. Besides, two consecutive tribrachs 
‘cannot, unless we are greatly deceived, be uttered with propriety 
‘without an intervening vocal pause; and accordingly, when the 
objectionable usage was adopted, the feet were so placed as to 
admit, agreeably to our system of recitation, of one of the metrical 
pauses between them. e venture to affirm, that not one single 
passage, possessing any great claim to correctness, can be ad- 
duced to show that they are admissible beyond these limits. The 
1420th verse of the Philoctetes, which is, according to Mss., 

"ABavarov dperiy éryov, ds wapeo® opgy, 
has indeed occasioned critics no little trouble, as will be seen 
from the following note of Erfurdt :—* d&perjy dupliciter offendit, 
primum ob ictum in prima syllaba male collocatum, dein quia 
sequentibus parum videtur aptum esse. Quippe requiritur vox, 
qua exprimatur, quod sub adspectum venire possit. -E priore 
Hermanni conjectura, dedi &0dvaroy a&dcfy. Priorem dico, quando- 
quidem in Notis Mstis hc monuit: ‘’A@dyaroy aper}y vitiosum 
esse, et sensus, et Euripidei numeri arguunt. Certius etiam affir- 
maverim, 4Am)y non esse Sophocleum, quo ut numeri corrigantur, 
sSensui tamen male prospicitur. Seepe major laus est aniniadver- 
tentis vitik, quam corrigentis ; certe tutior. Sed si tamen scire 
cupis quid suspicer, vereor ne istud éperjy ex interpretatione 3: 
dperjy ortum sit. Sensus loci tale quid requirit : 
"Addvaroy albép’ Erxov, ws rhpecO’ épgy. 

Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 

Enisus arces attigit igneas.’ 
els G04varov alOép’ éuxeody dicit Eurip. Hel. 1022.” Schefer 
appears silently to have retained the vulgar reading ; and Dunbar, 
without any original remarks, adopts the correction of Hermann 
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“pproved of by-Esfurdt. For our own part, we cannot conctr fn 
either of the emendations proposed, being decidedly of opinion, 
that they considerably.impair the sentiment which the poet in- 
tended to convey. The phrase objected to by Hermann and 
Erfurdt bas been correctly translated by Musgrave, ‘immortale 
décus.’ Without altering the expression we would write, 
"Aperiy &0dvaroy Eoyov, os wapec® dpgy. 

And this reading, whilst it proceeds on a simple principle, is 
sufficiently justified from the charge of metrical impropriety, by 
our concluding observations on the position of the anapest. 
Whilst we highly respect its author, we cannot but regard as 
puerile that sentence of Erfurdt, in his note on the 818th verse of 
the Electra of Sophocles, ‘‘ Anapzstum iambico versui ex emenda- 
tione inferre, etiam ab initio versus, religiosum est.” We recur to 
our motto, a beautiful motto, and one that does credit to the 
mind of Hermann :—‘‘ Omnino causse prius investigande sunt, 
quam regule constituendz.” 

It must be remarked, secondly, that a tribrach never occupies 
the fourth place of the line, when a dactyl occurs in the third. 
Such a collocation is entirely inconsistent with that regard for the 
preservation of the iambic character of the verse, which we have 
shown influenced the tragedian of Athens in adopting many of his 
regulations, and imposing many of his restrictions. Neither are 
we aware, that any classical authority of moment can. be adduced 
in support of it: in those eleven plays, at the least, which we 
have more particularly examined, there is only one passage that 
can afford it the slightest countenance. We allude to the 1096th 
and 1097th verses of the Trachiniz of Sophocles, of which the 
following lection prevails throughout our editions : 

Acguf x’ uecroy immoBapova orpardy 

Onpwr, UBprorjy, avopoy, Umépoyoy Play. 
The Mss, have without exception éxelpoyoy, a circumstance in our 
judgment rendering the present reading highly suspicious. Now, 
af we mistake not, the epithet dvopoy is totally unnecessary, and 
bears some indications of having been originally a gloss on the 
preceding one, #Bpiorfy. The present position of &uccrov, more- 
over, appears to us altogether unsuitable; in short, admitting 
the correctness of the vulgar reading, the verses are utterly devoid 
of sentential or metrical beauty, far different from those with 
which they are associated. We have been led, from the conside- 
rations enumerated, to adopt the following correction ; 

Arguij re Onpwy ixxoBdpova orparoy 

"Apucrov tBproriy bxépoyoy Biay, 
the antepenultimate of ixépoyoy being lengthened by the ictus _ 
metricus.—After a dactyl in the first place, the tribrach may oc--- 
casionally be introduced, with the proviso, however, that a pause 
is to be made after the first syllable of the dactyl, and, as a neces- 
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sary consequence, that no pause is to be made after that foot. 
See Ajac. 854. Phil. 796. 

In treating of the position of the spondee, it is requisite to notice 
briefly the reason of the general rule, viz. that this foot may 
occupy any or all of the places of an iambic trimeter denoted by 
the odd numbers, the first, the third, and the fifth, but cannot be 
allowed in the second, fourth, or sixth. Every principle of metri- 
cal consistency rendered it necessary, that the last foot of a sena- 
rius should be an iamb; and this point being established, it will 
be easy to perceive, that by no other method could the systems 
of senarii be varied with so great beauty and propriety. But the 
only thing of consequence to which lengthened attention must be 
given, whilst examining this branch of our subject, is the ‘ pausa’ 
of Porson; the doctrine of the learned professor containing the 
only exception to the general rule, or rather, the only additional 
restriction on the use of the spondee, that can be defended by any 
thing like argument, or derive the least support from the classic 
writings. Porson observes, ‘‘ Hanc regulam plerumque in senariis 
observabant tragici, ut si voce, que creticum pedem efficeret, 
terminaretur versus, eamque vocem bypermonosyllabon prezce- 
deret, quintus pes iambus vel tribrachys esse deberet. Non potue- 
runt igitur talem versum tragici scribere, qualis est, 

Kpuzrovra xeipa cal xpéowxoy rovprady, 
certe noluere, si modo vel diversa orthographica, vel alia verborum 
positura vitare possent, In scenam missos magno cum pondere 
versus. Res eadem est, si creticus in trocheum et syllabam dis- 
solvitur: vel si cretico in syllabam longam et iambum dissoluto, 
syllaba longa est aut articulus aut prepositio, aut quevis denique 
vox, quz ad sequentia potius quam precedentia pertineat. Verum 
si secunda quinti pedis pars ejus sit generis, ut preecedenti verbo 
adhzreat, et ambo quasi unam vocem simul efficiant, non jam 
amplius necesse erit, ut verbum precedens brevi syllaba termine- 
tur.” The natural inquiry, which a careful perusal of these re- 
marks is calculated to suggest, is, on what principle can the rule 
be justified? The quotation from Horace is of a general nature 
and a general application, and has no distinct, particular reference 
to the subject under consideration. Thus the task devolves on 
us, to develope the reasons which induced the tragedians of 
ancient Greece to adopt the regulation, in most if not all of its 
branches. In the first case specified by Porson, supposing that 
the spondee was admitted as the fifth foot, the conclusion of the 
verse would bes |--v4. This is also the case when, as Porson 
expresses it, the cretic is divided into a trochee and a final sylla- 
ble; and likewise in the third instance specified, the intimate con- 
nexion between the two words constituting the syllable and the 
jamb, rendering the occurrence of the less metrical pause after 
the former improper. Now not only was it incumbent on the 
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poet to preserve in the concluding dipode, the proper character, so 
to speak, of the verse, as far as could be done consistently with 
the proper variety; but it was requisite likewise, that this most 
important part of the line sheuld be characterised by that species 
of dignity, attainable by the occurrence of the metrical pauses, 
On these grounds the most approved terminations are, 


Fe ee) ee ee mae ee 
Sees 

terminations beautifully interspersed in the tragic writings of the 
Athenian dramatists. The termination +| ‘U4 was less ap- 
proved, and still less the one under consideration ~ | ~4 +; and 
of this last, if not of both, may it be said, that whenever it could 
be done without weakening the sense, or incurring a greater viola- 
tion of metrical beauty, it was excluded from the iambic trimeters 
of Grecian tragedy. On these principles we also disapprove of 
the terminations -|4 JUU-, +|Uo uu 4; of the latter especially, 
of which, as far as our recollection extends, there is not a single 
instance in the extant tragedies. We are not a little surprised 
that Porson could say, ‘‘ si voce, que creticum pedem efficeret, 
terminaretur versus, eamque vocem hypermonosyllabon prece- 
deret, quintus pes iambus vel tribrachys esse debet :” it being im- 
possible to make the fifth foot a tribrach, when the concluding 
word is a cretic- v-: indeed, it is in our judgment most proba- 
ble, that Porson’s words have been in this particular misprinted. 
As a critic, Porson is ever to be admired and respected; and had 
we been able to discover any consistent principle affecting the 
usages specified in the rule we are considering, in addition to those 
already mentioned, especially if it had served to recommend the 
rule precisely as given by the great professor, that principle should 
have had, on our part, its due degree of consideration. But this 
has not been the case; and as we are studious on the one hand 
to acquiesce in no regulation for which no satisfactory or suffi- 
cient reason can be assigned, and on the other to give every 
principle its proper latitude, we must adopt as correct a regula- 
tion, or more properly an observance, in many respects coinciding 
with, but io as many differing from, that embracing the doctrine of 
the ‘ pausa.’ - And the sentiment we entertain on this subject ts 
not a little recommended by its conveniency for practice; for 
although there are verses, (see for instance, (kd. Tyr. 38. 19. 327. 
339.) in which the termination we object to occurs, without in- 
volving a violation of Porson’s rule, yet most if not all of these, 
and numerous others condemned by the ‘pausa,’ of which no 
satisfactory correction could be offered, may be referred with pro- 
ptiety to the excusing clause of our remark. 

Having thus endeavored to furnish our readers, with the regula- 
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tions by which the use of several feet admissible in the iambac 
senariyus was restricted, and the principles on which those regula- 
tions were formed, we must, in the next place, advert to the other. 
restrictions to which the Tragic poet,submitted from a regard to 
euphony. We commence with two remarks of Professor Porson ; 
the former, tbat the third and fourth feet are seldom found as in 
the following verses: 
MevéAae, pe) yYyapas troorheas cogas, 
Opyxny repaoarres ports TOG Tr—* 
the latter, that the third and fourth feet were: never. united in one 
word. With regard to the first observation, the only principle on 
which the restriction it contains can be justified, is, that any pause 
in the middle of the verse was disapproved of by Athenian refine- 
ment; a principle in itself extremely probable, and, together with 
the rematk founded on it, rendered indubitable by classic usage. 
The collocation proscribed by the second, is equally if not more 
objeetionable, provided the third and fourth feet constitute one 
word, as in the subjeined line ; : 
"H apr’ dp’ dy | xapecxdxess | xpnopar épare 

in which, however, the intimate counexion between the verb and 
preceding particle, renders it necessary, that the less metrical 
pause should be made after the first dipode, instead of the greater. 
Except in cases similar to this, when the collocation referred to 
takes place, the greater metrical pause accurs at the end both of 
the first and the second dipode, a circumstance which manifestly 
occasions no very poetic sound to the verse. But we cannot go 
so far as to exclude even this arrangement of the words, under aH 
circumstances, from the senarius: respecting it and that previously 
noticed, we consider it more safe and more consistent to say, that 
they are very seldom to be met with in the extant works of the 
standard tragedians, and that it does not appear that they were 
resorted to, unless in cases of peculiar expedience. These two 
rules, thus qualified, contain all that is requisite to be advanced in 
the shape of rules, concerning the arrangement of words and feet, 
—in other words, the distribution of the metrical pauses. In this 
particular there is a beautiful variety throughout the compositions 
of the Attic tragedians; and although some collocations occur 
far more frequently than others, being intrinsically of superior 
beauty, yet no arrangement unless absolutely unharmonious, and 
irreconcilable with the character of the verse, was altogether ex- 
cluded. It may, notwithstanding, be requisite to notice before we 
proceed, the following paragraph taken from the observations of 
Hermann on the iambic trimeter of the tragedians, in his work on 
the Science of Metres. ‘‘ Porsonum sequutus censor editionis mez 
Supplicum Euripidis in Diario Classico (Classical Journal,) tom. 
16. p. 428 sqq. dum in res fortuitas parvique momenti iatentus 
erat, regulam proposuit hanc, ubi tertius pes tragici senarii ura 
voce contineretur, simulque versus dividi posset in duas pastes 
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eequales, plerumque alteram versus partem aut elisionem ante se 
A aut vocabulo incipere, quod orationem imchoare non 
posset, veluti dy», ydp, 6é, uévy, omninoque dictionibus encliticis; 
eamque regulam non solum ad eos versus spectare, in quibus ter- 
tius pes vel integro vocabalo, vel parte longioris vocabulo implere- 
tur, sed etiam in quibus illud vocabulum ex duobus in unum coit- 
jungi solitis constaret, qualia sunt dfrov, elaep, eirts, &c. Non 
facile, inquit, intelligi, cur magis placuerit auribus Atheniensium, 

Eis raécde yap BrAéao’ | éxeviduny rdde, 

Keivn yap daAecky | vv, els Tpolay r’ ayer, 
quam, ' 

Eis rdode yap Préwas | éxnutauny rade, 

Kelvyn yap Gdecev | 1a8’, els Tpolav r’ dyer, 
at facto tamen rem comprobart. Nempe tota ista observatio talis 
est, ut, qui sic omnes tragicorum versus per singulos pedes exami- 
nare volet, multa possit hujusmodi, que casu facta sunt, pro re- 
gulis vendere. Quid est enim, quod, ut ipse fatetur vir doctus, 
qui hanc observationem in medium attulit, Eschylus ac Sopho- 
cles sepe violaverant legem istam, Euripides autem, multo illis 
alias negligentior, eam observavit?” The concession made by the 
jearned author of the rule adverted to, viz. that it cannot be ac- 
counted for, is fatal to the cause he advocates. But although the 
regulation with which he has furnished us does not admit of satis- 
factory explanation, yet the practice of the ancient Greek trage- 
dians in the particular alluded to, presents in this respect no very 
formidable difficulty. We ask with confidence, whether elision 
does not, in the former of the examples brought forward, connect 
PréWao’ with éxnviduny, and whether the sense does not require 
that no pause should be made between dAecéy and »» of the 
latter? Thus the verses which may be adduced in confirmation 
of the reviewer’s remark, do not in reality allow of being divided 
into two equal parts, and in consequence, do not contain any me- 
trical impropriety. And enlarging and modifying the regulation 
to the extent required by the principle on which we have ex- 
plained the practice of the Attic tragedians in the particular it 
affects, we shall find it a correct and excellent ilustration of the 
rule of Professor Porson on the subject. Let it be remembered, 
that the metre demands that each dipode should be, in some mea- 
sure, distinguished in the recitation, the degree being determined 
by circumstances ; but the less metrical pause occurring after the 
former foot of a dipode when terminating with a word, is in 4 
sensé more a privilege than a right, and must be yielded up when 
an intimate connexion in meaning subsists between the first foot 
and the word following. 

It remains only to investigate the influence of the ictus metricas 

on the quantity of certain syllables. Already has it been stated, 
that this term is used by critics to designate the stress of voice 
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laid on particular syllables in the recitation of every verse; whieh 
syllables are determined by the nature of the metre. This stress 
of voice is undeniably the essence of accent or syllabic emphasis, 
both prosaic and metrical; but it involves a slight increase of 
length to the syllable on which it rests. If it falls on a vowel, it 
- prolongs its sound in some slight degree; and if it falls on a con- 
sonant, it doubles it in a measure in pronunciation. Still there 
remains uo mceonsiderable difference in length, between’é and n, 
éoc and eoot: of the latter case it may be said with great pro- 
priety, that in the last form the consonant is repeated, whilst in the 
first the accent causes its sound to reverberate. Thus we find 
that a peculiar prominence or importance accrues to the accented 
syllable: and in virtue of this prominence, a syllable, which must 
otherwise be considered short, might occupy the place ofa long 
one, both in Homeric and Attic poetry. Let it be observed fur- 
ther, that all short syllables are not equally short; and that there 
is a class of syllables, which, though of themselves accounted 
short, are yet longer than the bulk of short syllables, such as, a 
short vowel before wA, «A, &c., a final diphthong before a word 
beginning with a vowel. When it falls on syllables of this de- 
scription, it makes them important enough to stand for long ones, 
and too important to stand for short ones; and to such syllables 
the lengthening power of the metrical accent appears to have been 
restricted by the writers of Grecian tragedy. Extremely few are: 
the instances of a final short vowel, before an initial consonant, 
lengthened in arsi, or when the syllable receives the accent, whey 
that consonant is not the letter 6; in the plays we have particu- 
larly specified only two occur, and the authority of these readings 
is far from being sufficient to justify the usage. The passages are 
as follows : 
“Anpakros tpiv eiui, rév tral [dx0] yévous. Antig. 1035. 
Xadkijs tral [iro] odAmcyyos niav* of & Gua. Electr. 711. 
And it appears, that- bral yévous is improperly put in the former 
for yévous txo, and that in the latter, Gp’ dro is the true lection. 
A short vowel, which followed by a consonant constitutes a mono- 
syllable, (or the last syllable of a word,) is once lengthened in the 
manuscript copies of Sophocles, before a word beginning with a 
vowel. We refer to the 1241st verse of the Antigone ; 
Tédn Aaxwy deirauos ely [év]“Ardov ddépors° 
but the reading of Mss. has been disapproved of by every com- 
mentator of note. Various are the conjectures of the literati 
respecting the expression of Sophocles: for our own part we 
readily acquiesce in the opinion of Heath, already adopted by 
Schefer and Erfurdt, viz. that the original phrase was, éy y’ 
“A.dov Sopos. Leaving final syllables, we meet with four instances 
of a short vowel in the middle of a word, followed by a single - 
consonant, not f, being lengthened in arsi, contrary to the general 
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sage of the tragedians of Atheris; of a short vowel being 
Jengthened in these circumstances, when followed by another 
vowel or diphthong, there is not, as far as our knowlege extends, 
one single instance in the eleven plays above enumerated. The 


- verses just alluded to, do not bear the strongest marks of correct- 


ness; and in questioning the correctness of the vulgar lections, we 

only tread in the steps of most, critical annotators. ‘They are, 
"Exei yap 4AGes zpos Modoooa daxeda. Prom. Vinct. 854. 
Tov 8, Gugi péoon [péon] xeprrerij tpooxelpevoy. Antig. 1223. 
"Hpe:ce wrevpats péoour [pécor] eyyxos, és 8 vypdv. Antig. 1236. 

' Bbvowos coop’ [€cop’’] GAG ride xpos wiAy. Electr. 818. 


Porson, for déweda in the first, substitutes yaxeda : of which cor- 
rection the learned and accurate Maltby fully approves. Profes- 
sor Dunbar, a critic of the greatest talent and most extensive 
literary attainments, but too partial, we are inclined to suspect, to 
the ictus metricus, condemns the word yazeda as inconsistent 
with the import of the passage; to alter is not, however, in this 
case, to impair. Bishop Blomfield, well known, and deservedly 
esteemed a critic of the soundest judgment, has adopted the con- 
jecture of Porson in the text of his edition, but in his- notes has 
mentioned another emendation ; 

- "Exel yap iAOes Sareda xpos Modooorkd, © . 
an emendation displaying great classical skill, but not equal in 
probability to that of Porson. In the second and third of the 
above lines, Hermann, in his notes on the Hecuba of Euripides, 
substitutes, 
; Toy 8', &ugi reperer® péon xpookeipevoy, 

Tlhevpaio: péoov fpecer Eyyos, és 8° vypdv. 
but in his manuscript notes on Sophocles, subsequently given to 
Erfurdt, he expresses himself dissatisfied with his own corrections, 
und, still condemning péooos as incorrect, he acknowleges his ina- 
bility to remove the impropriety satisfactorily, otherwise than by 
replacing pécaros for péooos. Nothing can be more proper than 
the above emendation of the former of the two passages; but the 
substitution of pécaros is preferable in the latter, and in the fol- 
lowing line of a fragment of the Thyestis of Sophocles: 

Ely’ quap avec péocor, [uéoor, |] Sudaxos rpdmoy. 

The Epic poets, Aristophanes and Menander, as Hermann ob- 
serves, employ the word pécaros ; and that no instance of its being 
used by the Attic tragedians has been hitherto discovered or 
noticed, is, rather than otherwise, in favor of Hermann’s senti- 
ments; inasmuch as the corruption of the verses may be easily 
traced to the unnecessary scruples of some transcriber on this 
bead. That the fourth passage is incorrect, is universally ad- 
mitted ; and in order to remove the elision of the final diphthong 
a, and the doubling of the ¢ in gcoua:, nunierous emendations: 
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have been proposed, the best of which is that of Hermann, ap- 
proved of by Erfurdt in his note on the 191st verse of the Ajax : 

: Ebverxos etverp” GANG rpde xpos TiAy. 

On the whole, we conclude that the Attic precision did not allow 
of the admission of such short syllables for long ones, even when 
rendered prominent by the ictus metricus; but that, on the con- 
trary, it confined the lengthening power ofthe metrical accent to 
that class of syllables, which, though of themselves reckoned short, 
= nevertheless considerably longer than the bulk of short sylia- 

les. 

In considering this description of syllables, we have to notice, 
in the first place, the case of a short vowel preceding the single 
consonant 4, particularly in two seperate words, or such a com- 
pound as wepi'puros. This liquid, when it begins a word, is writter 
6; and iodeed a peculiar degree of force appears to have been 
given to it when thus situated, a ferce it retained in a com- 
pounded word of the above nature. And thus it was that, agree- 
ably to the observations of Mr. Tate, a gentleman, of great learning 
and true classical taste, and of Professor Dunbar, the syllable ia 
question was invariably short in these, but long in arsi. Accord-. 
ingly we never meet with such a tribrach as 500 péovor. Instances 
of the attention paid to this regulation may be seen in Soph. Qed, 
Tyr. 847. (Ed. Col. 900. Antig. 712. Fragm. Scyriar. (iv. 
Brunck.), Amphiarai iv. Prom. Vinct. 771. 991. Cid. Tyr..72: 
the last three passages have been already cited by Mr. Tate. 

It is observable that the last syllable of a spondee is seldom 
formed by a short vowel preceding the liquid 6 under the circum- 
stances detailed ; a fact which can only be explained on the hy- 
pothesis that the metrical aceent fell with greater ferce on the 
latter syllable of an iamb v -, than on that of-the spondee - -, the 
ipng syllable of the foot being that on which the metrical accent 
falls, and the position of the ictus. in the spondee being regulated 
by its position in the principal foot of the verse. The case of a 
final long vowel or dipbthong before a word beginuing with a 
vowel, has been adverted to in the first chapter. By a species of 
elision, the long vowel or diphthong so situated loses too much of 
its length te stand for a long syllable, though not reduced ia 
length to a common short one; accordingly, receiving the ictus, 
it must be considered long; without it, short. Many philologists 
are of opinion that it is precisely equivalent to a common short 
syllable; but this sentiment, not more probable in itself, will in- 
volve us in practical -difficulties from which the other totally 
exempts us, difficulties that cannot be satisfactorily overcome. 
We allude particularly to Homeric and Virgilian poetry : to specify 
would be inconsistent with our present arrangement, and divert 
us from the subject under especial consideration. Under this 
view we shall conclude by observing, that thia theory of a final long 
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Vowel or diphthong, though applicable to a dactylic, anapzstic, 
frdchaic and iambic metre, is of use chiefly in the two former; 


the arrangement it affects seldom if ever occurring in the trochaic’ 


and iambic systems of the Greek tragedians, 

Thirdly, the diphthong oc in the middle of a word, followed by 
a long vowel or diphthong, is not made sufficiently long in pro- 
nunciation to be considered a long syllable when in thes¢ ; but the 
syllable, when it receives the accent, has too much importance to 
occupy the place of a short one. This may be confirmed by 
numerous examples, of which the following are a part : CEd. Tyr. 
18. Gd. Col. 262. 278. Soph. Electr. 319. 385. Prom. Vinct. 
971. 988. Trach. 1077. 1119. Ajac. 1375. ‘Lo quote instances of 
the diphthung lengthened in arsé, is altogether needless. It ad- 
mits however of a question, whether the rule is applicable to the 
diphthong o: in the middte of a word, before any vowel, or only 
before a long vowel or another diphthong. One verse which seems 
to favor the former opinion has lately come to our knowlege, and 
others may in all probability be found on diligent search. The 
verse alluded to is the 1415th of the Qdipus Tyrannus of Sopho- 
cles, 

- Odbsels olds re whhv y' €pov dépew Bpordr’ 
but the true reading of this line may be, 
Olds ré y' obdels xAny enor dépey Boordy. 
Many Mss. omit the >’. 

It would appear that, in the pronunciation of the Attics, the diph- 
thong oc before a short vowel retained the full force of a diph- 
thong, and thus was invariably long. But the fourth case, in which 
the ictus affects the quantity of syllables, is of more importance 
than either of the preceding. The two metrital canons of Dawes 
are well known to the classical world, and have ever since their 


appearance been the subject of critical investigation. The former’ 
relates exclusively to comic poetry ; the latter is common to comic 


and tragtc. 
Canon I, 


. A short vowel either before one of the soft mutes z, «x, 7, or 
one of the aspirates ¢, x, 0, followed by any liquid whatever, and 
before one of the medials 3, y, 5, the liquid 6 following, invariably 
constitutes a short syllable. 


CANON II. 


.A short vowel before one of the medial mutes 8, y, 5, followed 
by any liquid besides 6, invariably constitutes with the following 
consonants a long syllable. 


‘The usages of Grecian comedy are foreign to our present sub- 
ject, and to this branch of ancient poetry our observations on these 
canons have no reference. Porson then says, that Eschylus and 
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Sophocles have often violated the latter canon, but that Euripides 
has constantly observed it: he accordingly suspects the 1021st 
verse of the Electra of this poet to have been corrupted by tran- 
scribers: 

Duvaisd, yAdooy xuxpérns éveori res. 
Erfurdt defends the present lection by quoting a line of Aschylas, 
preserved by Photius, in which a similar usage prevails, 

Kévrnpa yAdécons oxopsiov Bédos Ayu. 

In another criticism, on this canon, and it appears a later one, 
Porson considers it of general not universal application, and in- 
stances (Ed. Tyr. 717. Electr. Soph. 440. as examples of its vio- 
lation. Most probably the reading of the above verse of Euripides 
is correct, and the three tragedians may be viewed as equally in- 
volved in the occasional neglect of the rule in the case of yA and 
BA. In the works of Sophocles, we have two instances of a short 
vowel preceding the consonants /A, remaining short, in addition 
to the two mentioned by Porson, viz. Gd. Col. 972. and a Frag- 
ment of the Amphitryo of Sophocles preserved by the scholiast in 
‘the remarks on Qid. Col. 390; and to these may be added a verse 
of some unknown author referred to by the scholiast, in the anno- 
tations on the 620th verse of the Antigone. Excepting the case of 
BA and yA, no correct verse can be produced from the extant 
tragedies of Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, in which the 
second canon of Dawes is not observed.—Respecting the usage of 
Tragic poetry in reference to the particulars embraced by the first 
canon, Porson has the ensuing observations: ‘ Although the 
tragedians often lengthen these syllables, properly short by posi- 
tion, yet they much more frequently regard them as short; so that 
where you meet with one instance of the former practice, nearly 
three of the latter will occur. That species of license, however, 
(viz. the lengthening of the syllable,) takes place chiefly in simple 
words, as réxvov, xarpds. Much more seldom in compounds, if 
the syllable in question be at the junction of the parts, as xoAvypu- 
gos, Andr. 2. Equally rare are the instances of an augment being 
lengthened, as in éréxAwoey, Orest. 12. xéxAnoOar, Suph. Electr. 
366; and still more rarely is the syllable lengthened when it is 
formed by the junction of a preposition to another word, as in 
ardrpora, Phen. 600. But when a word ends with a short vowel, 
and the next begins with two consonants that allow of its con- 
tinuing short, there is not, I believe, one uncorrupted verse, in 
which it is made long.” These remarks are truly Porsonian, dis- 
playing the greatest talent and industry, and being, with the ex- 
ception of the last period, perfectly correct: they are notwith- 
standing defective, inasmuch as they do not furnish the principles, 
on which the shortening or lengthening of the vowel situated as 
the canon mentions depends. The principles, however, are simple 
and certain, and stand connected with the clearest and most evi- 
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dent principles of poetic recitation. First, when a metrical pause 
is to be made after the syllable, its quantity depends on the vowel 
being separated from both, or joined -to one only of the conso- 
vants, by the pause : ‘ 
’Oévorépous yap Znvos axipayeis covyas. Prom. Vinct. 828. 
When no pause is to be made after the syllable, the mute and: 
liquid requiring little more exertion to be pronounced together than 
a single consonant requires, owing to the nature of the liquid, which 
readily glides, so to speak, into the sound of the preceding conso- 
nant, the syllable in consequence ranks among those which, 
though longer than the generality of short syllables, have not a 
sufficient degree of length to be considered of themselves long 
syllables; and thus, in all kinds of Tragic verse, when the syllable 
receives the ictus metricus, it is used for a long syllable, and 
when it does not, for a short one. | 


"0. réxva KaSpov rot radar véa rpogy. CEd. Tyr. 1. 


"A ’yw dixacay po) wap’ ayyéduy rixva. Ibid. 6. 


Oo these principles all correction of the two following verses is 
unnecessary : 


Aioypoy mapa k|Aalover OorwaoOar girs, Alcest. 558. 


Aopi Kparijcat, phre voorijoal nore. Cd. Col. 1886. 


In iambic metre the two consonants can only be separated 
by the less metrical pause, which is imperceptible to the hearer 
unless particularly attentive to the recitation. These rules are 
applicable not only to the combinations of consonants mentioned 
in the first canon of Dawes, but likewise to BA and yA. To pro- 
duce verses in their support is altogether needless, as every system 
abounds with proofs of their correctness ; whilst in the tragedies 
to which particularly appeal has been made, there are but three 
passages (exclusive of those mentioned in the first chapter) in 
which they are violated, and the claims of the present readings of 
these to correctness are of the weakest possible nature. In the 
second verse of the Prometheus Vinctus, the lection of the old 
edition is to be adopted: 

LkvOny és oluov, &GBarov eis épyplar. 

The word &poroy introduced into the text by Porson, on the 
authority of Hesychius, Fustathius, the Scholia Villoisoni on 
Homer, and the Mes. of Suidas, was most probably a gloss on the 
true reading: —ov &Gpo— cannot be admitted for a tribrach. 
The second of the passages referred to, is the 880th verse of the 
Trachiniz, the numbers of which are any thing but Sophoclean : 


Tadaw’ 5AzOpia, rivt tpoxg Oaveiy ode dys; 
The true reading may be, 
Tédaw’ drcOpla, od ris Oaveiv ode dys; 
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a reading suitable to ‘the astonished and. confounded state of the 
speaker’s mind; and we can suppose that the word ov was in the 
first place omitted by mistake, and that a transeriber sub~ 
stituted rin rpézy from a regard to metre. The third verse, vis. 
Electr. Soph. 691. has been already corrected with success by 
Hermann. 

To conclude: Viewing these several theories of Tragic versifica- 
tion collectively, we think it not extravagant to say of them, that, 
consistent and probable in themselves, they are justified by every 
acknowleged principle of the Greek language, and confirmed by 
every guthority that can be denominated classical ; nor can the 
Characteristic qualities of the system be better expressed, than by 
a repetition of the motto, “‘Omnino causee prius investigand _ 
sunt, quam regule constituende.” 








DE VERSIBUS SPURIIS APUD ASCHY- 
; LUM DISSERTATIO-? 





Ags critica ita exerceti a plerisque solet, ut, quoniam 
omnis ejus vis in judicandi sollertia expromitur, nullam ejus 
esse disciplinam existimare videantur. Que res facit, ut, dum 
vel sensum quisque suum vel opinionem aliquam aut consuetu- 
dinem sequitur, non ubique justa et apta medendi ratio adhibea-- 
tur. At hujus quoque artis ratio quedam est ac disciplina, 
que et modos emendandi explicat, et ubi singulis horum modo- 
rum utendum sit, precipit, et quousque eorum usus pateat, 
docet. Quz omnia quo majus sepe in emendando momentum 
habent, tanto magis optandum est, ut exsistat, qui omnem hujus 
artis rationem accuratius, quam adhuc factum est, explanet: 
presertim quum interdum etiam primanos viros in hoc genere 
errare videamus. Nam quum nulla emendandi ratio per se 
ipsa spernenda sit, tamen translata, quo non debet, vel modum, 
qui quoque loco tenendus est, egrediens, obsit potius, quam pro- 
, sit, necesse est. Monebo, data scribendi opportunitate, juvenes 
litterarum studiosos de illa tantum ratione, que indagandis 
spuriis continetur: in qua quidam ita sibi placuerunt, ut vix 
quidquam adversus eorum suspiciones satis munitum fuerit. 
Sunt autem genera additamentorum, quibus scripta veterum: de- 
formata aunt, plura. Nam modo isterpretationes vocabuloruss,- 
que glossemata vocantur, modo enarrationes. sententiarum, 
a 
1 Edita est a. 1814, 
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modo locos similes adjectos videmus: pretereaque interduns 
trajectum est aliquid eo, quo non debebat, vel casu etiam, a quo 
nihi] tutum est, illatum. Verum bene tenendum est, hee non 
zeque omnia in quovis scriptore obvia esse, sed que horum non 
errori debentur, in his fere scriptoribus mveniri, ‘qui quum 
multum lectitarentur, largam etiam adnotandi opportunitatem 
prebebant. Quare ut in his attenti esse debemus, ne quid alie- 
num nos lateat, ita in iis, qui minorem experti sunt lectorum 
assiduitatem, cavendum, ne in suspicionem vocemus, que ge- 
nuina sunt. Utar exemplo Aéschyli. Hic quum aliquanto 
minus, quam Euripides, io scholis grammaticorum tractatus 
fuerit, consentaneum est, etiam paucioribus eum vel adnotatio- 
nibus, vel interpolationibus, vel insititiis versibus esse corrup- 
tum. Ex quo intelligi potest, non satis caute fecisse, qui plu- 
rimos hujus poetz versus ut spurios damnarunt. Nam ut semel 
iterumve alienus apud eum versus reperiatur, veluti in Persis 
post v. 253. libri quidam Sophoclis versum inserunt, 

oTepyes yap ovdels ayyeroy xaxcy éxay, 
quem in censum veniunt in eadem fabula etiam v. 780. et in 
Sept. ad Th. v. 607. at plerisque in locis, qui maxime spurii 
visi sunt versus, non nisi aut interpretatione justa, aut apta 
emendatione, aut restitutione in locum suum indigent, ut maxime 
genuinos esse appareat. Quin quum szpius apud ASschylum 
omittendo, quam addendo peccatum sit, est etiam, ubi hiatum 
non solum animadvertere, sed etiam explere possis, inserendis, 
qui neglecti ab librarns fuerunt, versibus. Placet singula ho- 
rum uno alterove exemplo confirmare. 

Agameninonis hoc est mitium ;. 
Geovs piv aira tavd axadAayyy rover 

Ppouptis areias pu¥xos, Av xospcbprevos 

ortyais Arpedav dyxabev, xuvos dixyy, 

dorouw xaroida vuxtépay éuyyupiy, 

xal Tous Pégovras yeipna xad bsgos Boros 

Aapmpous Suvacras, iumoemovras ailéps 

| atigas, crav pilywciv, dvroAds Te Tay. 

Versum, qui horum ultimus est, ut ineptum, pretereaque 
Achilli Tatio ignotum, damnarunt Valckenarius ad Eurip. 
Pheen. 506. Porsonus in Append. ad Toupii Not. in Suid. 
T. iv. p, 479. aliique, vereor ne injuria. Nam Achillis Tatii 
exigua auctoritas est, qui et valde corruptus sit, et paullo ante 
etiam in alio Aéschyli loco omittat, que adjicienda fuisse exis. 
times. Versus autem ipse tantum abest ut ineptus sit, ut, ei 
memineris, usitata Grecis ratione reds dépayras saipa nad Ségoe 
acripas, Grav gilvacw dictum esse pro Cray plivwow of seine xead 
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$ dbgovres kovépes, etiam aptissimus videatur. Hoc enim 
dicit ille: video et cetum stellarum, et quando quodque tlloram 
siderum, ex quibus anni tempestates' numeramus, occidtt atque 
oritur. ; 

In Choéphoris Electra manes patris invocans, fratremque ad 
patrandam ceedem exhortans, his verbis otitur v. 506. 

axou" txip cod road’ tor’ dbéppara. 

adris 88 ocala: tév8e ripjoas Adyov. | 

xad piv dududnrov 84 tive Tov Adyoy, 

rhunue tuuBou Tis avoimdxtou TOyNs. 

tA 8 dan, exeids Spay xarcapbecas Gosvi, 

Epdois dy 70y, Saimovos wespcpevos. 
Secundum ex his veraibus spurium putarat Schiitzius: quem 
reprehendens Porsonus in Suppl. pref. ad Eurip. Hec. p. 37. 
manifesto spurium esse contendit sequentem versum, omissum 
in cod. Guelf. et ed. Ald. et ei, qui sequitur, versui subjectum 
in ed. Rob. At uterque, si quidquam apud Aischylum, genui- 
nus est, modo corrupta recte emendes. Neque enim apparet, 
unde venerit tale additamentum. Partem veri Seidlerus vidit, 
legendum putans, 

xab pny dmenoy rdvd’ Ereiver Tov Adyov. 
Non tamen perfecit emendationem. Nam particule xal pay 
non aliter hic apte sunt, quam si alius persone orationem inci- 
piant. Atqui quid planius est, quam Oresti Electreque se 
invicem ad vindicandam patris necem cohortantibus chorum 
adstipulari his verbis : 

xa phy deny Tévd srelaroy Adyor, 

thence ropBou Tis dvodxrou royns. 
Que ille quum dixisset, reliquis duobus versibus ad solum 
Oresten, cujus illud officium erat, ut rem perpetraret, se con- 
vertit. 

Sed diximus supra, cavendum etiam esse, ne spurios pute- 
mus eos versus, qui nibil nisi in alienum locum trajecti sunt. 
Ita in eadem fabula hec leguntur, v. 162. 

dyes pév Hy yaxdrous yoas marie, 

xnpuk peylorn trav cve te xa) xaTo. 

véou 08 pulou Tovde xowavnrare. 
Advertit, qui medius horum versuum est, Robortellum, ut post 
eum lacune signum poneret. Nec dubium est, versum illum, 
gic, ut nunc est, reliquis insertum, adev ineptum esse, ut mirum 
sit, qui alias ad ejiciendos versus promptissimi sunt, hic ad la- 
cunain confugere maluisse. Quid enim? Quidquid excidisse 
statuas, num tale ert, ut Mercurii invocationem hic aptam esse 
efficiae? .Non opinor equidem. Quod si superiora considera- 
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veris, facile, spero, adduceris, ut versum illum, lacerato vel 
ejusdem. pagina supremo, vel precedentis folii imo margine, 
' glienam sedem occupasse tibi persuadeas. Apertum enim 
hujus rei indicium prebent illa v. 122. . 
“Epuy dove, xyodkar snot 
ToUs iis Bvegle Dalnovas xAvsiv suds 
Buy as. 
Unde quid aliud colligemus, quam, quo mil inveoiri aptius aut 
convenientius potest, ita processisse hanc orationem : 
xnpuk peyiors tay avo te xal xdrm, 
axoucov, Epyy xdoue, xnpdgas Exot 
Tous ys events Salpovas xAvEv duc 
£05. . 
Apparet, verbum xnpéfas, quod aliter obseurum foret, nune 
habere quo referatur, pregresso nomine xyevk. 
In Agamemoone Cassandra, ultorem exstiturum esse Aga- 
memnonis significans, bis verbis utitur v. 1289. 
ike dg hycov arog ad Tipaopos, 
pytpoxtovoy dirupa, mowermp rarods, 
guyas 8 adrnrns triode vis awdzevos 
xateios aras Tarde Opryxdowy Hfrois. 
ake viv Oeriacwe xeimevov marpds. 
ti dis’ bya xdrosnos wd avaoTEveD 5 
exe} 73 apiroy aldoy IAsou wéduy - 
apakacay, ws Expakey, ob 8 elvov xcAuy, 
ovTws amarAcocouciy ay bemy xoloes, 
lotion moake* tAntomas td xarbavely. 
Cuchmoras yap dpxos ix Oewv payas. 
"Astou nuras 08 rao® tye xoorevern. 
emedyopas d& xaiglas wAnyiis ture, 
ws arpadacros, aiparay evdyne (poy 
Gmoppuivrav, coupe cupPparw rode. : Ls 
Versum, qui in his quintus est, quum non habere, unde pende- 
ret, critic! animadverterent, afev in af mutarunt. At tam 
abrupta oratio, presertim in sententia, quam, si abesset, nemo 
esset desideraturus, non potest non offensioni esse: ut mirer, 
non fuisse, qui-eum ejectum mallet. Non minorem, si attendas, 
dubitationem movet undecimus ex his versibus. Quo si Caayr 
sandra illud indicare vult, necessario sibi moriendum esse, non. 
moro brevius id atque obscurius, quam par est, significat, sed 
etiam gravius de se et magnificentius loquitur, quain illa, in qua 
est, animi affectio ferre videtur. Quod sentiens Schiitzius primo 
versum ut spurium damnavit, nuper autem post illum, de quo 
ante dicebamus, posuit. Miram vero, prestantissimum virum, 
ubi semel viderat, alieno loco eum versum legi, non, quod nobis 
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qnidem pridem certissimdm visum erat, euin ante illum ver- 
sum collocasse ; quo facto non modo vulgatam lectionem d£etv 
sinceram ese, sed sententidm quoque aptissimam optimeque 
nexam restituil apparet: - uae ah 

Guyas B argrys sets vis dadkevos 

xaTaC, rag raa8e Gpryxcomy olrois. 

Gucomotas yap dpxos ix ew péyas, 

dfeay vv irrlacpa xeipivou warps. 
Exsul, inquit, atque ertorris redibit tlle, finem tnpositurus hes 
malis: magnum enim ab dits dictum est jusjurandum, revoca- 
turam eum esse necem prostratt patris. 

In Persis v. 580. ita eulgo legebatur: wevbei 8 dv8pa Sonos 
orendsls: roxijes 8 dwaides tbbavras iv daxpuos, Baimdw’ dom, oa, 
Bugdusvos yégovress +d wav 8 xddousivdryos. Oratio in his parum 
conciona; verba aliquanto plura, quam numeri ferre videantur. 
Et by 8éxques quidem multi libri omittunt; esse etiam, qui é- 
payras, quin qui utrumque omittant, Stephanus dicit. Hos jure 
sequutus editor Glasguensis, sublata post yépovtes interpunc- 
tione, orationi concinnitatem restituit. At unde tamen @pay- 
rai, quod minime videtur interpretis vocabulum esse? Nempe 
codice, unde duct sunt libri nostri, duos laterculos (columnas 
typographi vocant) in singulis paginis habente, strophe et an- 
tistrophe pars ita sese contingebant : 

. auras duel Kuyeelas, 6a, EBpavras Bourecve" 


orive xa) Baxvatou. Supdnevos 
yeoovres. 
Hinc factum, ut &ayras, quod in stropha cum verbis créve xad 
Saxvatou unum versum efficere debebat, antistrophz adjiceretur, 
quumque explicatione indigeret, adscriberetur ty daxpucs. Sic, 
detecta erroris origine, nulla mutatione facta et metra exequan- 
tur, et sensui utroque in loco consulitur, simulque vocabulum 
poete suum vindicatur, idque haud parum memorabile propter 
formam numeri pluralis, injuria, ut optnor, suspectam Schzfero 
ad Dionys. Hal. de struct. or. p. 355. et ad schol. Apollon. 
Rhod. p. 208. 

Interdum verses reperiuatur, qui quod explicationis spe- 
ciem habent, pro insititiis habiti sunt. Editor Glasguensis, quem 
qui Porsonum esse putarunt, non satis videntur magni illius viri 
morem cognitum habuisse, in Agamemmnone v. 88. ubi here 
- Jeguntur, | 
nove 88 Gecy ray doruvdnay, 
incray, ySoviay, 
ray s° olpavieny, rawr’ dyoouioy, 


Bwpot Sbo010s GAtyovras, 
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versum, qui ante ultimum est, uncis ‘Intined, auetore Hrpathio :! 
quem versum equidem non minus genuinum esse puto, quam 
quos in eadem fabula, ingeniose sane et non sine specie veri, 
eaque etiam a metro et antistropbicorum lege desumpla, Seid- 
lerus de verss. dochm. p. 408. damnavit, ¥. 1530. 

avx aveAsulepoy ovat bavaroy 

sabe yevec Das. 
Sed nolo his immorari, qutz longiorem disputationem requirunt. 
Jllud miror, editorem Glasguensem nen uncis inclusisse hee in 
Sept. ad Theb. v, 890. odx éxi giAle, GAN’ sal dove dIsexpibyre, 
quz tam manifesto interpretis verba sunt, ut non videam, quo- 
modo id ullum latere potuerit criticum. Tametsi nuper priorem 
versiculum defendere conatus est censor editionis Schiitzianz in 
Diar. Jenens. 1813. mense Octobni p. 117. Sed hie vir nondum 
eam, quam velis, cum schylo videtur familiaritatem contraxisse. 
Glasguensis quidem editor, ut hac damnare debebat, ita non de- 
bebat, Piersoni motus judicio, in Eumen. v..1017. verbo érids- 
xAoif@ uncos apponere. Sed sepius ille alios, nec semper fidos 
duces sequitur. | 

Sed ut addendo peccatum est apud Aéschylum rarius, ita 
frequentissime, multoque sepius, quam critici animadverterunt, 
erratum est omittendgo, Cujus rei quum plurima possim 
exempla proferre, paucis tantum utar, que sunt ejusmodi, ut 
reponi, quod omissum est, posse videatur. 

Mos est tragicorum, versus inter colloquentes personas 
equali lege distribuere, nec nisi aut in initio, aut in fine uni 
persone plures, quam alteri, versus dare. Sed faciunt hoe 
etiam in medio colloquio, ibi quidem, ubi materia colloquii mu- 
tatur, ut quasi novum institui videatur colloquium, I[taque ali- 

uam rationem habet locus in Prometheo v. 623. ubi quum 
Droiatheus et [o singulis versibus alternassent, de Prometheo 
colloquentes, jam lo, de se sermonem injectura, duobus versi- 
bus Prometheum alloquitur, progredientibus deinde per singulos 
versus vicibus : ; 
IN. nad weds ye Toutes TEpme THs Enis mAcIYS 
deikov, the Eoras TH TaAaimwpy ypovos. 
OP. +d pa padeiy vos xpsioooy 2 pabeiv rade. 
IQ. pros pe xouiys Tov’, dweg perraw wabeiy. 
Sed utcumque hec defendantur, responsio puelle non satis 
convenire videtur cum eo, quod Prometheus dixerat. Nam 
quum particula pyros concludentis sit, contrarium potius quam 





t Fecit id profecto ipse Porsonus in ea, que genuiha ejus est 
ZEschyli editio. : .- 
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illud, qiiod dicit, concludere debebat, ut rectius adversativa 
 soeahane usura fuerit, dAAd on pe xpulys rou’, deep péArw wabeiv. 
ide vero miram ad hunc locum scholiaste adnotationem: Aé- 

yours 08 Ori, & 8h yevicbas, rabra xa) yevioeras, Que quid aliud, 
quam facit, ut suspicari debeamus, interpretem istum, quum 
versum illum in margine adscriptum videret, pro sententia eum 
nescio cujus habuisse, et proinde, additis verbis Aéyouos 82 xai 
érs, commentario suo inseruisse. Nam ut taceam, versum Hlum 
omnino dignissimum esse AEschylo, quid vel gravius hoc loco, 
vel accommodatius ad nexum orationis scribi potuit, quam hoc : 

TIP. +6 wh pabeiy oos xgeiocov } pale rade. 

& dai vérbas, taira xal yevnoeras. 

IQ. py ros pe xeorbys rout’, drep ptrArAw wabeiy. 
Jam enim et recte concludet fo, et duobus hujus versibus toti- 
dem versibus Prometheus respondebit. 

In Agamemnone hec leguntur v. 599. 

, xab ths pw’ ivieroy ele” Gouxrapwy bid 
aesclsion, Tpolav viv weropIycbas Soxeis 5 
7 xapta mpos yuvainds, aicerbas xéap. 
Alyols ToswovToIs wAayxToS Ove” Eaivopny’ 
dpng 8° Buoy. 
Nihil est in his, quod desideretur. Non inepte tamen suspice- 
ris, poetam scripsisse : ! 
Adyois TosoUTOS WAayxTds ovo’ EpasvdunY, 
wacleion tm Dépovri Gerxeroy pariv. 
Addit enim hunc versum scriptor Christi patientis v.75. qur, 
quod satis mirum est, solam ex Aischyli fabulis Agamemnonem 
videtur cognitam habuisse. 

Possem his addere alia. Velutiin Persis divinari, nisi fallor, 
locus potest, ubi versus ille exciderit, ex quo scholiastes Her- 
mogenis, citatus a Bastio ad Greg. Cor. p. 241. vocabulum 
decguros affert. Pariterque, que ex eadem fabula ab Athenzo p. 
86. B. commemorantur corruptissima verba, tis dvipe: tas vyrous 
dvapsrorpépous, quorum tamen ultimum recte in codice scriptum 
est yygirotpépous, neque ad Phrynichum, neque ad Epichar- 
mum, neque ad alteram Aéschyli Persarum editionem pertinere, 
sed ex ea ipsa, quam nunc habemus, editione, excidisse veri 
simile est: quod ubi factum videatur, nunc quidem iis queren- 
dum relinquam, quibus minus, quam mihi, difficilis videtur 
hujus poete emendatio, Sed unum tamen ex illa fabula locum 
attingere placet. Est is a v. 537. | 

morAal 8 amadrais yepol xadvwrpas 
xorrepesnopevas, Siapud_Adoss 
Saxpuos xoAmous 

Téyyous cAyous merexouess, 
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ai 8° adBpoycos Iepoides avdpay 

wobeoucas ideiv apriluylay, 

Aexzpay t’ sdvds dBgoyltovas, 

xavavis iBns Téepav adeioas, 

— wevbovos yous AXOpETTOTATOS. | 
Senserunt criticl, duas hic feminarum) classes commemo- 

rari, quarum secunda uxores Persarum complectitur, prima 
autem quz sit, ex verbis poete.tam parum colligi potest, ut 
potius omnes Persice mulieres intelligende videantur: quod 
tamen repugnat sequentibus. Itaque Bothius, viders lectio- 
nem quorunidam librorum ataaais in grandevas mulieres qua- 
drare, de his et recte quidem, sermonem esse intellexit: sed 
quum, emendare locum volens, woAAa) in xoAsa) mutavit, canos 
nobis capillos pro canis mulieribus exhibuit. Rectius Schiitzio 
visus est versus excidisse. Eamque suspicionem egregie con- 
firmat unus quidem, sed optime note codex, Vitebergensis, in 
quo post verbum xaregexcyeves luculentis litteris additum est 
payvad, ut pene incredibile sit, negligi hoc a Zeunio in colla- 
tione hujus codicis potuisse. Hzc vero quantumvis corrupta 
vox, si compendia scripture in codicibus usitata in auxilium 
‘advoces, non magno negotio optimam lectionem prebebit : 
moral 8 dradais yepol xadorreas | 
‘noregexdpevas prakas yovades | 
Siaepeudarcoss baxpucs XOAMOUS 
. TEYYOUT, GAYOUS PETEYOUT A. 
Maia enim secundum Hesychium matris honorifica appellatio 
‘est. Idem etiam alterum vocabulum, ex hoc ipso fortasse loco 
.sumptum, tuetur: yovades, pyrepes. Et ita hic locus similis fiet 
lis, qua supra dicta erant-v. 64. 
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. scones r arovos 8 haegoAsyoay 
| _- Telvovre xedvov Tpoweovran. 
Ceterum in eamdem conjecturam incidit, jussus a me ipse 
‘videre, quid lateret in illa codicis Viteb. lectione, unus ex iis, 
quorum hic vite subjiciuntur, Chr. Tr. G. Hildebrandus, juve- 
‘nis optim indolis, 
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LETTER VI. . 


o Of the Vulgate Latin Version. 
Ir, . . : 
Aerera long interval, which, I dare say, has bean equally pain- 
ful to us both, I wait on yau again according to my promise.” 
Having dispatched the Greek .manuscripts, I proceed to the exa- 
mination of those versions of the New Testament which contain the 
Catholic Epistles. You, who with a happy facility contrive to turn 
the. balance in your favor, however the particulars may make 
against you, tell us, p. 205, 206. that, of the five ancient versions, 
‘the Italic, the Vulgate of Jerome, the Syriac, the Armenian, and 
‘the Coptic, ‘three, the Itelic, the Vulgate, and the Armenian, con- 
tain the disputed verse, 1 John.v. 7. Pray, Sir, where is this 
Italic version to be found? Not in Mss., for you say, that there 
is not a siagle Ms. of it now certainly known te exist in the world, 
‘p. 90. Why, then, must this:version be presaed inte the service ? 
Recause.it is cited by the writers who lived before Jerome. - This 
version, therefore, ultimately resalves itself into the authonty ef 
those writers; and the number of ancient versions shrinks into 
four, unless, to fill up the vacancy, you will accept my gracious 
offer of the Sclavonian version, to which you ought to have no ob- 
jection, considering that you have also enlisted that into the ortho- 
dox army, p. 92. 206. Leaving, therefore, the examination of 
your quotations from Tertullian, Cyprian, &c. to another letter, I 
shall endeavor-dt-present to treat of the Vulgate version with all 
possible brevity. In order to pave the way to this subject, I 
desire the reader to ask himself the following questions :-— 





* Gent. Mag. Aug. 1789, p. 697. 
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1. Does the Vulgate always closely follow the Greek, particu- 
larly in scrupulously guarding against interpolations 2 

2. Do all the Mas, of the Vulgate agree in retaining the three 
heavealy witnesses ? 

$. Do all that retain the seventh and eighth verses of 1 John v. 
represent them in the same manner, without any important altera- 
tious, omissions, or additions ? 

4. Have the orthodox Mss. the verse from the hand of the first 
writer, without rasures, interlineations, or marginal insertians ? 

5. Arce they. generally the oldest and best ? 

Unless these questions can be answered in the affirmative, the 
main prop and pillar of your cause will be in a very lame and tot- 
tering condition. For I need not tell you, Sir, because you must 
deny, nor need J tell the learned, because they cannot but know, 
that the chief support of this contested verse is the authority of 
the Vulgate. But whoever has inquired with the least share of 
diligence into the state of the Latin Mss. knows, that nat one of 
thease questions can be answered in the affirmative. 

I allow you in advance, that a great majority of the Latin Mss. 
are on your side. Perhaps for one that omits the three heavenly 
witnesses, forty or fifty may be found that retain them. 
searched, I confess, along while without finding any others; aed, 
that my readers may be as wise as myself, I will give them a colla- 
tion of fifty Mss. or more, that I had the patience to consult. | 

1. Of this number thirty-two omit the final clause of the eighth 
werse ; eighteen retain it, but one bas it in the text underlined with 
red lead, two in the margin, one from the first, the other from a 
second hand. 

2. One omits the final clause of the seventh verse. 

3. Two read jlins instead of verbum ; with which two French 
fn sold by Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby,'May 29, 1789, agree. (le 
4. Two omit the epithet saxetue. 

5. Nine change the order of the verses; but of these nine one 
begins the-eighth verse with et, and the seventh with quorziam ; on 
tke other hand, one Ms. that preserves the common order, begins 
the seventh verse with et, and the eighth with guoniam. 

6. The Mas. that retain the clause of the eighth verge read in- 
variably either et tres unum sunt, or et hi tres unum sunt. 

- 7. One adds the heavenly witnesses in the margin from. the 
same band ; another is so fond of them as to insert them in the 
jext, both before and after the others. 

8. En terre is wanting in one French Ms. and és ¢erra in a 
Latin Ms. at Ulme, quoted by Mr. Griesbach, p. 229. 

With most of these variations some Mas. or other, collated by 
editors and critics, agree. One Ms. at Toledo, collated by Blan- 
chini, adds ix Christo Jesu in the eighth verse; which is added 
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in the seventh by the author De Trinitate, published, together with 
the writer against Varimadus, by Chifflec under the name of Vigi- 
Iius Tapsensis. You seem, Sir, to acquiesce in Chifflet’s judgment. 
“ But if you shall hereafter choose to make them two distinct wit- 
nesses, my candor is such, that I am determined to have no ob- 
jection. 

The same faithful and judicious writer’ against Varimadus 
quotes ‘for the earthly witnesses in the eighth verse, aqua, sangruis, 
et caro; and so reads the margin of a Colbertine Ms. quoted by 
Simon. If this reading had become fashionable, it would have 
prevented an objection which the heretics have made against the 
double mention of the spirit. 

The addition in Christo Jesu I take to have at first belonged 
to the eighth verse, and to have been written by some pious person 
who meant thus to explain the verse; that the spirit, the water, 
and the blood, concur in bearing witness to Christianity. But 
when the seventh verse was framed on the model of the eighth, 
they whose copies had received this addition, transposed it toge- 
ther with the rest of the clause to the end of the seventh. One of 
my reasons for this opinion is, that some of the Mss. of Ambrose 
add these words at the end of the eighth verse. 

‘ [shall take little notice of the trifling omission of ft before 
unum, because I think that it neither affects the sense of the pas- 
sage, nor the credit of the Vulgate. The Greek Mss. from which 
that version was made, without doubt omitted els from the iden- 
tity of the preceding letters in rpets. The preposition is omitted 
from the same cause in a _ Passage of Cyril, and in me Greek Mes. 
of Euthymius Zigabenus.* 

If all these various readings were presented in one view to any 
person endowed with common sense, moderately instructed in the 
principles of criticism, and uninfluenced in the present debate by 
interest or passion, he could not help concluding, that the number. 
and importance of the various readings furnish reasonable ground 
for a suspicion of corruption.” That a passage, which so often 
adds, omits, or alters particular words ; ‘which new precedes, now 
follows the unsuspected part of the text; which is sometimes 
seen in the body of the work, sometimes in the margin ;.some- 
times by the same, sometimes by a different hand; sometimes 
after a rasure; which, in short, changes shapes faster than Proteus 
or Empusa; that such a passage is exceedingly questionable, 
whatever shape it assumes; and that, theugh it were not abso- 
lutely omitted by any Ms. an editor might yet hint his doubts, or 


a 


* See the Postscript to this Letter. 
* Panop!. Dogm. Tit. xii. near the end, fol. 112, col. i, ed. Tergovist, 
See Mr. Matthzi on the Catholic Epistles, p. 141—-148. 
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even: avow his disbelief, of its genuineness, without justly wemnng 
the censure of blasphemy or impiety.* 

But, allowing that this verse had been, extant in the Vulgate 
even frem the end of the second century, and without any of these 


suspicious appearances, is the merit of this version so high as to 


ratify and render genuine every word and sentence in which its 
Mos. conspire? Was it in no place corrupted in the days of Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian? If we are certain of any reading having 
constantly kept its place in the Latin copies, we are certain that 
they never read otherwise than-guod in 1 Tim. iii. 16. instead of 
Deus. You, Sir, will probably defend the latter reading; nor 
shall I dispute it. But if we take the liberty of rejecting the au- 
thority of the Vulgate, when it is so consistent with itself, and so 
well supported as it is‘ on 1 Tim. iii. 16..why may we not with 
equal right reject it, when it is the :principal, if not the sole, sup- 
port of a contested verse? Was the addition of the clause. in 
Pet. iii. 22. made by the first framers-of the version from the 
warrant of Greek Mss.? Yet that has the general consent of the 
present Latin copies. Whoever undertakes the defence of such 
passages, may pretend that his aim js to establish the genuine text, 
but in fact he is exerting. all his force to weaken and undermine 
its authority. 

Thus I should argue, if all.the Mss. consented in the received 
reading. I should think.it an hazardous step to prefer any version 
to the unanimous consent of ail the Greek Mss. now known to 
exist. Still less should I venture to rely on such a version, which, 
by having been more frequently copied, has also been more fre- 
quently. interpolated than any other. The subsidiary streams 
which the river has received in its course have neither made the 
water more clear, nor more wholesome. 

But we are told, p. 42. that, by the command of Charlemagoe, 
Alcuin: was employed in a revision of the Vulgate; that in Alcuin’s 
Correctorium ‘‘the testimony of the three: heavenly witnesses 
is read without the smallest impeachment of its authenticity ;” 
and that this: very volume was extant at Vauxcelles in the life of 
Baronivs. You then add a supposition (for of suppositions you 
have a plentiful stock), that Alcuia and his assistants, in order to 
settle the text, referred to the Greek Mss., and not only to the 
Greek Mss. but to the best and oldest Greek Mss., some in all 
probability as old as the apostolical age. A lively fancy, Sir, is an 
indifferent accomplishment for a critic. You cannot prove that. 
Alcuin ever saw a Greek Ms., much less that he collated any for 
the use of his edition. The knowlege of Greek was so scarce a 
commodity in those days, that the contrary supposition, which: is 





i. Emlyn’ 8 Enquiry is called ‘ blasphemous, and impious’ in the. Lay-. 


man’s Address to Convocation, 1717, p. 13. 
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expressly dfirmed by Valtarsias,* is much the more probable:of the 
two. It was labor and honor enough for Alcuin to collate the 
copies of the Valgate. Neither can ‘you prove that the Ms. at 
Vauxcelles: is the original of Alcuin. For it 1s se eustomary ¢e 
transcribe titles from older Mss., that the name of the corrector-is 
no proof of the Ms. being written by the corrector, or in the same 
ape. Besides, the ignorance shown in orthograplty* (as Wetetem 
observes) would tempt us to believe that it was written by un aa- 
skilful transcriber of Alcuin rather than by Alcuin himself. You 
will be delighted, Sir, I doubt not, to hear, that this “treasure of 
inestimable value” is still in being. Blanchini has given a speci- 
‘men of the character in bis Evangeliartam Quadruplex, from which 
it appears, as far as I cun judge, to be less ancient than he would 
muke it. -But in these matters most editors are naturally apt to 
be a little partial. When you say, that 1 Johu v. 7. is found in 
this famous Ms. without “ the smallest impeachment of its authen- 
ticity,” what do you mean by ‘the smatlest impeachment ?” 
Would you have the writer of the Ms. inform his readers, by a 
marginal note, that he had inserted a spurious verse in his edition-? 
An editor would hardly be mad enough to become such a fele 
se. | . 
But I shall advance one step farther, and maintain that this Ms., 
on Whiel: so much stress is laid, is at least as much against the 
verse as in its favor. For how is the verse read in this Ms.2 Net 
mm the text, but inthe margin are added these words :—+Sicud trea 
sunt qui testimonium dant in celo, pater, verbum, et spirstee 
semctus, ‘et tres unum sunt. The text has only these words, Qwo- 
niam tres sunt qui testimonium dant, spiritus, aqua, ct sanguis, 
et tres unum sunt. Between sunt and-qui the same hand: has 
tnterlined in terra. Now, Sir, this ts eo far from being:a ‘‘ small 
_ Impeachment” of your favorite verse, that it is a direct and violent 
attack on it: for it plainly says, that the Latin Mas. varied ; and 
it more than hints, that the older surviving Mss. were without the 
addition of the heavenly witnesses. 1f, then, this Ms. was only a 
copy of Alcuin’s autograph, Alcuin might be unacquainted with this 
verse, though without its aid he believed the doctrine which it is 
supposed to contain, as appears from his treatise on the Trinity. 
I have purposely omitted, in my former account of the various 
readings, one of the most important, that 1 might iatreduece # 
here. ‘The reader will easily guess that I: mean the connexion of 





t In Blanchini’s ‘Vindicie Veteris Vulgate, p. $98, 

2 Such, -for instance, as Canoniorum for Canonicarum, &c. Vitali 
seems to speak -of another -Ms. written by Alcuin, and representing 
1 John v. 7. in the same manner; but what he says is very obscure, 
and therefore [ shall not urge it. io : 

3 Vitali in Blanchini’s Evang. Quadr. part i. p. 567. 
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the seventh verse with the eighth by the intervention of stent. le 
three Mss. thet Bp. Burnet. saw, the seventh verse follows the 
eighth; aud they are pinned together, as the bishop well expresses 
it, by a ‘‘sicut.” Ina Ms. at Ulme" tha passage stands thus; 
Quia tres sunt gui testimonium dant, spiritus, et agua, et sanguis, 
et tres unum sunt, sicut in colo tres.sunt. pater, verbum, et. spiri- 
tua, ct tres,unum aunt. This various reading. nog only gives fresh 
suspicion ef interpolation, but shows,ue the means by. which: it 
gradually insinuated itself into the text. Whoever duly and atten- 
tively weighs this circumstance,, will perhaps see less cause to 
think the idea of a marginal gloss so “ affected and absurd” as. you 
modestly pronounce it, p. 342. But they who believe things that 
are impossible, generally disbelieve other things both possible and 
probable. We know for certain that some of the most learned and 
renowned fathers interpreted the spirit, the water, and the blood 
of the Trinity. Cauld all the diligent, Christians who perused Au- 
gustine, Eucherius,.and Facundus, with the intention of extracting 
explanations of Scripture, and noting them in the margin of their 
Bibles—could they all.miss this sagacious interpretation 2 Would no 
member of the churches over. which these bishops presided, ap- 
prove and endeavor to perpetuate his diocesan’s sublime disco~ 
very? When once such a copy existed, with a marginal note. of 
this sort on 1 John v. 8. Sicut tres sunt qui testimonium dant in 
cele, pater, verbum, et spiritus sanctus, et hi tres. unum sunt ; the 
next transcriber, in a fit of politeness, might think that if this sen- 
tence was not text, it deserved to be, and might compliment. it 
with:a place ia: the middle of his page. Perhaps you think it ‘‘ag 
affected and absurd idea” that a marginal note can ever creep inta 
the text: yet I hope you are nat.so ignorant as not to know that 
this has actually happened, not merely in hundreds or thqusapda, 
but in millions of places. ‘‘ Natura,” says Daillé,* ‘ita compara- 
tum est, ut auctorum probatorum libros plerique omnes amplog 
quam breves malint; verentes scilicet, ne quid sibi desit, quod 
auctoris vel sit vel esse dicatur.” To the same purpose Bengelius,? 
‘Non facile pro superftuo aliquid hedie habent complures docti 
viri, (be might have added, ‘ omnesque indocti,’) eademque mente 
plerique quondam librarii fuere.” From this known propensity of 
transcribers to turn every thing into text which they found writ- 
ten in the margin of their Mss. or between the lines, so many in- 
terpolations have proceeded, that at present the surest canon of 
Criticism is, ‘* Preeferatur lectio brevior.” 
I have hitherto been arguing as if all the Latin Mss. had the 
SS ce NET NGA RS PE TE TE IEE II TO IE DTT LEE TES 
"1! Griesbach, tom. ii. p. 229. ‘Sicut is also read in a Ms, of Card. 


‘assionei. a 
? De Lib. supp. Dionys. et Ignat. i. 3. p. 238 
* In Apocalyps. i. 11. . oS 
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exptesily d&itmed by Vallarsias,’ is'much the more probable ‘of tize 
two. It was labor and honor enough for Alcuin to collate ‘the 
copies of the Vulgate. Neither can you prove that the Ms. at 
Vauxcelles: is the origital of Alevia. For it is se eustomary ¢e 
transcribe titles from older Mss., that the name of the corrector -is 
no proof of the Ms. being written by the corrector, or in the same 
age. Besides, the ignorance shown in orthogreplhty* (as Wetetem 
observes) would tempt us to believe that it was written by un an- 
skiifal transcriber of Alcuin rather than by Alcuin himself. You 
will be delighted, Sir, I doubt not, to hear, that this “treasure of 
inestimable value” is still in being. Blanchint has grven a speci- 
‘men of the character in bis Evangeliartam Quadruplex, from which 
it appears, as far as I can judge, to be less ancient than he wonld 
muke it. But in these matters most editors are naturally apt to 
be a little partial. When you say, that 1 Joho v. 7. is found ia 
this famous Ms. without “ the smallest impeachment of its authen- 
ticity,” what do you mean by “the smallest impeachment ?” 
Would you. brave the writer of the Ms. inform his readers, by a 
Marginal note, that he had inserted a spurious verse.in his edition? 
editor would hardly be mad enough to become such a felo 
se. : ; 

But I shall advance one step farther, and maintain that this Ms., 
on Whieli so much stress is laid, is at least as much against the 
verse as in its favor. For how is the verse read in this Ms.? Net 
an the text, but in the margin are added these words :—Sicut tres 
sunt qui testimonium dant in calo, pater, verbum, et spirites 
sonctus,‘et tres unum sunt. The text has only these words, Quo- 
niam tres sunt qui testimonium dant, spiritus, aqua, et sanguts, 
et tres unum sunt. Between sunt and.gué the same hand hus 
interlined én terra. Now, Sir, this is eo far from being-2 ‘‘ small 
Impeachment” of your favorite verse, that it is a direct and violent 
attack on it: for it plainly says, that the Latin Mes. varied ; and 
it more than hints, that the older surviving Mss. were without the 
addition of tlie heavenly witnesses. If, then, this ‘Ms. was only a 
copy of Alcuin’s autograph, Alcuin might be unacquainted with this 
verse, though without its aid he believed the doctrme whieh it is 
supposed to contain, as appears from his treatise on the Trinity. 

' [ have purposely omitted, in my former account of the various 
readings, one of the most important, that I might intreduce # 
here. ‘The reader will easily guess that I:mean the connexion uf 





t In Blanchint’s ‘Vindicie Veteris Vulgate, p. $28, 

2-Such, -for instance, as Canoniorum for Canonicarum, &c. Vitali 
seems to speak -of another -Ms. written by Alcuin, and representing 
1 John v. 7. in the same manner; but what he says is very obscure, 
and therefore [ shall not urge it. | 

3 Vitali in Blanchini’s Evang. Quadr. part i. p. 567. 
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the seventh verse with the eighth by the intervention of sicut. le 
three Mss. that Bp. Burnet. saw, the seventh verse follows the 
eighth; aud they are pinned together, as the bishop well expresses 
it, by a “‘sicut.” Ina Ms. at Ulme" the passage stands thus: 
Quia ires sunt gui testimonium dant, spiritus, ef agua, cé sanguis, 
et tres unum sunt, sicut in calo tres.sunt. pater, verbum, et. spiri- 
tus, ef tres, unum aunt. This various reading. not only gives fresh 
suspicion of interpolation, but shows.us the means by, which it 
gradually insinuated itself into the text. Whoever duly and atten- 
tively weighs this ciscumstance,, will perhaps see less cause to 
thiak the.idea of a margiual gloss so “ affected and absurd” as. you 
modestly pronounce it, p. 342. But they who believe things that 
are impossible, generally disbelieve other things both possible and 
probable. We know for certain that some of the most learned and 
renowned fathers interpreted the spirit, the water, and the blood 
of the Trinity. Cauld all the diligent, Christians who perused Au- 
gustine, Eucherius, and Facundus, with the intention of. extracting 
=F LR of Scripture, and noting them in the margin of their 
Bibles—could they all miss this sagacious interpretation 2 Would no 
member of the churches over. which these bishops presided, ap- 
prove and endeavor to perpetuate his diocesan’s sublime disco- 
very? When once such a copy existed, with a marginal note. of 
this sort on 1 John v. 8. Sicut tres sunt qui testimonium dant in 
celo, pater, verbum, et spiritus sanctus, et hi tres.unum sunt ; the 
next transcriber, in a fit of politeness, might think that if this, sen- 
tence was not text, it deserved to be, and might compliment it 
with.a place ia: the middie of his page. Perhaps you think it.‘‘ar 
affected and absurd idea” that a marginal note can ever creep into 
the text: yet I haope you are nat.so ignorant as not to know that 
this has actually happened, not merely in hundreds or thousapda, 
but ia millions of places. ‘‘ Natura,” says Daillé,” ‘ita compara- 
tum est, ut auctorum probatorum libros plerique omnes amplog 
quam breves malint; verentes scilicet, me quid sibi desit, quod 
auctoris vel sit vel esse dicatur.” To the same purpose Bengelius,* 
“‘ Non facile pro superfluo aliquid hedie habent complures docti. 
viri, (he might have added, ‘ omnesque indocti,’) eademque mente 
plerique quondam librarii fuere.” From this known propensity of 
transcribers to turn every thing into text which they found writ- 
ten in the margin -of their Mss. or between the lines, so many in- 
terpolations have proceeded, that at present the surest canon of 
Criticism is, ‘* Preeferatur lectio brevior.” 

I have hitherto been arguing as if all the Latin Mss. had the 


a a a gn ER GT ELI ST AT TEE ELE IN ETE IED 

‘! Griesbach, tom. ii. p. 229. Sicut is also read in a Ms, of Card. 

Passionei. . = 
* De Lib. supp. Dionys. et Ignat. il. 3. p. 238 
* In Apocalyps. i. 11. a 
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dmpufed verse in some shape or other; which you know, Sir, és - 
not-the case. You-say indeed, p. 210,-that ‘‘there.isa greater - 
nomber beyond all comparison in which this text is found.” £ 
have already allowed you the full benefit of your majority. Make 
the most of this concession; for it would be unkind to deprive 
you of an advantage which you so seldom enjoy. But take care . 
of this argument; for, if you push it too forcibly, it will pierce. 
the heart of your own cause. If the majority of Latin copies be a - 
d.proof that this verse was early in the Latin version, the ma- 
jority of Greek Mss. is as good a proof that it never was in the 
original. However, I will make what 1 think a fair proposal..- 
Produce two actually existing Greek Mss. five hundred years old, 
containing this verse, and I will acknowlege your opinion of its 
genuineness to be probable. If you are unable to do this, and I 
produce you above twenty Latin Mss., all greatly exceeding that 
age, you cannot, I think, in common decency, refuse to be a con-: 
vert to my opinion. Let us then come to the fact. There are 
now existing twenty-nine Latin Mss., in general the oldest, the: 
fairest, and the most correct. Wetstein reckons twenty-five, to 
which Mr. Griesbach adds the Harleian, 1772, and says, ‘‘ plures-- 
que post Wetstenium inspectos.” I ksow nothing about any of. 
these ‘‘plures,” and therefore I shall make no appeal to them.- 
All these Mss. in.1 John v., instead of our present seventh and 
eighth verses, give no more than—Quoniam tree sunt qui testimo-- 
nium dant," spiritus, aqua, et sanguis, et tres unum sunt. In the. 
Harleian catalogue, No. 7551 contains three copies of the First 
Epistle of John. The first copy seems to be of the tenth‘century, ‘ 
the second of the ninth, and both omit the heavenly witnesses. In 
the first copy the line, as appears from the space, originally stood - 


thus; sps, agua, et sanguis, et tres unum sunt.. But another hand 
has erased the whole sentence, and written, spiritus, sanguis, et 
aqua, stretching out the letters to make them fill the fine. In 
the margin is added, by the same hand, I suppose, that made the 


rasure, in calo pater, verbum, et sps, et tres unum sunt, et tres. 
sunt qui testimonium dant in terra. After agua, a third hand 
(unless it were the second in a repenting mood) adds, et hi tres. 
unum sunt. The second copy has the genuine words without any, 
rasure, interlineation, or marginal note. Casley, in his catalogue,- 
p- 15. gives an account of another Latin Ms. agreeing with these 
as it was first written; but afterwards thus interpolated: Quia tres, 


sunt qui testimonium dant in fra eps equa et.sanguis,et bi,ires unym 
steeé. ot tres sunt qui testimonium dant in celo, pater et filius, et sp. sanctus, et, 
hj trea unum sunt. + The same, hand has very liberally scattered cor- 





' If any of these Mss. add in terra, as perhaps one or two may, I am 
content that they be struck off the list. er oe oe ee 
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rections through the rest-of the book, sometimes'right, but oftener! 
false and absurd. I hope, Sir, by these instances, you will begnr' 
to perceive that it is at least possible for an interpolation some- 
times to gain footing in the text. I shall trouble you with the 
mention of only one Latin Ms. more. Mabillon found at Lisieux; 

and published, a Gallic’ Lectionary, which is reputed to be now 

about 1200 years old, and contains the entire Epistle of Jobn,! 

except the. three heavenly witnesses. But. these it barbarously. 

omits, and only has, Quoniem tres sunt qui testimonium dant, spi- 

ritus, aqua, et sanguts, et tres unum sunt, ‘The ‘authority of this. 

Ms. cannot but be thonght of great weight, if we consider its age ; 

to which I shall add another argument in its faVor: it omits (see 

Mabillon, p.. 475.) that interpolation 1 Pet. iii. 22. from which no 

other Latin copy, so far as I know, is exempt. 

But, to close this long discussion; the question is, To which side | 
shall we give credit, to age or to numbers? On one side the wits 
nesses are grave, elderly persons, who lived nearer the time when 
the fact. happened which they assert, and they are all consistent in 
their testimony; while the other party, thougl:. vastly superior in 
numbers, yet lived too late to be competently acquainted with 
the cause: many carry a brand of perjury on their front; “and, 
after all their collusion and. subornation, their testimonies fre- 
quently clash, and contradict one another. In short, the fewt 
Latin Mss. that reject the verse, are as much superior to the herd: 
of incorrect and modern.copies that retain it, as a small well- 
trained band of soldiers to a numerous rabble destitute of disci- 
pline and unanimity. 

Pa eee 
PosTSCRIPT. , 

Abbot Joachim compared the final clauses of the seventh ‘and: 
eighth verses, whence he inferred, that the same expression ought.. 
to be interpreted in the same manner. Since, therefore, said he,: 
nothing more than unity of testimony and consent can be meant: 
by tres unum sunt in the eighth verse, nothing more than unity: 
of testimony and consent is meant in the seventh. This opinion: 
the Lateran council and Thomas Aquinas confuted by cutting out: 
that clause in. the eighth verse.. Thomas tells us, that it was not: 
extant in the true copies, but that it was said to be added by the 
Arian heretics to pervert the sound understanding of the foregoing 
authority. My .blood boils whenever I think of those sacrilegious 
Arians, sometimes forging and sometimes erasing scripture. Thus 
Thomas Aquinas tells us, that they were “said” to have addéd 
this clause. Bugenhbagius thinks they inserted the whole seventh, 
verse. Yet some part of my indignation is involuntarily diverted 





1 Twells and Bengelius, by a strange mistake, afirm that this Lectio-. 
nary was not written in Latin, but in Gallo-Teutonic. % 
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te the holy fathers of the church; who seem to have been in a 
sleep approaching to a lethargy, while the enemy came and sowed 
_ the tares. In taking the method above mentioned, the Lateran 

council, it is true, followed Dr. Ovid's advice, ‘‘immedicabile -vul- 
nua Ense recidendum, ne pars sincera trahatur.” But if they had 
given their minds to good reading, they would have found ia the 
treative against Varimadus an easy way of curing the wound that 
Joachim had made in the common faith, without having recourse 
to the desperate process of amputation. For the author of that 
treatise, as if he had foreseen, and meant to confound, the strata- 
gems of the Arians, thus quotes the passage from ‘‘the Epistle to 
the Parthians ;” ‘‘ There are three that bear record on earth, the 
water, the blood, and THE FLESH, and the three are 1N US; and 
there are three that bear reeord in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Spirit, and they three -are one.” What would then have 
become of Joachim’s argument ? 


- LETTER VII. 
Of the Syriac and Coptic Versions. — 
. Sir, : 
- You will perhaps accusé me of a capital neglect, in not taking 

notice of your argument from the Prologue attributed to Jerome, 
the. author of which beasts to have restored‘ this verse from 
Greek Mss. I confess that I was rather doubtfal in what class of 
proofs I should: place the Prologue; but at last. I thought it 
more properly belonged to the head of quotations. I shall there- 
fore treat of it in my review of the pious Jerome. In the mean 
time, the next versions on our list are the Syriac and Coptic, 
which I intend to make the joint subjects of this letter. You and 
Martin find the testimony. of these versioss so unfavorable to your 
Cause, that you are resolved, at all events, to demolish their au- 
thority. But the heat of a prejudiced aecuser often husts bim-- 
self moze than the party accused.. Your eagerness to disable the 
credit of the Syriac and Coptie versions has so utterly deprived 
you of judgment and reflection, that | am not without some hop 
of making an impression en your own head or heart : cae ¢ 

: for so I shall, . 

If they be made of penetrable stuff; 
If damaged custom have not braz’d them sa, - 
That they be proof and bulwark against sense. 
. I shall not dispute with you about the precise age of the old 











1 Mr, Travis quarrels with the word “restored,” p. 51. 105. 
“ because,” says he, “the verse was never fost.” Surely an editor may 
be said to “restore” a passage, that was only in a part af the copies, and 
consequently in danger of being lost. 
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Syrise Version: I have several reasons for this forbearance ; one 
of which is, that E know very little of the matter. I shall.only 
observe, that your argument against its being older than Chrysos- 
tome, beceuse it contains the doxology, is net valid, unless you 
allow that the doxology is spurious. If yeu allow this, you rejeet 
a reading that bas, on a moderate computation, thicty times: as 
many witnesses in its behalf, as your present client. It is found 
én wil the Greck Mss. except eight; in two of the eldest Latin 
copies; in some Mss. of the Arabic and Persic) m the Syriao; 
the Armenian, the Gothic, and the Ethiopic. If you had a sixth 
part of this evidence for 1 John.v. 7. bow you would. triumph 
over all that dared even to insinuate the smallest suspicion! Bue 
you despise the aid of external evidence. It is the nature of the 
texts and the doctrines supposed to be contained in them that per. 
mits or forbids omissions to be conclusive arguments. If I bad a 
mind to argue in your way, I could say, that only a single version, 
the Coptic, is found, which uniformly omits the doxology; ‘that 
this version is faulty beyond belief, leaving out many whole verses ; 
and that no argument can be drawn from any omission of any 
verse, by any transcriber; like this:” p. 90. 196. 

I now come to your arguments against these obnoxious versions ; 
which, as they are of the same kind, I beg leave to consolidate. 
‘* They are,” you say, p. 87—90. 190—196. ‘‘ faulty and incor 
reet, almost beyond belief. They pass over not words or sentences 
only, but even whole verses, which are admitted by ali to be 
genuine.” The instances of this sort which you produce from the 
Syriac, are John xiv. S$. xvi. 14. Acts vili. 37. xv. 34. xxviii. 29. 
1 Pet. iv. 14. You might have strengthened this argument by 
an observation which I have seen, that this version omits whole 
epistles, and therefore might easily omit a short sentence of a 
single epistle. If you think this objection of any weight, you are 
welcome to the use of it. Your instances of omission from the 
Ceptic are, Matth. v. 44. xviii. 1. xx. 22, 23. xxvii. 35. Mark 
vii. 16. xi. 26. Acte viii. 37. xxiv; 7. ‘To save your readers the 
trouble of looking for the. places, and the. fear of being deceived 
by any misprint in the numbers of reference, you bave courteously 
transcribed the entire passages. But, before I go farther in this 
subject, I request you, Sir, to answer the following queries : 

1. Are you sure, from yaur own inspection, that the Syriac and 
Coptic versions are chargeable with these omissions?. - 

2. Do all the Mas. of this or that version agree in rejecting the 
verses specified? For, if the Mss. vary, some- retaining and some 
omitting a passage, it is absurd to blame that for a fault in the 
version itself, which may be corrected from better copics. 

3. Do they omit the whole quantity of text that you have tran- 
scribed? 

4, How do you know that these passages are admitted by all 
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to be genuine? Have you had the patience to céllect the opinions 
of all who have written on. these subjects? Or do you believe 
that every syllable of our common Greek Testament, ag it was 
settled in the year 1624 by Elzevir and other inspired men; is the 
genuine text of the Evangelists and Apostles? 

Leaving you to chew the cud on these queries, I shall proceed 
to consider a few of these passages. . 

‘‘Matth. v. 44. is entirely left out of the Coptic.” —Let us then 
transcribe the context without this verse, and see what sencenent 
sense it will make. 

43. Ye’ have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine enemy ; 

45. That-ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil'and on the 
good, &c. 

Strange, that the reason of a precept should be given, and the 
precept itself not appear! Notwithstanding your “ right to com- 
mand our full assent when you only affirm a plain fact, which you 
are completely competent to ascertain,” p. 59. 126 ; notwithstand- 
ing my own “ literary candor and Christion charity,” I assure you, 
Sir, that sooner than believe such an absurdity of the Coptic, I 
should have the audacity to charge you with ‘strange misappre- 
hension.” 

Matth. xxvit. 35.—Is this whole verse, too, Sir, wanting in the 
Coptic? Ifit be, I will own such a version to be of very little 
value, and shall make no difficulty of delivering it up to your re- 
sentment. But when I consider that, ifthe verse be expunged, 
there will remain no direct mention of Christ's crucifixion, I can- 
not believe that either: translator or transcriber could in bis.most 
careless mood overlook so important a sentence. 

Throw out Matth. xviii. 1. xx. 22, 23. John xvi. 14. the seuse 
indeed will not be totally destroyed, but the construction. will 
appear abrupt and unconnected. In-Acts xxiv. 7. whoever.will 
cast his eye on the Greek text will-see that your account cannot 
be true, for the eighth verse begins with xeActcas, which, ifthe 
seventh verse ‘be omitted, will bave no substantive to govern it. 

Thus far I have thought fit to take the: high priort road of rea- 
soning; that if I have any attentive readers-(besides your: friend 
Kuster), they may learn to weigh the probabilities. of.an. assertion 
before they agree to its truth, and te: distrust-all inconsistent relax 
tions, ae solemnly vouched by the relater.— 

—_——— Léppovos S amorias . ’ 

ore ae Ove Sori obdev xprjctpsrepov Bporois. 
I shall now, Sir, descend to the level of your understanding, to 
the.plain fact. I assert then that the Syriac version omits only 
three whole verses of the six you have been pleased to quote: 
Acts ‘viii 37.’ xv. 34. xxviii; 29. ° Of your ‘eight examples from 
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the Coptic, you are right only in three; Mark vii. 16. xi..26, 
Acts viii. 37. However, I shall be merciful to you in your las¢ 
instance, Acts xxiv. 7. because you are seldom guilty of asserting 
too little. For the Coptic version there omits not only the whole 
seventh verse, but parts also of the sixth and eighth. .. -. 

John xiv. 3.-xvi. 14. the later Syriac editions represent exactly 
as they are in the Greek. -Widmanstad and Tremellius indeed 
omit the former part -of one (And if I go and prepare a' place for 
you), and the fatter part of the other (And shall show it unto you)s 
but in Guido’s edition both these clauses are replaced-from.a Ms. 
1 Pet. iv. 14. the Syriac only omits, On their part he ts evit spoken 
of, but on your part hé is glorified. a 
‘ Matth. v. 44. the Coptic thus shortens: Bui I say unto you, 
love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you. xvili. 1. 
the Coptic does not omit; nor any other version, nor any Greek 
Ms. that I can find. Instead of xviii. 1. you ought to have writ- 
ten xviii. 11. which the Coptic does omit. xx. 22, 23. In each 
of these verses the Coptic only omits the words, and be baptized 
with the baptism that [am baptized with. xxvii. 35. the Coptic 
omits the application of the prophecy, and only retains, And they 
crucified him, and parted his garments, casting lots. 

Thus, Sir, in-your fourteen examples you have made eight mis- 
takes. Will-you accept of my corrections? The list will not be 
much lessened in number, for there will then remain twelve.ex- 
amples; but several of them will be of less consequence. - : These 
twelve examples amount only to-eleven passages; Acts ‘vill. 37. 
being twice quoted. Are then these eleven passages admitted by 
all; as you affirm, to be genuine? You must correct again, Sir. 
This general assertion of yours contains in effect eleven separate 
assertions, and in ten of them you are wrong. Eight times Mill 
approves the shorter reading; two of the other omissions are 
ened one by Erasmus, and one by Bengelius; nay, Whitby 

imself, who’ ‘put in the front of his book that splendid false- 
hood THAT THE VULGAR READING MAY BE ALWAYS DE- 
FENDED,”-agrees to expunge Matth. ‘xxvii. 35. Three of.your 
genuine passages Mr. Griesbach has discarded from his text; 
Matth. xx. 22, 23. xxvii. 35. Acts viii. 37. and on six more he 
sets a mark to render them doubtful; Matth. v. 44. xvii. 11. 
Acts xv. 34. xxiv. 6—8. xxviii. 29. 1 Pet. iv. 14. 

Let us now inquire into the merits of some of these readings. 
In Matth. v. 44. the sense is the same, whether we acquiesce in 
the received reading, or prefer the shorter reading which has the 
Coptic and other authorities on its side. It isa mere point of 
criticism to decide whether the sentence was first abridged by the 





1 Valckenaer. Orat. de Critica in N. T. non adhibenda, p. 308, 
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haste of capiets, or langthened by the admission ef the parallel 
passage, Luke vi. 27, 28. To me, I own, the latter opinion seems 
more plausible. 

. Matth. xviii. 11. is omitted not only in the Coptic version, but 
in six Greek Mss. one very ancient Latin copy, one Ms. of the 
Syriac quoted by Professor J. G. C, Adler,’ nor is it mentioned 
by Origen, Jerome, &c. Many Greek Mss. the Zthiopic, Arabie, 
end latter Syriac versions add 2yr§ca: xal; a circumstance which 
gonkes it more than probable that the whole verse is interpolated 
from Luke xix. 10. Jun like manner mavy copies of Matth. xxiv. 
&6. hevea clause added from Mark. xiii. 32. 

In Mark vii. 16. though no more than four Greek Mos. agree 
with the Coptic, I canget but subscribe to Mill’s judgment, who 
Shinks it spurious. Wheat cenfirms me the more in this opinion 
is, that the transcribers of the Greek Mas. have in other places 
heen very prone to. stuff aut the text with the same sentence. Not 
contented with its baying quiet and acknowleged possession in 
Matth, xi. 15. xiii. 9. Mark iv. 9, &c..a great number of Mas, 
adds it in Matth. xiii, 23. xxv. 30. Luke xii. 21. xxi. 4. In’ Mark 
wi. 26. several of the Greek Mas. agree with the Coptic. 

The rest of the omissions which you lay to the charge of these 
versions are supported by so many considerable authorities, that 
whoever ventures to decide positively against them, will incur the 
imputation of great rashness. Aad what is remarkable enough is, 
dhat they all bave the concwsrence of at least some Latin Mss. By 
this time I hope the intelligent .reader will peyeeive, that, in fact, 
there is not, among all-the instances you have brought to prove 
tbe Syriac aud Coptic versions faulty, above one or two that can 
seasonably be pronounced corrupt; and, that in the rest they 
rather create a prejudice against the luxuriance of the commen 
seading, than the common reading against their frugality. 

Bat ‘though it was greatly your duty, it was no part of your 
design,” p. 71. 157. to say what might be said in favor of these 
versions.’ The unlearned yeader therefore is left to suppose that 
one or the other.of these versions is so incorrect, as jn many im- 
portant instances to stand single, and contradict the united autho- 
sity of the Greek Mss., the other versions, and the citations of the 
fathers. It is curious, too, that of the passages you preduce, yeu 
only note the agreement of the Syniae and Coptic in one qmission, 
whereas they really agree in five. And I cannot but ¢ondemn 
your imprudence in mentioning even that single instance of theit 
agreement, Acts vill, 37. It might awaken the suspicions of some 
daquisitive.reader, who by. this glimmering of Jight would perhaps 
be led to a farther examination of the subject, and consequent 
to a detection of Mr. Travis’s errors. I shall only add, that where- 
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ever the Syriac and Coptic versions agree in. any deviation ‘fcom 
the common reading (be it alteration, addition, or omission),. and 
that deviation is countenanced by a reasonable number of Greek 
Mss. it will require better critical abilities than yours to prove 
them in the wrong. 

‘“* These are examples,” you add concerning the Syriac, “ which 
have escaped even the critical eye of Theodore Beza.” How 
lucky that they where ‘hn not the critical eye of Mr. Travis! But 
if Beza was so purbliod as not to see such manifest omissions, 
with a Latin translation from the Syriac before him, I assure you, 
Sir, without flattery, that your eye is at least as critical as his. 
When you have read a little more concerning this subject than you 
have already, that is, when you have read at all, you will find 
that Beza does actually mention four of these six.examples; Joha 
xiv. 3. Acts vill. 37, xxviii. 29. 1 Pet. iv. 14. 

{ feel myself here treading on slippery ground. When I reflect 
on the heinousness of the charge that I have brought against you, 
I am almost afraid of being myself suspected fur a false accuser. 
There is one advantage in telling enormous rather than moderate 
falsehoods. Mankind are in general so lazy and credulous, that 
when once they are prejudiced in favor of any person's. veracity, 
they willregard another as a calumniator who endeavors to convince 
them that they have bestowed their approbation on an uoworthy 
object. They will argue, as I bave already observed, from the 
enormity of an offence, and the easiness of detection, against the 
probability of its ever being committed. r 

But if I shall be fortunate enough to have one reader of leayny 
ing and probity, I request him, I exhort him, to peruse this letter, 
and the other passages where I pawa my own word, with particular 
attention. He will then find that I have stated the facts simply ag 
they are, and that however astonishing the instances of Mr. Tyavis’s 
assurance may seem, I have spoken of them without distortion or 
exaggeration. Lo 

I should indeed have almost distrusted the evidence of my ows 
seyses, when I saw you commit above tweuty gross and palpable 
errors ip less than half a dozeu pages, if I had not been acquainted 
with the source from which they flowed. Your French friend 
Martin * makes a few mistakes, which you, like a true Englishman, 
have greatly improved. Martin says, Diss. p, 166. (91 Eng.) 
“* This Syriac version is full of faults, and especially of omissions. 
Beza has given abuudance of instances——and we could add thereto 
A great many others—-—I shall give only a few, and those in 
aptamer nena eee bee ee Inet eae 

* Mr. Travis er e in -his defence, that he refers te 
Martin in the Lettons oF ieee 192. This is ‘true; but I would 


ai any reader to guess from so ‘slight and naked a reference that he 
had borrowed the substance of five pages from Martin. 
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‘whole texts.” ‘ He then specifies the very same: verses which you 
have quoted (except that you have omitted one of his examples); 
Dut because he-was content to mark the numbers without reciting 
the words, you: set down ‘the whole verses without inquiry. To 
the Coptic he makes the same objection, and gives for examples 
‘of omissions the same numbers with which you have obliged as. 
But by ill luck; instead of Matth. xviii. 11. his printer, by over- 
looking a figure, made it xviii. 1. Now if Martin had been less 
‘sparing of his ink and labor, he would have written the passages 
at-full length, and saved his admirer the disgrace of this ridicu- 
Jous‘plagiarism. How very rude too was it to express himself so 
ambiguously, ‘* Beza has given abundance of instances—and we 
could add thereto a-great many others.” If you fook at these 
‘words again, you may perceive, Sir, unless ‘“‘ some devil has co- 
zened you at hoodman-blind,” that they do not necessarily imply 
all the instances there given to be such as had‘‘‘ escaped the cri- 
tical eye of Theodore Beza.” rN 

There is another little circumstance which you have not conde- 
scended to mention. Besides the copies of the ancient Syriac 
versren, commonly called the Versio Simplex, there came to Eng- 
dend -in ‘this century a copy of Philoxenus’s version, revised by 
Thomas Heracleensis, -and collated in the margin with the old 
‘Syriac and:several Greek Mss. The margin and text of this revi- 
‘sion so:often make additions, that if the collator had: found the 
‘thtee heavenly witnesses:in any Ms., ‘Syriac or Greek, he would 
not have envied his readers the valuable discovery. Yet this vil- 
Janous’ copy is obstinately silent both -in the ‘text and in the mar- 
giu. The same malignant demon’ that has preserved the Dublin 
Ms. to mock at human credulity, seems to have brought to light 
this'new Syriac version to abet the Arians ‘in their impious oppo- 
sition. : 
-> © Accipe nunc Danaum insidias.”. In the -year 1599, Menezes, 
archbishop of Goa, presided at the Synod of Diamper, and made 
the'Indian Christians correct their Syriac copies by the Latin ver- 
sion. Among the passages thus judiciously corrected, 1 Jobn v. 
7.” could not fail to be iocluded. This the arclibishop ordered ‘to 
be restored, as “having been suppressed by impiety.” Tremellius, 
not finding this passage either in Widmanstad’s edition or the 
‘Heidelberg Ms., ventured not to insert it in his text, but translates 
it-into Syriac in the ‘margin, and says, “sic restitui possit.” At 
last Gutbier boldly thrusts it into the text, and tells us that the 
Arians expunged it. Schaaf could not help applauding so good 
an example. ‘This verse,” says he, ‘is wantjug in .the-former 
Ee a 

_ 1 Journ. Brit. tom, ix. p. 64. 
* La Croze, Christianisme des Indes, iii. p. $49. 
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‘editions, but Gutbier and I have transcribed it from Tremellius's 
- motes and inserted it in the text.” Schaaf afterwards sent a copy 
of his edition to the bishop of the Malabarian Christians of St. 
‘Thomas. The bishop in return sent him a Syriac Ms. of the 
N.T. This ‘‘ treasure of inestimable value” is still preserved * in 
the Amsterdam library, and contains that precious jewel, the cause 
of'so much strife and shedding of ink. With what face will the in- 
fidels now assert that the Syriac version omits the three heavenly 
‘witnesses, when a Syriac Ms. confirms their authenticity ? Perhaps 
they will make two trifling objections; 1. That this Ms. was written 
as late as the year 1700, and therefore is too modern to have any 
‘authority ; especially as we know that the Syriac copies had been 
interpolated with this very text a century before. 2. That in this 
Ms. the verse is written thus in the margin, in celo pater et filius, 
et spiritus sanctus, et hi tres in uno sunt. Et sunt tres testes in 
terra. But you, Sir, who are as well pleased'with margin as with 
text, and with Dublin or Berlin Mss. as with Alexandrian or Vati- 
can, will despise such arguments, and manfully defend the ‘credit 
of your witness. I hope, however, that some who have formerly 
entertained sublime notions of the morality of the Complutensian 
and other editors, will on reflection abate of their confidence, and 
acknowlege that when a man is (no matter how) convinced of the 
genuineness of any reading, he will not be so scrupulous as to 
throw it out of his text merely because his Mss. chance to be re- 
fractory. In particular, the zeal and eagerness that have been 
shown for the establishment of this verse, sometimes on very 
slender authority and sometimes on none, may serve to check the 
wonder of those readers, who are apt to put implicit trust in the 
professions of editors. 

I must not forget a gentle censure of La Croze’s on the Synac 
version, that™ ‘‘ respectable as it is, by having been retouched 
several times, the copies have many variations, and that it does 
not deserve quite so much credit as it has commonly obtained.” 
But this observation, however it may detract from the general au- 
thority of the version, rather strengthens than weakens its evidence 
in the present case. For since many Greek interpolations have been 
admitted from time to time into the Syriac, its constant omission 
of this verse in the successive collations of Greek Mss. proves 
that the verse was uniformly absent from the early Syriac version 
and the Greek copies on which the later translation was formed. 

To conclude, the Mss. of the Coptic version unanimously, the 
old Syriac version, and the later version made by Philoxenus and 
collated again with Greek Mass. and the former Syriac by Thomas 
Heracleensis, are three strong and distinct evidences against the 





1 Adler de Syriacis Versionibus, p. $31—33. 
* Christianisme d’Ethiopie, i. p. 40. 
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authenticity of 1 John v.7. The Syriac Mss. protested against 
it till the end of the sixteenth century, when the copies of such 
owners as were obedient to the conscientious Menezes began to 
be adulterated in compliance with his orders. With equal judg- 
ment and fidelity some of the Syriac editors have admitted this 
verse into their text, without the slightest authority, but merely 
from a marginal note of Immanuel Tremellius. 

But whatever weight these versions may be thought to. have in 
the decision of the present question, every attentive reader must 
see and confess that Mr. Travis is a servile copier and a hardy 
asserter. I shall therefore dismiss him to the contempt of the 
learned, and the reproaches of his own conscience. 


LETTER VIII. 
Of the Arabic, A:thiopic, Armenian, and Slavonic Versions. 
. Sir, 

The remaining versions to which Dr. Benson appeals, are the 
Arabic, the Zthiopic, the Persic, the Armenian, the Russian, and 
the old French. By the old French version I suppose him to mean 
the Gallic Lectionary published by Mabillon, of which I gave ag 
account in my sixth letter. I frankly consent to exclude this from 
the number of versions. I have only produced it as a eopy of the 
Latin version, though for a single authority I lay great stress on it. 
The Persic, which Martin seems generously to yield to his oppe- 
sers, Dr. Benson accepts, and you acquiesce in his claim. If there 
really be in print such a Persic version containing the Catholie 
Epistles, I must take shame to myself, and eonfess my ignorance ; 
comforting myself, however, that Mill, Wetstein, Mr. Griesbach, 
and others, seem to be as ignorant asIam. ‘To the Arabie and 
Ethiopic you object, because they are copied, according to Simon 
and Dupin, from the Syriac. But in the note, p. 193. yon tell us, 
that Renaudot deduces the Ethiopic, and Michaelis some of the 
Arabic versions, from the Coptic. The solution of this question 
must be left to the curious in Oriental languages. Perhaps those 
Jearned men were hasty io their judgments, and founded their 
sentiments on a partial conformity. Perhaps both these versions 
were made from Greek Mas. though the Mss. might have a general 
likeness to those which were used by the compilers of the Syriac 
and Coptic. At any rate, amidst these jarring opinions, it will be 
impoasible to make a well-grounded choice, till more accurate edi- 
tions are published from Arabic and Zthiopic Mss. 

But not caring to talk learnedly without understanding the sub- 
ject (though that is a very common fault, as you, Sir, no doubt, 
have observed), I shall not press this argument; por assume @ 
point in my own favor, merely because it canuot be proved 
against me. I shall only use the concurrent testimony of these two 
Versions as an argument for the eonsistency of their parents. If 
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the disputed verse had: beeti otice in the Coptic or Syridt; and wid 
afterwards lost out of the later copies, it might hive beett pre- 
served in the Ethiepic or Arabic from early and uncorfipted 
Mss. But since these too omit it, the agreement of the Sytiac and 
Ceptie versions is strengthetiéd ‘by 2 fresh accession of evidénce. 
Having thes dispatched the Arabic and A(hiopic versions, wé 

come to the Armenian, which La Croze‘ has dignified with the 
auguet title of “‘ Queen of Versions.” But, alas! 

~~ Kings, queens, and states, 

Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave, 
This vip’rous slander enters. 


For a king and a bishop (Haitho and Uscan), who were intrusted 
with the education of this queen, have been accused of sulying 
the purity which they ought to have protected. This slander had 
gained ground on the report of Simon, Sandius, and La Croze; 
and the world in general seemed disposed to believe it; when a 
champion entered the lists, and with more than a Quixote’s gal- 
lantry threw down his gauntlet in behalf of injured innocence. 

En quoi certes et sa bonté, 

Ft son zéle et sa charité, . 

Se firent d’autant plus paroitre, 

Qu n’a Phonneur de la connoitre; 

Semblable 4 ces preux chevaliers, 

Ces Paladins aventuriers, | 

Qui, défendant des Inconnues, 

Ont porté Ieur nom jusqu’aux nues. | 
You will perhaps, Sir, interrupt this raillery by asking me, whe- 
ther I understand the Armenian language? Truly, Sir, no better 
than yourself. But that I know something more of the subject 
‘than you, I will endeavor to convince my readers. We are happily 
agreed that Uscan published this version, and that it contains 
1 John v.7. You add indeed, * without any mark of doubt or 
suspicion.” You are very fond, I perceive, of these expletives. 
Has any other passage of Uscan’s Bible any mark of doubt or sus- 
picion? If not, what consequence can be drawn from his silence 
on this place?’ For my own part, not having your beroic talent 
for assertion, I cannot positively affirm, but I fully believe that 
Uscan has spared himself all trouble of that kind.* Your next 
arguments cannot have justice done them, without being more 
largely transcribed. 

‘¢ 1, Michaelis affirms, on the authority of Sandius, that Uscan 
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1 Beausobre and Lenfant’s Pref. to N. T. p. 211. Whiston’s Pref. to 
Moses Chorenensis, p. 9: ms 

2 Bergelius, who says on Apoc. xiii. 5. that Uscan prints his additions 
in a different character, mistook the edition of 1698 for Uscari’s: 
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did not find the passage 1 John v. 7. in his Ms. although it stands 
in Uscan’s editions. ; 
‘¢ But the account so given by Sandiue, was evidently (to say 
the least of it) a mistake. [Anglice, was evidently a lie.} For M. 
Simon was acquainted at Paris with Uscan, whilst he was em- 
ployed in executing his important commission. And M. Simon 
(who was not only a very learned, but on the whole a candid op» 
ponent of this verse) expressly admits, that Uscan’s impression 
could not but be very accurate. ‘The bishop (says he), who was 
a judicious and discreet person, brought with him the most correct 
Mss. which he carefully followed. And these particulars I learned 
from the bishop himself.’” 
Here, Sir, your fidelity in copying Martin’s translator has let 
ou into a small error. You ought to have divided Simon’s words 
into two quotations. But if a translator will omit ailleurs, who 
can help it ?—This, however, you call the confession of an adver- 
sary, overthrowing bis own prepossessions. ‘To make this a com- 
plete confession, and a counterpoise to the evidence of Sandius, 
Simon ought to have seen Uscan’s Ms. or Mss. with his own eyes, 
and to have testified that he there read the disputed verse. But he 
only says that the bishop brought with him good Mss. which he 
faithfully followed. We cannot erect this into a testimony, unless 
we know also, that Simon examined the Mss., compared them with 
Uscan’s edition, and found them to agree. But this we know he did 
not, because he confesses, in another place, that he learned these 
particulars from the bishop’s own mouth. Thus Simon’s confession, 
that was to work such wonders in favor of the verse, shrinks into the 
solitary declaration of an editor. Thebubble that we admired at a 
distance, and pursued with eagerness, vanishes into air the instant 
we touch it. Bengelius would have said (what he has said in 
effect) of the Complutensian editors, that they had good Mas. and 
followed them faithfully. Aod I myself would say the same of 
other editors. But Bengelius allows that the Complutensian edi- 
tors had not this verse in their Mss. And if any person should 
take advantage of my general expressions, that an edition was 
published from.Mss., and argue that therefore it faithfully followed 
the Mss. in this or that particular passage, I should begin to be 
in pain for the state of his intellects. Still less credit is to be 
given to the interested professions of a publisher. But you sup- 
pose men who commend the goods which they expose to sale, to 
have as nice a conscience as if they were taking an oath in a court 
of justice. Thus Erasmus’s encomium on Jerome you gravely 
bring, p- 253——255. as a contradiction ,to his less flattering opiuion. 
Erasmus, was a great, and on the whole an honest man, thaugh, 
like other editors, he sometimes descended to practise the tricks of 
the trade. Nobody else believes half the praises that he heaps on 
Jerome, nor did he himself believe.them all. . a: 
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- Bat supposing that Simon really made this confession which you 
have extorted from his words, how does his testimony disagree with 
Sandius’s? -Sandius says," that an Armenian Ms. 400 years old, 
which he saw in possession of the bishop of the Armenian church 
at Amsterdam, omitted 1 John v. 7. You, Sir, I suppose, will not 
only allow, but insist, that Uscan had more than one Ms. of the 
Catholic Epistles. If he had two, one containing, the other rejecting 
the verse, who can doubt that he would have placed it in his text, 
and thought himself obeying the laws of sound criticism? ‘* Pre- 
feratur lectio plenior et magis orthodoxa” would be his canon, 
especially when the common editions of the Latin, the only version 
that he understood, would confirm him in his decision. If there- 
fore the Armenian Mas. varied in this place, Sandius’s testimony 
ig not contradicted either by Simon’s acknowledgment or by 
Uscan’s professions. 

-But Simon, Sir, makes no such acknowledgment. In the very 
letter -of his, which you have quoted without seeing, Simon ob- . 
serves that the three heavenly witnesses were indeed in Uscan’s 
edition, but adds, that Uscan, knowing something of Latin, pro- 
bably borrowed them from the Vulgate to enrich his edition. This 
conjecture of Simon’s receives some color from La Croze’s infor- 
mation, that Uscan confesses in one of his prefaces, with seeming 
complacency, that he altered some things from the Vulgate. But 
this proves nothing in your opinion, ‘“‘ because Uscan makes no 
such confession respecting 1 John v. 7.” 1am not violently dis- 
posed to accuse Uscan * of the interpolation. I only mention this 
as a specimen of your masterly reasoning. Uscan says that he 
added some things from the Vulgate. He specifies none. There- | 
fore he did not add this. I answer, that whatever passage be 
suspected, you will always have the same reason at your beck. 
For Uscan makes no confession respecting any passage. There- 
fore he has altered none, and of course tells a lie when he says that 
he has. Excellent logician! But I am ashamed of such trifling. 

In the thirteenth century the Armenian church became intimate 
with the Roman. Haitho in particular was much devoted to it, 
and tolerably acquainted with the Latin language. In preparing 
a new edition of the Bible, it was impossible for him to neglect 
the authority of a church with which he had contracted so close a 
friendship. A clear proof of his reverence for his spiritual ally, is, 
that he translated all the prefaces attributed to Jerome, and among 
them the Prologue to the Canonical Epistles. When therefore . 
Haitho borrowed this Prologue, which complains of unfaithful 
translators, and pretends to restore the heavenly witnesses from 





* Append. Interpret. Paradox. p. 376. 


9 If Uscan be really guilty of this insertion, the passages in the acts 
of the council are probabl y corrupted by Galanus. 
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Greek Mes., how could he resist the teatimony of Jerome, and, as 
far as he knew, the uniform authority of the Latia church? . If 
the Armenian version was before his time defective in this impor- 
tant passage, he wae bound on such weighty reasons te patch up 
the flaw. You say, “that Haitho’s translating Jerome's prefaces 
does not prove that this verse was not in the Armenian Mas. 
before he was born.” True; it does not entirely prove it. But 
it proves, that if this verse was not in the Armenien Mes. of thet 
age, he would have taken it from the Vulgate, and added it to his 
own edition. That this verse was not in the Armenian Mes. of 
that age, appears from the testimony of Sandius eencerning the 
only Ms. known to be of that age. The testimony of Sandius is, 
1. not contradicted by Simon’s confession, for Simon cenfesses 
nothing, but that Uscan told him that he had brought Armenian 
Mss. from which he printed his edition ; nor, 2. is it contradicted by 
Uscan’s own practice: for though Uscan has really inserted this 
verse in his edition, he might de this on the authority of one 
or some only of his Mss. and not of all; and yet he would 
then have acted up to his own ideas of fidelity, and agreeably to 
the custom of editars. Nor, 3. is this testimony of Sandius at all 
improbable in itself; for there is no difficulty in conceiving that 
an Armenian Ms. should agree with all the Greek Mes. extant, 
with the Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopic, Slavonie versions, with 
more than twenty of the oldest Latin Mas. &c. 

You next produce a confession from Michaelis, that this verse 
is quoted thirty-seven years after Haitho’s death by an Armenian 
council. This, Sir, I acknowlege; and you ought to acknowlege 
in your turn the generosity of the adversaries; fer La Croze first 
discovered * these passages. It may likewise be added to the ad~ 
vantage of La Croze’s candor, that having at firat suspected Uscan 
himself of the interpolation, he confessed his mistake. He found 
Uscan’s edition agreeing with the Vulgate in adding passages:of 
which no traces were visible in an Armenian Ms. at Berlin. And 
by comparing this circumstance with Uscan’s confession, that he 
jad altered some things from the Vulgate, he inferred, that Usean 
had inserted 1 John v. 7. solely in compliance with the Vulgate. 
But this opinion he retracted on finding the foregoing quotations. 

From these passages you argue, that, if the verse bad been 
restored by Haitho, the members of the couneil would certainly 
have given some note to inform the xeader that it had once been 
lost, and now was restored; or have made some ackuowlegement 
_ to the memory of Haitho for its restoration. How long, Sir, must 

@ New edition of the Bible be publisbed, before it is lawful to quote 
it for scripture? The members of the council busied themselves, 





Dublin Le Long ‘first told the public, that the verse was found in the 
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no deubt, in scrupulously marking the passages in which the old 
version differed from Haitho’s! In our English Bibles this very 
sentence was.once marked as suspicious. I forget the precise year 
in which it was made free of the text. Would not a common 
Christian, nay, perbaps the clergy in convocation, if they quoted 
this verse the next year, probably quote it without troubling 
themselves about the history of its insertion? The greater part of 
mankind, even those who call themselves literary men, scarcely 
ever examine critically the passages which they occasionally quote. 
They take them from the edition that first occurs, or sometimes 
from another writer, on whose good faith they repose. (Of the 
truth of this position you, Sir, are a woful proof.) It was natural 
then that an edition of the Bible published by a king and a saint, 
should in thirty-seven years become authentic. The person who 
drew up the account of the proceedings in council, might not 
possess, might not even have seen, a copy of the former edition. 
And though he did koow that the passage was otherwise read 
in the older Mss. his orthodoxy, his natural propensity to the 
ampler reading, his respect for the piety, erudition and dignity of 
the deceased editor, would induce him to adopt the emendation. 
But were the writers of those days so exceedingly addicted to 
etiticism, that they admitted no scriptural quotation into their 
works, without a full inquiry into its claims to be read in this or 
that manner? Did the members of those assemblies nicely weigh 
the authorities, and verify the citations, produced by each other ? 
Io the present age, which is infinitely more learned and critical 
than either the thirteenth or the fourteenth century, I question 
whether every reader or writer gives himself this trouble. Some 
persons of bigh rank, Sir, it is said, have given your book great - 
praises; have approved your reasonings, and subscribed to your 
conclusion. Have they all diligently examined your facts and your 
quotations? It is with pain i pronounce, that this question can- 
not be answered in the aflirmative. In.short, your argument is 
built on two assumptions: 1. The council ought to have men- 
tioned the various reading, if there had been one. 2. The counoil 
acted exactly as it ought to have acted, and thezefore would have 
wentioned the various reading, if there had been one. But I have 
been informed, that the latter rule is sometimes deceitful. Neither 
perhaps did the council know of the obligation that Mr. Travis 
has lately imposed on them. 

. All this while, the reader must needs suppose, from what you 
have said, that the council quotes this verse to prove the doctrive 
of the Trinity, or some branch of it; or at least to apply the 
words in some manner or other. How will he be surprised to feara, 
that though indeed this verse is thrice transcribed in the Councils, 
p. 436. 461. 478. in none of the three places is the slightest use 
made of it, nor any kind of reference to it in the sequel. Whet 
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need then. had the.compiler of the Acts of the Council to.quit. hie: 
subject for an impertinent digression? Suppose that an Englisia- 
divine, soon after our. translation had received its last conection, 
writing on. the nature of Antichrist, thas quoted the present. 
Epistle, ii. 23. Whosoever denicth the Son, the same hath not the 
Father ; but he that.acknowlegeth the Son, hath the Father also. 
Would it be worth his while to stop and inform. bis readers, thas 
the second part of this verse was once wanting in our translation, 
or to make an acknowlegement to the church for having restered 
it? It is of small consequence whether a writer quotes a doubtful 
part of Scripture. or not, if he takes care to argue only from what 
is genuine.. Nobody therefore, unless be were very critically in- 
clined, would waste his time in explaining why he preferred one 
reading to another, of a passage which he barely quoted, without 
iatending to empley .it in his argument. But let us examine the 
passages. The last I shall quote at length, p. 478: ‘* Etsi verum 
illud esse fateri debemus, quod licet duo ista in se corruptibilia 
sint, in dominice tamen dispensationis sacramento mystice sumpta 
purissima et ab omni sunt corruptele contagio remotissima, ean- 
demque cum Spiritu sancto purificantem vim et operationem 
sibi vendicant, quocirca magnus Apostolus ille Joannes in qua- 
dam ex Catholicis suis epistolis ait: (1 John v. 7, 8. exactly as in 
the Vulgate :) Vide ut tria hec unam eandemque vim retinent ; 
nam licet diversa secundum se, virtute tamen et operatione unum 
quid sunt divinum et purificans: baptismum enim pre se ferunt ; 
aqua quidem juxta illud, Ego baptizo vos aqua; sanguis vero se- 
cundum id; Calicem quem ego bibo, bibetis, et baptismo, ‘quo 
ego baptizor, baptizabimini; sanguinem hic intelligens: Spiritus 
denique juxta illud, Ipse vos baptizabit in Spiritu sancto et igni.” 
—The other two are exactly to the same purpose, -and. prove, 
from the water and the blood in the eighth verse, that . water 
ought to be mixed with the sacramental wine. In this case there 
are three possibilities: .1. The council might quote these words 
from. Haitho’s version; .or, 2. The copiers of the Acts, or, 3. 
Galanus himself might insert them. Whoever thinks ‘that Uscan 
added 1 John v, 7. without the warrant ofany Ms. may adopt the 
latter supposition. But though I should not accuse the copiers or 
Galanus of forgery, if I chose to defend the second or the third 
supposition, yet to show my fairness, and to shorten the dispute, I 
will be content with the first. Nothing however can be concluded 
thence, but that this verse was already extant in the Mss. used 
by the council. They might not know when or by what means | 
it gained its situation.: Or if they knew, it-would have been worse 
than.useless to have broken the thread .of-their discourse for so 
foreign a topic. . They sent for an old acquaintance, whose help 
they wanted. He came, and brought with him a‘genteel young 
staanger. They gave the stranger a polite invitation, which he as 
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poitely. acceptéed.- In all this there is nothing extraorditiary. It 
is the daily practice of mankind. ue 

- But we have not yet done with this ‘‘ Queen of Versions.” For 
** one Nicon, an Armenian, published a treatise ‘De pessima Reli- 
gione Armeniorum,’ io which he accused his eountrymen of having 
interpolated their Bibles in Luke xxii. 43, 44. and diverse other | 
texts; but he brought no charge against. them concerning the 
verse now in debate; which is a proof that it anciently' was, as 
it now is, found in that version.” 

I did intend to examine this proposition as minutely as some 
ef the former, but I find it necessary to abridge. The errors 
thicken so much, that I am afraid of writing a folio instead of an 
octavo. I shall therefore state the facts as concisely as I can. If I 
had read your sentence with implicit belief, 1 should have sup- 
posed, that Nicon wrote after the date of Uscan’s edition; that he 
produced a long catalogue of passages besides Luke xxii. 43, 44. 
where it was interpolated, but was silent on 1 John v. 7. But as 
I knew something of: Nicon, and something too of Mr. Travis, I 
was sure that all you told us could not be true. 

This Nicon, according to Fabricius,* was a monk of the tenth 
century. La Croze* and Beausobre,*? who call him a Greek ém- 
postor, seem to think him a different person. However, Greek 
impostor or not, he lived long before the age of printing, and at 
least earlier, I suppose, than the time of Haitho. His treatise ‘De 
pessima Religione Armeniorum’ is extant in Latin,* but imperfect.: 
It bas been since published complete by Cotelerius’ from two 
Greek Mss. In small Greek print this important treatise takes. 
up about—two-thirds of a folio page. Neither does Nicon accuse 
the Armenians of interpolating, but of erasing. Neither does he 
accuse them of corrupting ‘‘ Luke xxii. 43, 44. and diverse other 
passages,” but only one besides, John viii. 1—11. If Nicon’s 
copy had 1 John v. 7. and he knew that the Armenian Mss. 
omitted it, in so short a treatise, where he is content with two ex- 
amples, he might not bave thought it necessary to record a third. 
If his copy omitted and the Armenian Mss. retained it, he might. 
be silent for the same reason; or he might not be equally severe 
on additions; or he might think that they preserved the genuine 
text, and that bis own copy was corrupt. But if, as we maintain, 
neither Nicon nor his contemporary Armenians knew of this verse, 
how could he reproach them either with omitting or interpolating 
a sentence, that never existed in Greek or Armenian till the thir- 
teenth century? | 





* Biblioth. Gr. vol. x. p. 283. 

> Hist. du Christianisme d’Arménie, p. $33. 

3 Biblioth. Germanique, tem. xxxix. p. 40. 
* Beveridge, Not. in Can. Concil. Trull. p. 158. 
* Patr. Apostol, tom. i. p. 235." 
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In ali this, Sir, Iam ready to acquit you of fraud, exeept so far 
as it is a fraud to profess knowlege where you are most ignorant. 
You copy Martin and hig references from the English translation. 
This appears from your ssying “diverse other passages” ( plu- 
sicurs) instead of ‘‘ another.” Having drawn out this article to 
an unconscionable length, I shall sam it up in a few words. ‘The 
ancient Armenian Mss. omitted the three heavenly witnesses. But 
im the thirteenth century the Romish and Armenian churches 
became intimate. Haitho, king of Armenia, understood Latin, 
and was a diligent reader of the Vulgate. Perhaps from this cir- 
oumstance he first formed the design of making a new edition of 
the Scriptures in his own language. However, from the Vulgate 
he translated all the prefaces attributed to Jerome, and inserted 
them ia his ewn edition. He could not be so inattentive to the 
advice of a (supposed) critic and saint, not to restore, as he would 
think it, this valuable verse to its place. Thirty-seven years after 
Haitho’s death, the council of Armenia (perhaps) quoted it, but in 
company with the eighth verse. And it is the eighth verse only 
that concerns their argument. They prove from the earthly wit- 
nesses, that the wine of the Eucharist ought to be diluted with 
water. Three hundred years after Haitho, Bishop Uscun inserted 
the seventh verse in his edition. But that it has been uniformly 
in the Armenian Mss. from the time of Chrysostome, because it 
has been in them siuce the union of the Latin and Armenian 
churches, is as likely as that it has been uniformly in the Greek 
Mas. because it has been quoted by some Greek writers since the 
Greek translation of the Lateran council. 

I have already asserted, in this letter, that the Slavonic version 
emite 1 John v. 7. I find, on reading a little farther in your book, 
that you have asserted the contrary. That I may know, whether 
I ought to defend or retract my opinion, I shall examine your 
reasons, which are two, I think, one presumptive,* and one posi- 
tive. Your presumptive proof stands thus: ‘‘ The Russians, at 
the olose of the tenth century, were converted by the Greeks, 
from. whem they received the Scriptares. But it has been proved 
that the ancient Greek church acknowleged this verse to be 
genuine. Therefore the Russian or modern Greek church ac- 
knowleged it to be genuine.” Your positive proof stands thus: 
- § This verse possesses its place in all the Russian New Testaments, 
e in the Rassian confession of faith, drawn up by Parthenius in 
1643.” 

First, I observe, Sir, on the former of your proofs, that La 
Croze,* atmost as good a judge of these matters as yourself, attri- 
butes the Slavonic version to the ninth century, that is to say, 
a on a 

1 See Letter I. p. 5. : 

* Hist. du Christianisme des Endes, p. 229 or 343, and Addendy p, 13. 
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net quite a handred years after Aleuin's revision. ‘It cannot be 
supposed, thet the authers ef this version would collate modern ° 
Mas. No! candor (1 mean Mr. Travie’s caudor) obliges us to admit, 
that their researches were extended much higher, in all probabitity 
to the second or third century.” But: my-candor is more easily 
gatisfied. J am content to produce the authority of this version 
for ne more thaa a tolerable proof what was the usual reading in 
the sixth (er if, when you find it turned against you, you should 
be zealeus to depress .its value) in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

Next, I observe, that your presumptive proof may easily be 
gained to the other side. The Russians translated the Scriptures 
from Greek Mss. in the ninth century. But all the Greek Mas. 
of all ages omit 1 John v. 7. Therefore the Slavonic version omits 
it, You cannot controvert this conclusion, unless you can prove 
either that all the present Greek Mss. or all at least that are of 
the ninth century and older, retain this verse, or that it.is fre- 
quently quoted by Greek authors of that and the preceding ages. 
For, till you can prove a universal or very general consent of the 
Greek Mss., how do you know but the translators lighted on some 
of the defective and erroneaus copies, such as the Syriac and 
Coptic interpreters had ? | 

Thirdly, 1 observe, that you are so candi as to add a note 
which totally overthrows what your positive proef advances. 
“The Slavonian Bible of 1663 has this text printed in its margin 
enly. All the Russian Bibles have it in the body of the page.” 
Now, Sir, since the modern Russian Bibles have no authority 
whatsoever, but what they derive from the ancient Slavonic, even 
from your own.state of the case it plainly appears that this verse 
is an interpolation. If the curators of the edition of 1663 had a 
single Ms. cantaining the verse, at-a time when theig patriareh 
had admitted it into their confessions of faith, it is impossible that 
they should set so disgraceful a mark on it, as to exclude it from 
the text and degrade it to the margin. . In this manner words and 
sentences uttesly unknown to the author first gain admittance into 
the margin, and then become part of the text. Since we see this | 
happen so often in printed books, we need not wonder at it io 
Mss. Whoever remembers what I have said concerniag the 
Syriec version, will,want no farther inducement to believe that the 
disputed verse was never in the Slavonic. But wher once such 
passages are in possession, it is blasphemy to imquive how they 
came thither; it is want of candor and charity to hint a suspicion 
that any editor could be so ‘‘ unworthy a betrayer of his trust, se 
unfaithful a steward of the oracles of God,” &c. &c. (I omit 
several thousand epithets for the sake of brevity) as to increase his 
edition with a verse which was not extant in bis Mss. But how 
is this verse printed in the edition of 1663? You, Sir, who at 
other times are luxuriant enough in your quotations, here grudge 
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us a short sentence. The Slavonic edition then thus represents. 
1 John v. 8. in the text: * And there are three witnessing or 
earth, the spirit, and the water, and the blood, and the three ce 
in one. Inthe margin the seventh verse: ® For there are three, 
&c. Here, says Martin, the abrupt transition to Asd instead of 
For shows that it was a mere variation in the Slavonic Mss. You, 
Sir, may strengthen this reasoning, if you like, by observing that 
the words on earth refer to their opposites in heaven, and cry 
loudly for the insertion of the seventh verse. Besides, continues 
Martin, this edition professes in the preface closely to follow an 
elder edition printed at Ostrow in 1581. That edition, therefore, 
represents the passage in the same manner, being printed, no 
doubt, from a Ms. that had the heavenly witnesses in the margin, 
either from the same or from a different hand. Martin and you, 
Sir, I knew long since, look on the margin and text as one and the 
same thing. But I hope that others, whose ideas are a little more 
distinct, will see, that, even allowing Martin’s account to be true, 
the verse may justly be suspected of interpolation. For myself, I 
own, I am not so quick of belief. Having had a little experience 
of pious fraud, I am apt to exclaim on such occasions, Kaxor’ 
drodolpny, ei re rovrwy welBopat. Perhaps the reader will bardly 
believe, that the Ostrow edition has only these words in the text, 
without any marginal note: Quoniam tres sunt testantes, spiriius, 
equa, et sanguis, ct tres in unum sunt. Perhaps he will find 
greater difficulty in believing that Newton, whose arguments you 
pretend to confute in your second edition, had already declared 
himself an eye-witness of this reading in the Ostrow edition. And 
I can assure you, if you will allow such a testimony as mine, that 
in this declaration Newton tells no lie. Newton refers also to 
Camillus de Antichristo,* who had seen one IIlyric or Russian Ms., 
as he calls it, six hundred years old, and possessed another of 
great antiquity, both which read the passage in the same concise 
way. Perhaps you will make an objection to this Camillus, 
because he was a Socinian. I shall leave him to your mercy. For 
no heretic’s word or oath ought to be believed, who writes against 
this verse. But how shall we elude the evidence of a Slavonic 
Ms. lately collated by Professor Alter,” which is guilty of the same 
Laconic rudeness? Perhaps the Professor too is a concealed 
heretic, and has made a false report. 

Let us now contemplate the honesty of the Moscow editors. 
They dared not all at once interpolate the text with this verse. 
They therefore put it into the margin, hoping that it might at last 





' 1 P, 156. His real name was Thomas Pisecius. See Sandius Biblioth. 
Antitrinit, p. 107. 
. 9 Var. Lect. in N. T. ex Mss. Vindobon. tom. ii, p. 1096. 
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arrive at.the honor of being received for undoubted scripture. To 
accomplish this godly purpose, they first altered For to And, v. 
8. then added on earth, and both contrary to the authority which 
they professed to follow, in order to persuade the ignorant aud 
credulous that it was a mere casual omission of the transcriber. 
Surely never was so much fraud and forgery employed as.in sup- 
port of this marvellous passage ! 

I may nov, I think, venture to affirm, that the ancient Armenian 
and Slavonic versions both were ignorant of the heavenly wit- 
nesses: but I shall affirm without scruple, that you, Sir, have 
proved nothing to the contrary; and that, every step you take, 

our ignorance of the question, joined to an implicit faith in your 
blind guide Martin, plunges you into fresh difficulty and mistake, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


1. J. L. Frey told Wetstein in discoursing on 1 John v. 7.. that 
it was wanting’ in his copy of the Armenian version. This con- 
versation passed in 1719, before the deadly quarrel broke out 
between Frey and Wetstein. I am not so sanguine as Mr. Travis; 
else I should produce this for a decisive testimony in my favor. 
For it is possible that Wetstein’s memory might deceive him, or 
that in the eagerness of his zeal, partly against the verse, and 
partly against Frey, he might enlarge a simple conjecture into a 

ositive assertion. The fact, however, is probable enough in 
itself, that Frey had seen, or that he possessed, an Armenian Ms. 
containing the Catholic Epistles. If such a Ms. be still’preserved 
at Amsterdam, it would perhaps on examination turn out to be 
the same that Sandius saw in Uscan’s possession. I throw out 
this only as a hint to those who may hereafter have inclination 
and opportunity to reconsider the question. 

2. I learn from Mr. Matthzi,” that the first edition of the Sla- 
vonic version was printed at Prague in the year 1519. He does 
not mention its form, but observes that it is remarkably scarce, 
and rarely found entire. I have seen an old Slavonic edition, 
which I guess to be the same. It is a small thick octavo, but I 
have not been able to find any date of time and place. Nor is it 
necessary to make apy particular inquiry after so perverse and dis- 
loyal a book, which scarcely furnishes half its complement of text 
on this dangerous and distressing occasion. 





' Regessit neque exstare apud Patres, ne apud Cyprianum quiet: si 
recte inspiciatur, neque in Ms. Sancto-Gallensi, aliisque veteribus codi- 
cibus Latinis, neque in Versione, quam haberet, Armena. Wetstein 
Prolegom. p. 192. 

2 Aovend: If. ad Apocalyps. p. 346. ' 
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The Influence of the Crusades on the Arts and Literature of 
Europe. 
‘¢To these wild expeditions, the effect of superstition and folly, we owe the first 


gleams of light which tended to dispel baxbarism aud ignorance.”’— Robertson, 
Charles V. . 








ARGcuMENT.—Introduction. Difference of opinion on the present 
question, to be reconciled by a distinction between the direct and the 
indirect influence of the Crusades on the arts and literature of 
Europe. 

1. The direct influence of the Crusades shown to have been subor- 
dinate to that of other diroumstances, ahd comparatively unimportant. 
Causes assigned for the positive and negative character of this infiw- 
ence. 

2. The indirect influence of the Crusades shown to have been bene- 
ficial to the arts and literature of Europe. §.1. By the excitation 
and concentration of feeling. §.2. By the removal of obstacles con- 
nected with the feudal system. §.3. By the eventual substitatioh of 
commercial for military habits. This change, in its progress, favorable 
to usoful arts; in its effects, to elegant arts and literature. 

Objections to thie view of the subject, examined. Conclusion, ad- 
.verting to the comparative refiaement of Europe and the East at this 
time, as contrasted with that of each in the age of the Crusades. 


Tux inteltectual character of nations has often derived advan- 
tage from times of political convulsion or military excitement. The 
powers, which have been stimulated by one motive, are easily sus- 
tained by another; and the first impulse, therefore, as it is not 
generally the best, should be such ‘as effectually to awaken, but 
not permanently to engross, the mind. The enthusiasm of war, 
and the agitations of party spirit, are precisely of this amimating, 
but fransient nature; while the attractions of knowlege, more 
durable, though less dazzling, than the triumphs of militaty or 
political pre-eminence, are those most likely to give the ultimate 
direction to feelings and energies; which they were not originally 
strong enough to mspire. In Greece, the habits of mental exer- 
tion, which led to intellectual, no less than to political, dominion,, 
were formed by the emergencies of & foreign invasion; the gentus 
of the Augustan age was matured im the civil wars which pre- 
ceded it; and the restoration of arts aud literatare to Europe was 
accelerated by an event, which, in the keenness and universality of 
the interest promoted by it, bas no parallel in the history of former 
times. The attempt of the Christians in Western Europe to re- 
cover the Holy Land was the first great subject, after the fall of 
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the Roman empire, which inflamed the passions, and transformed 
the characters of men, too powerfully to admit of a relapse inte 
apathy and its attendant ignorance. 

In assuming that the influence of the Crusades on the arts and 

iterature of Europe was at once extensive and beneficial, refe- 
ence has been made to remote and accidental, rather than te 
immediate consequences. Effects, the slowest in progress, are 
often the surest in operation; especially when differing wholly 
in character from the cause with which they are connected. The 
Crusades, from their nature, could only have occasioned a revolu- 
tion in the intellectual state of Europe by introducing a prepara- 
tory change of feelings and habits. Their influence, therefore, om 
arts and literature, so far as it was complete and universal, must 
necessarily have been mediate and progressive. 

With this distinction in view, it will not be difficult to reconcile, 
in some measure, the apparently opposite conclusions, at which 
writers on the present subject have arrived. Errors of opinion 
have here, as elsewhere, been mutually repelled into extremes. 
The influence of the Crusades has been greatly exaggerated by 
some, and altogether denied by otheys. The generality have been 
more prone to remark the political and social, than the intellectual 
results of the Crusades. But in asserting the existence ef the 
one, they have implied that of the other. No great change in the 
condition of man, as a member of society or of a political commu- 
nity, has ever taken place without a corresponding effect on the 
character of his intellectual operations. 

Here, then, in a mean between two extremes of opinion, the 
truth will probably be found. Europe was neither wholly active, 
nor wholly passive, in the change from barbarism to refivemeat. 
She acted at once spontaneously, and under the effect of impres- 
sions produced by external circumstances. Among these, how- 
ever, it is impossible not to assign the foremost rank to that 
remarkable project, which has conferred a name, as it stamped a 
character, on its age. But the intimations of history confirm the 
suggestions of antecedent probability in warrantisg the ussertiqn, 
that the Crusades were not so much a cause of actual knowlege, 
introduced by their direct influence into Europe, as of those 
awakened feelings and altered habits, by which the useful arts in 
the first instance, and eventually the elegant arts and literature, 
were indisputably promoted. ‘‘ The natural genius and intellectual 
habits of men,” it has been of old remarked, ‘‘are more easily re- 
pressed than recalled;”‘ and it was no single event, however 
interesting, nor age, however fertile of impressions, that could 
effectually have restored the mental powers of Europe after five 
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* “Ingenia studiaque hominum oppresseris facilius quam revocave- 
ris.”"— Tac. 
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centuries of ignorance and prejudice. Accordingly we find 
between the Crusades and the revival of learning an interval of 
two centuries; and that too, a period so generally devoid of intel- 
lectual cultivation, and so fertile in concurrent causes of knowlege, 
as to withhold from the Crusades af! primary and exclusive claims 
to the merit of restoring European arts and literature. To fix 
then the permanent advantages of those expeditions on their re- 
mote, inuirect, and accidental influence, as well as to ascertain the 
nature and extent of their immediate effects, will be the object of 
the present discussion. 

The immediate benefits of the Crusades we naturally look for in 
the arts and literature of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries. But this period we find to differ in no iniportant point 
from. the preceding. Original literature is still, throughout the 
whole of this long interval, confined principally to works of imagi- 
nation, and knowlege of classical antiquity to a minute, but trivial, 
acquaintance with the Aristotelian philosophy; medicine, geo- 
metry, and arithmetic,’ are in these, as in former centuries, the 
studies pursued in the schools of Cordova and Salerno; to the 
general absence of useful arts some exceptions begin at length to 
appear in the manufacture of silk, and the construction of wind- 
mills ;* while, of elegant arts, architecture alone continues to be 
cultivated with success. 

To what, then, we proceed to inquire, are we to ascribe this 
elementary and superficial knowlege? Not certainly in any great 
degree to the Crusades; for it is found to have existed in the 
preceding century. To the reign of Charlemagne, probably, and 
the dispersion of the Normans, we are to look for some of the ear- 
liest causes of reviving intellect. But for the traces of Oriental 
knowlege, (with which we are now more immediately concerned,) 
we must refer to the Saracenic conquests in Spain, and the inter- 
course subsequently maintained by the travels of Gerbert more 
especially, between that country and the rest of Europe. Nor 
must we omit, as a powerful cause of the same taste for Orien- 
tal literature, the visits, devotional or commercial, of indivi- 
duals to Palestine. This knowlege continued from the ninth to 
the fifteenth century to flow into Europe; and it is often difficult 
or impossible to ascertain exactly the proportion due to each 
separate cause of connexion with the East. The light of learning 
and civilisation was so gradually and imperceptibly diffused, that 
we often fail'in attempting to separate its collected rays, and to 
assign a determinate color and force to each. 

But the arts and literature of Europe, in the age of the Crusades 
and that which immediately followed, although in kind scarcely 
LT TEE REE PON IT TE TS TE GO ETT REE aE TD TE OA EL GSS OEE TT TI ELS 

1 Mosheim, Eccl. Hist. cent. ix. x. and xi. 
' *+ Gibbon, vol. xi. c. 61, note. r 
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distinguishable from those in the preceding century, were widely , 
different in degree. Poetry and fiction were already more in- 
teresting in- materials, and more systematic in form; the Aristote- 
lian philosophy lent its aid more generally tothe spirit of scho- 
lastic disputation; and considerable accessions had been made to 

' the mathematical, arithmetical, and medicinal knowlege of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, 

‘ In Architecture, changes had been introduced from the East 
which to some have appeared fundamental. But the. progress 
which, from specimens in our own country, we know that this art 
had. previously made, forbids * us to regard the improvements de- 
rived from Palestine as sufficiently novel in character to justify — 
an exception to a rule elsewhere so generally applicable. 

Thus then we gather, that the effects produced immediately by 
the Crusades on the Arts and Literature of Europe were chiefly of 
a subordinate and supplemental character. They tended to 
strengthen and extend pre-existing impressions; to confirm, rather 
than to originate knowlege. For any considerable diffusion of arts 
and literature, unknown before the Crusades, we look in vain till 
the fifteenth century. The enlargement of geographical knowlege, 
on which some have insisted; seems too little a consequence of the 
Crusades, as distinguished from any other ‘distant expedition, to 
demand attention; and, in fact, as the means of future acquisi- 
tions in arts and literature, rather than the exemplification of a 
direct intellectual influence, may be referred, like the corréspond- 
ing effect of the Crusades on Commerce, to the second division of 
our subject.—Nor does it seem necessary, in a comprehensive 
view of the question like the present, to dwell on certain compa- 
ratively unimportant arts, brought to perfection soon’ after the 
Crusades, which have been by some thought sufficient to give a 
primary character to the influence of those.expeditions. We must 
here and elsewhere distinguish as well between effects and mere 
coincidences, as between knowlege directly introduced from’ the 
East by the Crusades, and that which was attendant on a reviving 
spirit of industry in Europe, whether due to the Crusades or to 
other causes. 

Two inquiries here naturally suggest themselves: why and in 
what manner were the Crusades productive of any immediate in- 
fluence on the arts and literature of Europe? and why were they 
not productive of more ? 

That the Crusades shuuld have exercised some direct influence 





1 Quart. Review, Aug. 1809. . 

2 The use of the sugar-cane, and the knowlege and application of par- 
ticular drugs. ‘Likewise the manufacture of silk ; but there is no cer- 
tainty, nor sometimes even probability, that any of these improvements 
were introduced by the Crusades. See Robertson, Charles V. note 30. 
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op the arts: aud literature of Esrope, we might reasonably have 
- expeeted from the character, the duration, and the locality of the 
holy wars. However generally urnconnected with the motives and 
designs, whether of the assailants or of the assailed, the commu- 
nication or the admission of knowlege may hereafter be proved ta 
have been, some. traces of national refinement, whether in Asia or 
at Constantinople, could scarcely fail, dusing a protracted. iater- 
course with the West, to have been displayed and imparted. To 
the knowlege of the Aristotelian. philosophy in Europe, the Crusa- 
ders were involuntary contributors, by introducing one additional 
treatise of the Stagirite. Again, in Architecture and Poetsy, we 
shall easily reconcile with our preconceived notions the appear- 
ance of a still more decided effect. The religious nature of the 
enterprise will account for its influence on the first; its imagina- 
tive and enthusiastic character for a peculiar adaptation to the 
second. Every part, indeed, of the Crusader’s project was poetical; 
its plan, its accompaniments, its object. The poet and the ro- 
mance writer exult in the sacrifice of self-interest to hazard and 
imagination; of the dull and monotonous realities of commoa Jife 
to the bright visions of the hero and the enthusiast. By inter- 
course, too, with the proper land of fiction, the ideal world of 
poetry was peopled with new beings, and embellished by new 
combinations of images. Nor is fact wanting to justify our argu- 
ment. We know from history that Minstrels formed an important 
part of the Crusade retinue; and thus was accomplished a more 
than imaginary usion between the exploits of the warrior and the 
conceptions of the pact. Hence, to the latest posterity, the -re- 
eollection of the Crusades always summoned up.a train of associa~ 
tions highly favorable to poetic incident. Yet, even in this point, 
(the only one in which the character of the Crusades was obviously 
eonnected with literature,) we have no reason to believe that they 
exercised immediately more than an auxiliary influence.. -_ 

' Closely interwoven with the history of the Crusades, and such, 
indeed, as in estimating -their effects: on arts and literature, we 
must eonsider an integral part of the holy wars, was the temporary 
reign of the Latins at Constantinople. From the comparatively 
peaceful nature of this connexion ; from the greater facilities which 
it afforded, by proximity of -situation, to the intercourse of the 
East and West; from the more intimate (however incomplete) 
resemblance of languages and national habits, we might reasonably 
have expected that. this.partial union. of Eastern with Western Ee- 
ropeans would have occasioned a greater and more extensive 
benefit to the unenlightened nations of the West, than the tumul- 
tuous. sojourn in the Holy..Laad.. But any such pleasing anticipa- 
tions are disappointed by the event. The reign of the Latin 
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emperors at Constantinople was unaccompanied in its immediate 
effects by any direct or permanent introduction * of Grecian lau- 
guage or literature into Western Europe. Accidentally, indeed, the 
occupation of the Eastern empire was productive of some advan- 
tage to the literature of the West. The persecuted scholar, whose 
home was now that of his enemies, occasionally sought refuge * 
among the people of Western Europe, and imparted, in return for 
their hospitality, a portion of his knowlege. But it was long before 
the seed, thus thinly scattered, took deep root in the barren and 
unyielding soil of the West. 

The positive effects directly produced by the Crusades on the 
Arts and Literature of Europe have thus been summarily stated. 
The limited extent of those effects, or, in other words, the absence 
of any original, universal, and decisive influence, next presents 
itself. And for this also sufficient cause may be found in the 
nature and object of the Crusades ; in the characters of those who 
engaged in them; and in the intellectual condition of the country 
wherein they were conducted. ‘The investigation of these topics 
will leave it more a matter of surprise that the Crusades had any 
ametate effect on Arts and Literature, than that they had so 
ittle. | 

The state.of excitement which an expedition, strictly military, 
produces throughout the whole community of persons interested 
in its success, (and, in the instance of the Crusades, that commu- 
nity was all Europe,) is little calculated to favor the cultivation 
of the intellectual powers. However these excited feelings may 
eventually be directed with advantage to the labors of useful, or 
the refinements: of polished life, they are adverse, while military 
renown alone is the object in view, to all steady and systematic 
exertion in any other department. The arts belong proverbially 
to the leisure of peace ; and literature, among. nations as well as 
individuals, is then only promoted with complete success, when 
cultivated as a primary object of employment, rather than as a 
recreation from the toils of the city or the camp. 

This remark is still more applicable to the case of those who 
were actually engaged in the expedition. To excel in arms, not 
in arts, was their object; and if they gazed for a while* with 
stupid amuzement on the classic treasures of ‘Constantinople, 
was only to calculate the vastness .of their booty, and to cullect 
fury for the attack. The Crusaders, moreover, visited the East 
under the strongest of prejudices—those of religious hatred; and 
hence to them, as to the Greek of old, difference of climate and 
opiuion alone seemed to constitute barbarism. Lastly, the igno- 





! Gibbon, vol. xi. c. 61. 
2 Berington, Literary History of the Middle Ages. 
3 Robertson, Charles V. Introductory chapter. Note. 
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rance, general or universal, among the Crusaders, of all languages 
but their own, would act as an additional barrier to that commu- 
nication with their more polished enemies, from which their minds 
aloue were sufficiently averse. These obstacles would operate in 
regard to the connexion both with Constantinople and with Syria, 
and the consideration of them leads us to presume, that any know- 
lege derived from the East by means of the Crusades must have 
been derived partially and accidentally. 

But with reference to Arabian knowlege, another circumstance 
opposes itself to the presumption of any direct results from the 
Crusades. The Augustan age of Haroun and Almaimoun, it must 
be recollected, was no more; for Arabian literature, like a forced 
plant, had been transient in its bloom, because unnatural in its 
maturity. Some traces, indeed, of former cultivation might still 
be found within the walls of Bagdad, and thence the Crusaders 
derived a small and occasional advantage. But that fire of inven- 
tive genius, and spirit of literary research, which once characterised 
the Arabians, and which alone could have been expected per- 
manently to benefit the minds of the Europeans, had already 
subsided. 

Nor, perhaps, has Europe any just ground for lamenting that 
sher subsequent progress in knowlege was rather the result of her 
Own exertions, (however aided by external circumstances,) than of 
any immediate connexion with the East; and that the energies 
aroused by the Crusades were not wasted in the exclusive cultiva- 
tion of Arabian literature. For it was, after all, by ingenuity and 
quickness of invention, (so peculiarly national,.as to be scarcely, 
under any circumstances, communicable to minds of a colder tem- 
perament,) rather than by any substantial acquirements of know- 
lege, that the Arabians, at this period, were distinguished. The 
arts and sciences, in which they had made proficiency, were gene- 
rally ineffective from their neutral character; at once tuo practi- 
cal to be elegant, and too fanciful to be useful. The study of 
Medicine and the art of Calculation were marred by the follies of 
the talisman and the horoscope. Their philosophy too was of the 
same description. It was the system of Aristotle, ingrafted on 
brilliant speculations, and perverted by national ingenuity. Like 
the rest of Arabian knowlege, therefore, it combined. much that 
was useful with more that was dangerous; and to inexperienced 
minds the dangerous part was that which more easily assimilated 
itself. Hence the leading defect of all the literature which, before 
and during the Crusades, Europe derived from the East. Imagi- 
nation encroached on every department, and tyrannised in its own. 
Philosophy was fanciful, and Fiction extravagant. Nor did the re- 
searches of Science share a better fate. Astronomy was lost in 
astrology, Chemistry in alchemy, and Medicine in empiricism. Yet 
such had been the darkness of a former period, that we hail the 
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appearance even of these errors as an indication of returning 
energy, and an earnest of future aspirations. | 

2. If, then, the Crusades did not immediately contribute to any 
important change in arts and literature, it remains to be shown, in 
the second place, that they were beneficial to the intellectual 
powers, by awakening the feelings, anil changing the views of the 
Europeans. 

To inspire Europe with an ardor of pursuit hitherto unknown ; 
to render her the instrument of her own intellectual resuscitation, 
rather than the recipient of extraneous knowlege ; to break through 
her habitual associations in matters of knowlege and taste, effect- 
ing an oblivion of all that was erroneous in the arts and literature 
already prevalent, and applying the better part of them to advan- 
tage: this was necessary in order to insure that high pre-eminence 
of literary and civilised character, which the Europeans have now 
generally obtained ; and to this the indirect iafluence of the Cru- 
sades will appear to have been conducive. 

Previously, however, to an examination of the means by which 
the Crusades were instrumental to this end, it will be necessary to 
remove the apparent objection, founded on the interval of two 
centuries between the Crusades and the revival of learning; an 
objection, which, although valid as regards the effects of the ex- 
peditiou on the actual knowlege of the Europeans, is inapplicable 
to the supposition of a remote prospective influence on Arts and 
Literature, produced by a change of moral feeling and political 
character. 

. That enthusiasm and that susceptibility of impression, which 
were at once the cause and the consequence of the expeditions to 
Palestine, and which, therefore, have rightly been termed the 
‘* spirit of the Crusades,” long survived the failure of the actual 
project. Ifthe twelfth and thirteenth centuries were the age of 
the Crusades, the two following were uot less the age of associa~ 
tions connected with the wars in Palestine. It was no false esti- 
mate of popular feeling which suggested, during the fourteenth, 
and the earlier part of the fifteenth century, the reiteration of the 
summons to Palestine; and the disappointments consequent on 
experience alone, counteracted the influence of enthusiasm yet 
predominant. Nor will it appear surprising that this enthusiasm 
continued to prevail, when we recollect the various circumstances 
of adventitious interest by which it was fostered. To the impres- 
sions of a former period, currency and value .had been given by 
the creation of the Crusade orders of knighthood ; by the anima- 
ting effusions of lyric poetry ; by the accurate details of history ; 
and the striking embellishments of fiction. And thus the Crusades 
continued in the minds of men as the watchword of Chivalry and 
the theme of Romance, till Tasso gave perpetuity by his immortal 
poem to the records of an event, which had not, even in his age, 
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ceased ta be of public interest. The fourteenth century, so far 
from being justly considered as a vacuum between the Crusades 
aud the revival of literature, was in spirit an active, thouglt in 
kuowlege an. unproductive, period; furnished with many links in 
the chain by which cause and effect are strongly, however remotely, 
connected. At least imagination, that power which, among nations 
in a dark age, as in the mind of individuals when asleep, becomes 
the substitute for deeper intellectual faculties, continued to exer- 
cise a decided influence from the period of the Crusades to that 
of restored learning; and was as certainly an accompaniment aad 
@ consequence of the one, as it was a cause of the other. 

§. 1. The Crusades appear to have been permanently advanta- 
geous to Europe by directing to one object of unanimous and last- 
ing interest, the feelings and prejudices of men. Like rays of light, 
the energies of the human mind are comparatively powerless, 
unless. concentrated. Dispersion in the one case, and distraction 
in the other, are fatal to effective application. The perpetual re- 
currence, therefore, of enthusiasm and imagination (which during 
the middle ages were exposed to the frequent influence of trivial 
objects) to one subject of universal interest, gave a vigor to indi- 
vidual minds, and an efficacy to collective exertion, which became 
the precedent and the principle of a more enlarged system of in- 
tellectual activity. So far, then, as the great Expedition of the 
Middle Ages was single in interest, it was beneficial to the intellec- 
tual powers of men; so far as that single object was of a military 
character, it was injurious to them. The effects of this concen- 
tration of interest remained, and were applied to better purposes, 
after the immediate cause of the interest had passed away. And 
thus the Crusades were, from this compound character, at once 
immediately prejudicial, and ultimately favorable to. knowlege ; 
prejudicial, that is, to the continued cultivation. of such arts and 
branches of literature as prevailed in the dark ages; and favor- 
able to the introduction of those which were to grace a brighter 

riod. 
. P We must be carefyl, however, to distinguish between identity of 

ebject and unanimity of plan. Some have attributed beneficial 

eonsequences to the actual union of nations, and, as it is called, 
collision of minds, in the Crusades. But of these results, the former 
was of short continuance, and the latter of questionable utility. 
The Crusades, although au ideal bond of union, were an actual 
cause of dissension. The collision of minds, too, is then only 
favorable to the developement of faculties in each individual, when 
those minds have previously been cultivated, and are bent on 
distinct, yet kindred, intellectual pursuits. 

§. 2. The effects of the Crusades on politics and society have 
generally been admitted. bi contributed, undesignedly indeed, 
but forcibly, to the stability of governments ; to the organization 
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of communities; to definition of rights, and enlargement of civil 
liberty, It is almost unnecessary to point out the influence of 
each political and social change here described on the intellectual 
character. Where confusion and distraction prevailed before, we 
have now regularity and steadiness ; where mental vigor was for- 
merly harassed in asserting undefined rights, or in extricating 
itself from unnecessary restraints, it is now free to dwell on the 
records of ancient lore, or to expatiate in the unexplored region of 
discovery. Vain indeed, or worse than vain, without this salutary 
preparation, would have been the influx of literature into Europe 
on the fall of Constantinople! But it was wisely provided that the 
Crusades should not be the occasion of knowlege which would 
have been useless, because premature; but of changes which in- 
directly facilitated the admission and the application of that know- 
lege, when it was eventually, and by the agency of other causes, 
introduced. 

It has been observed, that the immediate and the remote conse- 
quences of the Crusades were often widely different. This is pe- 
culiarly true of their effects on the military habits of Europe. We 
have seen them for a time giving new ardor and activity to the 
warlike character; engrossing the popular mind with an exclusive 
passion for deeds of arms; sacrificing intellectual cultivation to 
corporeal prowess; converting the land of the Cross into the field 
of Chivalry, and again promoting Chivalry in Europe by connect- 
‘Ing it, in the person of the Crusade knight, with the inspiring re- 
collections of holy ground. ~ 

We now view the same Crusades in their remote effects, as the 
accidental means of exhausting the military spirit of Europe. To 
those who had fought in Palestine with all the animating associa- 
fions of place and circumstance; defending the religion of their 
Redeemer on the spot of his death; the petty distinctions of-mili- 
.tary tenure seemed a very inadequate * subject of contention. But 
_ there was a still more obvious reason for the decline of the feudal 
system. ‘The expenses incurred in the holy wars occasioned, on 
the return of the Crusaders, the sale* of many baronial estates. 
And thus were gradually abolished those feudal institutions, 
‘* which had been so intrinsically adverse to all arts by which the 
evils of man are mitigated, or his labors abridged.”? Hence too 
followed the distinction of professions, before so unjustly distri- 





1 The heaviest anathemas were denounced against those who should 
disquiet or annoy such as had devoted themselves to the Crusade service. 
‘Private a and hostilities were accordingly banished. Robertson, 
Charles V. 

? Robertson, &c. Gibbon, vol. xi. Among the causes which under-’ 
mined the Gothic edifice of feudalism, a conspicuous place must be 
allowed to the Crusades. 

> Hallam, Middle Ages, 
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buted, or so preposterously confused ;* and the consequent af- 
vantage to intellectual cultivation corresponding with that which 
manual operations derive from a division of labor. | 

_*§. 3. If, then, the Crusades had been thus instrumental only io 
removing a positive obstacle to the cultivation of knowlege, the 
beneficial tendency of their influence would have been sufficiently 
established. But they were more than negatively useful. In con- 
tributing to obliterate the traces of av exclusively military charac- 
ter, they gradually substituted habits which were as decidedly 
‘beneficial to arts and literature as those which they supplanted 
had been injurious. , 

The difference of natural productions in different climates, and 
the benefits of exchange, though not unknown to the Europeans 
before the Crusades, were rendered strikingly apparent during their 
long residence in the East. They acquired, moreover, a taste for 
distant excursions, and a knowlege of local peculiarities. Com- 
merce too, especially maritime, was promoted by the necessity of 
supplies for the Crusaders, and the privileges secured by the holy 
‘wars to mercantile speculation.*> When, therefore, the love of 
military renown declined throughout Europe, the spirit of adven- 
‘ture was gradually directed to the pursuit of weajib. .The com- 
mercial character, which before had been subordinate to the mili- 
‘tary, was thus extended and confirmed by the Crusades, till at 
length it became the distinguishing feature of Europe. 

The facilities and refinements of navigation, including, of course, 
the discovery of the compass, were among the earliest attendants 
of improving commerce ; and, as the means of still further acqui- 
‘sitions, may be regarded as the most important. Then follow all 
those arts of utility and convenience by which the productions of 
“mature are applied or improved. The arts of weaving and dying, 
the manufacture of paper, and the application of printing have been 
attributed, each in its turn, to the Crusades, but were in fact only 
‘the indirect results of those expeditions through the medium of 
‘increasing Industry and Commerce. If, however, to the discoveries 
already enumerated we add the composition of gunpowder, each 
higher department of active life, the commercial, the literary, and 
the military, will appear furnished, soon after the Crusades, with 
its own pecoliar instrumental art. | 

Again, the results of Commerce, wealth, and luxury, were equally 
favorable to the cultivation of elegant knowlege. We need not 
refer to the comparative refinement of Athens and Lacedemon in 
order to prove the benefits which intellectual cultivation derives 
from wealth. Modern Italy suggests a more appropriate example. 
That country was at once the most commercial in Europe, and 





' Asin the “ Miles Clericus.” 
2 Robertson, America, India, Charles V. 
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the earliest to awaken the genius of Painting and Sculpture, of 
Poetry and elegant Literature. It was the first to display the bene- 
ficial effects of the Crusades, because it had the greatest predis- 
position to favor that peculiar character of which the Crusades 
were productive. Even before the eleventh century, had Com- 
merce, despised in more chivalrous regions as the dull and unpoe- 
tical pursuit of ordinary minds, fouud a home on the shores of 
Italy, and introduced comparative refinement at Genoa, Venice, 
and Amalfi. 

Since Italy was the country whence the knowlege of modern 
Europe, especially that of an elegant character, originated, it is 
important to ascertain that the commercial effects of the Crusades 
Were there principally discernible. But the whole of Europe 
speedily experienced the same beneficial results. We hear soon 
after the Crusades, of more magnificence in the structure of 
palaces, and a more refined taste in their decorations. Luxury and 
the arts now fostered each other. By the decline, too, of the feu- 
dal system, the benefits of monarchical patronage were secured to 
the efforts of genius and the cultivation of tasfe. 

The progress of literature was widely different from that of the 
arts. Here the imagination was exercised, before the understand- 
ing was matured. Modern Poetry, which began with Dante, was 
long antecedent to modern Philosophy; so long, indeed, that it 
may seem almost fanciful to refer the great improvement of the 
reasoning powers in the sixteenth century to the influence of the 
Crusades in the thirteenth. But the springs even of this intellec- 
tual action, however tardy or complicated in their operation, may 
be traced to that expedition which first called forth the energies 
of Europe, and promoted a spirit of unprejudiced inquiry. 

To sum up the argument. The Crusades have seemed destitute 
neither of direct, nor of indirect, influence on the Arts and Litera- 
ture of Europe. Their immediate influence, however, has appeared 
on investigation to have beeu in character subordinate, and in ex- 
tent limited; but their remote and indirect results, to have been 
primarily and permanently beneficial to Europe. On the whole it 
may be concluded, that, while the Crusades were, according to 
human calculation, ill adapted to produce any intellectual results, 
they were rendered accidentally, or, as we may rather say, provi- 
dlentially, an unforeseen, but to future ages easily discernible cause 
ofacceleration to the age of restored learning and original invention. 

It remains to consider the arguments adduced to prove that the 
Crusades, so far from having exercised a favorable influence on 
the intellectual state of Europe, were instrumental in retarding the 
progress of learning and refinement. Of these objections to the 
view at present taken of the question, some have been already 
considered, and most will be met by the general plan which has 
been adopted, of regarding the Crusades as the remote and not 
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the immediate cause of a beneficial influence. But two questions 
of some interest remain to be examined. 

The destruction of so many valuable monuments of ancient learn- 
ing and taste at Constantinople, although not strictly a conse- 
quence of the Crusades, it may fairly be said would not have taken 
place but for those expeditions. Writers have, therefore, deviated 
from the subject of the Crusades, to comment with unmeasured 
abhorrence on the savage fury of those barbarians who viewed with 
complacency the demolition they had caused. But it has been 
well remarked, that the knowlege of modern Europe, bad it been 
less her own, would have been less permanent and effectual. 
Enough of classic art and literature still remained to facilitate and 
direct the exertions of Europe without depriving them of the merit 
and the advantages of originality. The chaos of the dark ages was 
the best foundation of the newly-created intellectual universe; but 
the materials of a former world might aptly be iatroduced to com- 
plete and beautify the fabric which they could not have supported. 
The Crusaders, then, might unconsciously have done service to 
future arts and literature, by destroying those superabundaut 
models, which would have cramped the genius, before they could 
have refined the taste, of European imitators. 

The tendency of the Crusades to increase the power of the 
Church isa still more specious objection. It cannot be denied 
that the treasury of the Church was enriched, and its influence ex- 
tended, by the holy wars; and it is equally unquestionable that 
this newly-acquired wealth and influence were employed forthwith 
to check the progress of inquiry, and to extend the empire of 
superstition. The Cross, which had hitherto been raised as the 
ensign of intolerance against infidelity alone, was now assumed to 
extirpate heresy; and whatever of Scriptural doctrine or Apostolic 
discipline had under that name been preserved free from cuntagion 
in the Valdensian or Albigensian churches, was opposed with a 
violence which the yet prevailing spirit of the Crusades alone could 
have projected or carried into execution. 

But here, as elsewhere, we must recur to the distinction so often 
made between the immediate and the remote consequences of the 
Crusades. The ecclesiastical power eventually sank under its own 
weight; and the Crusades were among those causes which contri- 
buted to weaken the foundations of the structure, by adding to its 
encumbrances. Moreover, they rendered palpable and intolerable 
those particular errors, by the exposure of which the Reformation 
was effected. The sale of indulgences was brought to its height 
by the Crusades; and this was the very corruption which pro- 
‘voked the indignation of Luther. Thus then to the Crusades we 
may not unfairly ascribe the acceleration of that great event, 
which was at once the most important consequence of restored 
learning, and the surest guarantee for its continuance. 
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‘ Whatever cause, therefore, we may find, in .the ortgia and pro- 

gress of the Crusades, to reprobate the operation of unwarrantable 
motives, or .te deplore. the effects of misguided zeal, we can 
scarcely fail to acknowlege, in the final disposition of events, the 
subservience of human weakness to the ends of Divine Wisdom 
and Goodness. Amid scenes of plunder and bloodshed, in the 
‘ country of infidels or enemies, were sown, unconsciously, the 
seeds of intellectual greatness, which were ultimately to ripen into 
an abundant harvest. The fruit, now matured, may return to its 
parent earth with additional promise.—In the progress of ages, 
Europe has obtained that ascendency in knowlege and refinement, 
whereby she may be enabled to dispel from the face of other 
nations the darkness in which she was herself formerly enveloped. 
To that Eastern hemisphere, especially, whence she first derived 
the light of learning and civilisation, and whence, at a later period, 
she drew the materials of a character which prepared her for still 
greater accessions of knowlege ;—thither, from the fulness of her 
own intellectual meridian, she may now return, and kindle a 
brighter light than she received ! 

The champions of her Religion may now too, as of old, unfurl 
the banner of the Cross; which, however, to those, who from dis- 
tant lands descry its approach, shall no longer seem the standard 
of war and desolation, but the harbinger of glad tidings, and the 
symbol of universal peace. 


FREDERICK OAKELEY, 
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No. XXI1.—{Continued from No. LXXIV.] 


1. Anistor. Poet. xxvie Buble. (xlvi. Tyrwhitt:) ra ade 
ayy Atk boavra (dpagripata) bei Biardev—Biaigion’ olov ’Eu- 
medoxrijs Ala 88 bys’ Eguovre, ra wolv paboy abavar’ slvas, Zopé 
te Ta amply xexgaro. * Codd. collati omnes, Zia re xply xéxpito 
(Codd. Ven: Paris. 1741. xéxgyro).—Victorius primus in textu 
exhibuit Zwpa re retinuit tamen xgly xéxpiro. Veriorem lectio- 
nem restituit Madius ex Athen. Dipnos. x. p. 423 F. et 
Simplic. ad Arist. Ausc. Phys. fol. 7. b. apud quos fragmentum 
Physicorum Empedoclis, ex quo versus illi desumti sunt, auctius 
legitur sic : . 
Alwar 38 bvgx’ igvovro, ra aply waboy adavar’ elvas, 
Sage seta apy dugnura, timdAncavra xehevians. 
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Madium secuti sunt Heinsius et Reizius, qui babent {wp’ ve +a 
aoly dxgnra. — Pro xéxpiro dedit Batteusius xéxparo’ et sic le- 
gendum esse censet quoque Tyrwhittus, quoniam wpa et dxpyra 
nullam inter se conversionem pati possunt,cum prorsus eadem 
sint. Enimvero lis fuit inter veteres ipsos, quonam significatu 
vox Swpd sit accipienda. ‘Theophrastus év ra wspt wédys secun- 
dum Atheneum I. |. +3 fweiv, non dxgarov sed xexpapévov, non 
purum, sed mixtum, significare voluit; cui tamen interpretationi 
vix alii adstipulati sunt, cum alias r3 fapiv semper in Greco 
sermone, etiam apud Homerum, purum denotaverit. Sic uti- 
que melior lectio esset {cp% re td aply xéxparo, quam equidem 
in textum recepi.” Buhle in loc. Sie in his Commentatio 
de Empedoclis Vita et Philosophia, p. 578. reads {wpa te ra 
api axpyra, and quotes Theophrastus, Plutarch, and Eustathius, 
to prove that {aga is synonymous with xexpapive. 

Of the above three readings, Buhle’s is destructive of the 
metre: Tyrwhitt’s, Qwpa re rely xéxparo, (or rather xéxpyro, on 
account of the dialect, and because the transformation of xéxpyro 
into xéxpiro 18 more easily explicable, on the ground of totacism, 
than that of xéxgaro into xéxpiro,) seems to us objectionable, in- 
asmuch as it does not involve in it any ambiguity of the kind 
specified by Aristotle ; at least, we do not think that any Greek 
of Aristotle’s time could have hesitated as to the meaning of the 
words. With regard to the third reading, fwpa re ra xelvy axpnra, 
it seems to be questionable whether Empedocles would have 
shortened the a before xp; though on this point we speak with 
hesitation. Quere, Sapa re ra xpiyxpyra? By thus correct- 
ing, we shall not only obviate the difficulties above mentioned, 
but likewise satisfy the scruples of those who think that there is 
no sufficient reason for attributmg two contradictory meanings 
to fweds. We subjoin the entire fragment, partly from Sturz’s © 
emendation. It reminds us (as do some other parts of these 
fragments) of Milton’s Chaos and his Creation. . go 3; 

— ined Neixos piv tvépraroy Txero Bévbos 
Blyys, bv 88 péon Dirorys orgogarryys yavyras, 
iv ty Oy trade wavra cuvépyeras bv povoy elvas, 
obx apae, AAAL JéAupyva cuvictaras ZAAObeY ZAAO. 
wOAAG 8 apixt’ tornxe xepacoapévoiry EvAAddk, 
Goo’ drs.Neixos Epuxe petapoiov’ ob yao auéngens 
aw wiv tkercyxey ex’ ioyvara téppara xUxAou, 
‘GAARA Ta pev 5° evenive pepewy, Ta Ses EeBeByxes. 
Gacoy 8° city Owexapobecs, tocoy aiey éxyes 
i 'alopay Diadrnros apeuios duBooros pps. 
ale. 38 vas’ spdovro, ra xplv walov abdvar’ elves, 
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‘topa te Ta mol axpiyree,; Barrckaven xerevbots. - 
Tiv 88 Te pioryoneveny, yeir’ Hvex pvola Oynray, 
wavrolys Déyoiw apypdra, bcctince Wace, 


Il. Milton, Paradise Lost, ii, 223, 
since our present lot appears 
For happy though but ill, for ill not worst. 
Compare Theognis, v. 509. Gaisford. jv 8€ tis elparg roy éuoy 
Bioy, ade of eimcive "Og eb piv, xarsmaic obs yadeais 88, par’ el. - 








ILI. Plat. Lys. xxv. Boxel yao jpiv J ye movypis rH movnpes, 
Gow av byyurego mpooly xal waAAov Susdz, Torodrw by Blow ylyvec- 
ai—. Socrates had just before been quoting Homer: are 
these. words a tacit citation from some other ald poet ——~ 


Soom dv tyyutégn moogly, nal pcdrrov busy? 


IV. Thucyd, ii. 65. 0 (6 &¢ SixeAiay xAods) ob rorodroy vob 
BNS CapTnwa yv, Weds OUs Exyeray, doov ol ExmEuspavres OU Ta xpoo~ 
Gopa Tois olyomevors Emmyryyvwoxovres, AAAR ata tag iBlas Bsa Bords 
wepl rig Tov Oywou mportacias ta Te Ev TH orgatomilw auBavrepa 
émolouy, xal &c. “* Que suscepta est non tam peccato judicii, 
et culpa eorum, ad quos Athenienses proficiscebantur, quam 
illorum, qui classem illam emiserunt, qui non cognoscebant ea, 
que suis illuc profectis conducebant: sed propter privatas Sl- 
multates de populi principatu contendentes, et res, que militie 
gerebantur, debilitarunt, et &c.” Latin Translation. We quote 
this translation, because one of the errors contained in it seems 
to be acquiesced in by the commentators, we mean the false 
rendering of emvyryvaoxovres, by which in the first place the two 
senses of yryywoxeyv are confounded together, and, secondly, 
éxvyryveoxe Is translated as if it were synonymous with yryvdc~ 
xev. Ivyvdoxewv is here to decree or determine; ix} has the 
force of subsequently and in pursuance of ; in addition to what 
they had already done, and by way of following it up. 0¢ ra 
mpdopopa ois olyopevors Exvyryvmoxorres is therefore “ neglecting 
to follow up their expedition by subsequent resolutions calcu- 
lated to promote its success.” 


V. Id. ibid. 87, imt. Odyi ts vaupayiav parroy } txt orparelay 
éxAgonev, compared with 83, where the same thing is spoken of: 
trrsoy — obx exh vaupaylav, AAAA oTpaTioTixd@repoy maperKevATBE- 
yos another instance of the use of od with a comparative, illus- 
trated Nuge, No. xviii. (Class. Journ. Lxx.) Compare v, 
8. vii. 68. xa) rare tois bxAlrais ody Yooo tay yvauTéy maga- 
xeAsvonas, Cow Tov ayubeyv parroy Td Epyov otro, viii. 27. 


ttO Nugeé. 


Roker obn iv rh nbrixna paadrov } Cerepow—odx dfiveros sivas, com- 
pared with the context. 36. iddxeuy rois IeAoxovycloss ai rec- 
ras Luvbixai—ivderis slyas, xal 06 wos fay parAoy. 


VI. Id. iv. SO, init. ray 88 orpatiorav avayxacbévray Sid riy 
orevoyuplay tis wyoou, Tos ‘toxaros xpoolryovras kpioromoiiobas. 
Haack has rescued this passage from the double fault of tauto- 
logy and défectiveness, by restoring the true punctuation : dvay- 
xarlivray did ry oravoywplay, Trois toyarols Tig VATOU mgocloyovras 
? So 54, init. of "Abyvaios—ra dAAm orpareipars axoBdyres 
Tis vyrou és TA pds Madéay sergaupiva, exvwpouy ix) thy ext ba- 
rbooy xersv tov Kubyplov. : 


VIL. Id. vi. 6. padrora 8 adrods iwopnocay 'Evyerralov re 
aoto Beis wapdvres, xal xpobupdrepoy eminadodmevos, ‘ Quinam alti 
ergo, aut quorum? Nulli autem. Transposite intell. pro, of 
"Evert. apecB. wapdyres se xat — emixadrovpevos. Verborum enim 
hic fit distributio, vel attributorum, non hominum.” Baver. An 
explanation which involves a solecism. ‘‘ Non absurde particulz 
se—xal membrorum principiis subjiciuntur; quemadmodum 
Latine non vitiose dixeris: ‘ Maxime vero eos incitabant et 
Segestanorum presentes, et acrius adhortantes legati.’” Haack. 
To render the two sentences parallel, the Greek should be: pa- 
mora & avrovs woppyoay xad "Evyerraloy xpioBess xapdvres, xa) xp. 
tx. Te, in fact, bas a reference, not to any thing in this part of the 
chapter, but to a sentence near its conclusion. ‘The construc- 
tion is as follows: MZiucra 8 adrovs iwepncay "Evyerraioy te 
xpéicBeis mapdvres xal mpodundrepov ixixaAcdpsvos Cpopos yao dvres 
Trois Seasvouvrloss — Ixava, av a&xovovres of “Abnvacios ty rails éxxAy- 
class rav te Eyerralay xodranis Avydvrav xal ra@y Euvayopev- 
dyvtay, Nmploavro, &c. The sense is dropped at éwixadrcdpevos, 
and taken up again in the latter part of the paragraph ; what is 
between, is parenthetical. 


VIII. Ibid. 10. dors yp) oxomev tid adrd, xal ph perso 
Te moda akiouv xivduvevesy, xad Apryviis AAANS dpeyecbas, wply Iv dvouer 
PeBasmodpsicc, ei Xarnidsis ye ot x} Opaxns ery rocalra agertrares 
&p’ ipcay irs ayelperol clos, xad dddos tiis xard ras Hwelpous dvdos- 
arréis axpowvras. Kal d.r. seems to require te in the former 
part of the sentence. Quere, ei Xadxidiig re, or XaaxidHe re rye. 


IX. Ibid. 17. xab ratra _ uy vedrys xad avo xapd guciy 
 Boxotio elves és THy Ledomovynclay Sdvaysy Adyos re xpémouciy api- 
Ayoe, xa) boyy aloriv wapasyouévy exeicev. The construction is: 
xad 4 tun vedrys—Aoyois te xpémovewy dulanoe, xal doyn xlotiv wa- 
parxouen taita txacev. Taira belongs to éreioey exclusively. 
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So c. 22. Fy. rwa (deAirw) ix Medowovvgoou Buovdmeia 4 wigan 
) pia xporwyaytiotas, where xsioal tive éx Hsdoxoxvicou wouhd 
not be Greek. 68. && is (worculas sis) xgareiv Sei} py Jadleog 
dwoyopsiv. VIIL. 15. ra yiasa réravra, dy did wavric rou woad- 
pou yalyorro py aperbas, evbis EAvoav ras enixaspavees Cnwlas To. 
tixdvrs 9 txvlyngloavrs, bxd tis agobons ExmAntews, xal Wydloayto 
xiveiv. Milton, Paradise Lost, i1. 226. Into this wild abyss the. 


wary Fiend Stood on the brink of Hell, and look’d awhile, 


Pond’ring his voyage. 

X. Ibid. 51. Kai asyovres sob "ArxiPiadou, xad riev ey oy wlagk 
woos Thy exxdAnolay retpappeveoy, ol orparim@ras wUAioa rived évepxodo- 
punevyy xaxiog Edaboy Srerovres, xa) dreAbovres, Hryopatoy bs ray eau. 
Schol. #ydpatoy (85 tiv adds) avtl rod ev dyoge diérgiBoy. It js 
remarkable that Bekker, whether from conjecture or on the 
authority of manuscripts, omits the words é riy xoAw in the 
heading of the above scholium; from which omission we are 
led to suspect that Bekker was aware of the true construction 
of the passage. All the other commentators appear to agree 
in connecting the words é riy xdAw with yydpatov, and 


most of them point the passage as above. The true order of. 
the construction is, xa} écealdvres é¢ riy moa, Hydpatoy’ “ they: 


entered the town and began marketing,” i, e. purchasing pro- 
visions. _ 
XI. Ibid. 54. twerf8evcay bai wdsioroy 3) tdpavvos odros dperdy 


xa} Edveoiv. The meaning of Thucydides is not, as Mitford for 
instance renders the words, ‘‘ these tyrants singularly cultivated. — 
wisdom and virtue,” but “these men cultivated virtue and pru- 


dence more than any other tyrants on record.” 
Osmyn the Caliph (as old writers tell) 
Ruled, for a tyrant, admirably well. 
Crabbe’s Tales of the Hail..- 
This use of the particle 3}, which has been noticed in a for- 
mer article, is frequent in Thucydides, and its occurrence in this 
place is decisive of the meaning of the passage. 

XII. Id. vii. 2. 6 88 Pera rd re teingos év rH mapodw tov Sixe- 
raw drwy, xaed Evvrabapavos ws es pany, &hixveiras &¢ rads’ Emsrodds. 
(Bekker.) Whatever becomes of I¥ta, tere seems to be the true. 
reading. This use of rére, when the thread of a narrative is to 
be resumed, is familiar tu the readers of Thueydides. V. 6, init. 


6 83 KAtwy, ws aed tig Topayns rére xegriwdeuoey 8c riy Audinodsy, : 


—Zrayelpo piv spocBaarrs, &c. So viii. 31. 86, &c. 
MILT. Id. vii. 64. xed ydg xal Quy} adray (sav tv Oaow 


= 
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dabyar 8c.) Iv Uxd trav "Abnvalooy raga roig Medowovmna lois; xad atiry 
pera raw ty rH wéAgs exitydeloy xara xparos txpacce yaiis Te xoul- 
gas xa) tiv Oacov axooricas. ‘This use of ¢vy7 illustrates Eunp. 
Med. 12, according to Elsmley’s reading: 068 dv—xatwxes 
rqvte viv Kopwilav (Medea) —dvdavoura pev Duy} xoAlrais, dy 
dglxero ySova, Aury 88 xavra ahi "Iacovs, where the last 
line, at least as interpreted by Elmsley, shows that ¢vy} is more 
than a mere exegesis, 


XIV. Hesiod. “Epy. 112. ois 88 Geol Scosrxoy, axydia bunds 
dyovres, Néogiv areo te wivav xal sitios. ‘© Non drepre, quod 
merito improbatur," sed dreede legendum :—nisi quis cunt 
Guieto mallet ategye.” V.D. ap. Obss. Misc. T. i. V. ii. 

. 317, ‘nulla ratione, 81 quid video, gravi permotus,” says 
Krebsius, ap. Loesner. in loc.; and so Gaisford: * Neutra 
emendatio necessaria videtur.” Was he offended by the 
position of re before xaxay, the Jaws of grammar requiring, in 
his opinion, either arep wévoy re xad difvos, or areg Ta wove xal 
&rep dives, as ln v. O1. véogw arep re xaxwy xal arep yaArsKoio 
aévoio? If such was his objection, it appears to be satisfactorily 
answered by the recurrence of the same arrangement v. 123, 
repeated 252,) of pa guadocoucly re dixag.xad oydrasa ipya. 

lat. Hipp. Maj. 55. & ‘Inala ire, ob piv paxdcpios el, ors ve 
oloba & ypy tmirydevev dvopwmov, xal émirernDeuxas ixavens, ws Ors° 
where the accurate Heindorf, after observing,-“* Pro ors re olcda 
accuratius legeremus ér: oloda re,” qualifies his remark by sub- 
joining; “ quanquam hoc te negligentius interdum locatur.” 
Demosth. Philipp. v. p. 154. Reiske. ph yde olecde, & avdpes 
"Abyvacios, Tols adrois xalpew te Dirimmov xab rods apyoudvous. lo 
Thucydides this collocation of te is very common: the follow- 
ing instances are exactly parallel to that of Hesiod. iii, 18. 
wAnyévres iad te sav Avriscaiay xal réav éxixoveav not by the 
Antisseans and their mercenaries severally, but by a body com- 
posed of the two, as the context shows. 28, init. iv. 8. o@eis 
bz (jAmiSov) avev Te xivduvu xal vaupoy las Exmorsopunoesy TO yopidy. 
S5. Taramopodpevos dad re THs payne xal Bipous xal HAiov. 

XV. Id. ibid. 113. odde +s Saasy Mijpas éviv. Hesiod, we 
aga would have written (or rather chanted) évéyv. Quere. 

v? | 

XVI. Ibid. 130. aa éxardy piv wails tren mapa pyréps xedvy 
"Expeger’ ararAwv, peya vixios. ‘The first syllable of &raaAwy is 
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short by nature, and no reason can be given for lengthening it 
here. Some Mss. have arraAawy, (Gaisf. in not.) which we 
suspect to be the true reading. "Arraadwv for aritaAAwy (ano- 
ther form of arazAAeyv) appears to be analogous to amnéute for 
awmoreuer, Hom, Od. xv. 82. odds tig quence Alrws awmeuer.. 
(Wolf.) Having noticed this latter passage, we take the oppor- 
tunity of restoring the true Homeric rhythm in the verse imme- 
diately following, 4& tia reimddwy siydanoy, 42 AsByrav, by 
correcting éuazAxwy. We have shown on a former occasion 
that a molossus in this situation occurs very rarely in the Iliad, 
and in the Odyssey scarcely at all; five out uf the six instances 
there quoted being formed by one and the same word, and that 
an adjective derived from a proper name. To the above 
instances ought, however, to have been added, xxi. 15. tw 8 éy 
| Meconvy EvxuRayryy aadqaoiiv, itself remarkable on another 
account. Hom.. I], in Bacch. 36. iitworos xeraput’ edwdyc, 
wpyuro 8 oduy, we would correct z¥wdys. (Hesiod. Theogon. 
250. Awpis xai Tavern xai edeidis Fadarea, read Fadi.) 
Hes. "Egy. 395. od8 émiperpiow. epyatev, viwie Tégoy’ it can 
hardly be doubted that Hesiod wrote Fepyafeo. 


XVIT. [bid. 661. fpara revrqxovra werd rpowds yersoso ‘Apaios 
xeAstas bynrois mAcos’ ours xe via Kavatais, our avdoas amopblons 
baracoa, Ei py 39 wecgpwy ye Hocadan ivorlybav "H Zevs abava- 
tov Baosrsis edanow cAéooas. ‘ab Oy wy Med. Voss. 1. Gal.” 
Gaisford. ‘The latter, we think, expresses more accurately the 
meaning of the poet; an exception, as it were, to a general 
rule, subjoined by the way, and for completeness’ sake : ‘at. 
least, if it should not so happen that Neptune or Jupiter has. 
some special design against them.” . 


AVITL. Ibid. 554. ydoaro 88 poevas, augh xcrog dé psy Ixero 
Gupdv. Read, for the sake of the verse, yaoaro 88 gpévas dug, 
acoros de piv Ixero Gundy. Hom. Il. in Apoll. 273. ob 88 dgtvas 
audiyeynias Akar iepd xaad. 

XIX. Ibid. 915. Myypoctyys 8 eatirig Epdooaro xaAAimo 010, 
"EE 45 ai Modoas xpucdumuxes teyevovro “Even, Read # 95 
o M. 


XX. Hom. Od. x. 58. Wolf. adrap sxe) citod rs raccaped 
402 moryros. The laws of heroic verse demand imperatively 
that we should read clroid 7° ixacocpel’. Wolf, like some other 
excellent scholars, is a little deficient in ear. xxiv. 444, dfava- 
tav dényts Osa tade phoaro Zpya. The old reading, rabé whoaro, 
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is in our opivion more Homeric. See, however, Wolf's prey 
face to Homer, p. Ixix. 


-XXI. Virg. Georg. ii. 224. Talem dives arat Capua, et 
vicina Vesevo Ora jugo, et vacuis Clanius non zquus Acerris. 
«¢ Scriptum in quodam commentario reperi versus istos a Virgilio 
ita primum esse recitatos atque editos: ‘Talem dives arat 
Capua, et vicina Vesevo Nola jugo:’ postea Virgilium petiisse 
a Nolanis aquam uti .duceret in propinquum rus; Nolanos 
beneficium petitum non fecisse: poetam offensum nomen urbis 
eorum, quasi ex hominum memoria, sic ex carmine suo derasisse, 
oraque pro Nola mutasse—.” We are no believers in gossip, 
whether retailed by Aulus Gellius or Sir Nathaniel Wraxall ; 
but there is an awkwardness in the use of ora as employed 
here, and an appropriateness in Nola, placed as it is between 
two other proper names of the same kind, which almost con- 
vince us that Gelhus’s story is so far true, that Virgil originally 
‘wrote Nola, and afterwards, from whatever cause, altered it 
to Ora. | 


XXII. Id. En. v. 97. Totque sues, totidem nigrantes terga 
juvencos. Jabn, in his 12mo edition of Virgil, 1825, reads 
totidemque, on the sole authority, as far as appears, of two of 
Burmann’s Mss. (See the various readings of Heyne.) He 
alleges no reason for this alteration, and we are therefore driven 
to conjecture that his qbjection to the common reading ‘is 
founded on the omission of the copulative mm a place where it © 
might have been expected. ‘The copulative, however, is no 
more required here, than Georg. iii. 480. Et genus omne neci 
pecudum dedit, omne ferarum, Corrupttque lacus, infecit pabula 
tabo; and numerous other passages, in which que appertains, 
not to the particular verb or noun in whose company it 1s found, 
but to the whole of that portion of the sentence in which jt is 
situated. Add to which, that the first syllable of nigramis is 
uniformly long in Virgil, and that the structure of, the verse 
before us, according to Jahn’s emendation, ts of a kind which’ 
Virgil appears to have studiously (we ought rather to say instinc- 
tively) avoided, exeept in such cases as /En, viii. 548. - pars 
c#téra prona Fertur aqua; segnisque secundo defluit amni, 
(repeated in Virgil’s usual manner, with a variation, from Georg. 
i}. 447.) where the sound is evidently intended to be a reflection 
of the sense. | _ a ee 

XXIII. En. vi. 61. Jam tandem Italie fugientis prendimus 
oras. - We have little doubt that. Virgil wrote, according to the. 





veading of some ‘of the Mss, (octo Burmanni codices, Heyne, 
Var. Lect.) fugientes, The common reading has an air of 
slovenliness about it which is very unlike.Virgil ; and the change 
from eis to 7s was an easy one. 


XXIV. En. x. 530. Turris erat, &c.—dum se glomerant, 
retroque residunt In partem quz peste caret: tum pondere turris 
Procubuit subito, et celum tonat omne fragore. Is this bor- 
rowed from a somewhat similar incident in Thucydides? iv. 
115. mipyov FdAsvov ix’ olxypa avréctycay, xab Waros dudoptas 
morrous xab mibous dvepdoncay xal Aldous peyaddous, &vPpmmol re 
morro) aveBnoav. rd be oixnuc AaBov peiloy aos bawlyys xarep- 
payn, xab Pdég¢ou woadod yevouévou, &c. This may be thought 
fanciful, and perhaps is so; yet we have sometimes been: 
inclined to suspect that the footsteps of Virgil may be traced in 
Thucydides to a greater extent than the commentators on the 
former are aware. Thucyd. vi. 31. init. embarkation of the 
Athenians for Sicily : xa} 2y ra mapdyrs xaigd, ws Hoy Buerrov pera 
xivddvou AAANAUS amoAimeiv, MaAAoy adrods koyes TA Bevd —. So 
fEn. vii, 554. on a similar occasion: Fama volat, parvam 
subito delata per urbem, Ocius ire equites Tyrrheni ad limina 
regis. Vota metu duplicant matres, propel periclo It timor, 
et major Martis jam apparet imago. ‘Thucyd. vii. 29. account 
of the sacking of Mycalessus: xai rére AAAn te tapay) odx 
dA‘yyn xal Rea mica xabuoryxes cAdipov, xai, &c. Ain. ii. 388. 
crudelis ubique Luctus, ubique pavor, et plurima mortis imago. 
Thucyd. iv. 11. xavrov 88 Gavepiraros Bpaclas tyévero. tpiy- 
PxpXav yap, xal spay rod ywplou yarerod Gyros Tos TpInpapyous 
tad xuBsovnras, ef ry xa Soxoly Suvaray elvas oyeiv, amoxvoiyras, xat 
Puraccopevous tay vewy, wy Luvrplpwosy, sda Asya we obx eixds ety 
Evroy peiBomevous rovs moreulous bv rH ywoa megiidely Teiyos werosy- 
petvous, &AAR Tas Te oPerépas vas, Pralopevous riy &moBacw, xa- 
Tovyvives éxérgve, xab rors Euppayous pi) dmoxvicas dvr) peyadov 
evepyeoiay tds vais Tois Aaxedaspovloss by ra magevts émidoivas, 
éxelAavras b¢ xad xayrl tpoxw dmoBavras tay Te avdgav xal rou 
Hapioy xparicas. Compare En. x. 290. Speculatus littora 

archo, Qua vada non spirant, nec fracta remurmurat unda, 
Sed mare inoffensum crescenti allabitur estu, Advertit subito 
proram, sociosque precatur: Nunc, o lecta manus, validis 
incumbite remis; Tollite, ferte rates: inimicam findite rostris 
Hanc terram, sulcumque sibi premat ipsa carina. Frangere 
nec tali puppim statione recuso, Arrepta tellure semel.: We do 
not lay much: stress on any of these ‘coincidences, except per- 
haps the last; but it is worth while to have mentioned them. — 
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XXV. An. xi. 735. Quo ferrum, quidve hec gerimus tela 
. irrita dextris? “This is commonly interpreted as if gerimus 
were to be understood after quo. It were better perhaps to 
point as follows: Quo ferrum! quidve hec gerimus tela irrita 
dextris? as Hor. Sat. i. 6. 24. Quo tibi, Tulli, Sumere depo- 
situm clavum, fierique tribunum ? 


XXXVI. Bentleius de Metris Terentianis, p. i. ‘ Varro 
uidem apud Gellium xviii. 15. scribit observasse se in versu 
exametro,. quod omnimodo quintus semipes (id est, prior pedis 

tertii syllaba) versum finiret. Mirum, quod omnimodo dixerit, 
cum Lucretius jam tum variaverit, 

Reddenda in ratio{ne vocare, et semina rerum : 
et Catullus, 

Omnia fanda nefan{da sacro permisga furore. 
Postea sepius Virgilius, 

Lyrnessi domus aljta, solo Laurente sepulcrun.. 
Homerus autem olim szpissime, 

OdaAopuévyy 9 pulp? *Arvasois aAye eyxey. 
Non omnimodo igitur dictum oportuit, sed plerumque.” 

The true statement of the case is, that the cesura in question 
is properly and essentially Greek ; that it occurs comparatively 
seldom in the Latin poets, (e. g. in the first hundred lines of the 
lliad about forty times, iu those of the ASneid not once;) and 
that in a large proportion of the passages where it does occur, 
an imitation of the Greek rhythm is evidently intended ; as in 
the case of Greek proper names: Ov. Met. ii. 578. Populifer 
Spercheos, et irrequietus Enipeus, Virg. Ain. viii. 440. Ato 
Cyclopes, et huc advertite mentem. Frequently, indeed, the 
entire line is constructed on the Greek meee as Catull. Nupt. 
Pel. et Thet. 292. Flammati Phaethontis, et aeria cupressa. 
Virg. Hn. ix. 574. Turnus Ityn, Cloniumque, Dioxippum, 
Promolumque. Stat. Theb. iv. 298. Monstriferamque Ery- 
manthon, et zrisonam Stymphalon. This happens sometimes, 
though rarely, where the verse is composed of words purely 
Latin: An. iv. 486. Spargens humida mella, soporiferumque 
papaver. Io other places it is used to express tumult, hurry, 
violent emotion, or a rapid succession of circumstances: as 
Lucret. i. 847. Horrida contremuere sub alteis ztheris aureis. 
Virg. Georg. ini. 107. Et proni dant lora, volat vi fervidus axis. 
150. Diffugiunt armenta, furit mugitibués ether. én. vii. 465. 
Nec jam se capit unda, volat vapor ater ad auras. xi. 900. It 
has also a paramiac character ; as Catull. Ixii. 16. Jure igitur 
vincemur ;.amat victoria curam. Virg. Ecl. ii. 65. Finally, it 
is more than usually frequent in some of the Eclogues of Virgil, 


@ 
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doubtless from an imitation of the flow of Theocritus. All 
these circumstances indicate that the structure in question is 
foreign to the constitution of the Latin hexameter, inasmuch as 


it is seldom employed*except for a particular cause. 
BOINTOX. 





NOTICES OF FOREIGN WORKS. 





Julian Imperatoris que feruntur Epistole. Accedunt ejus- 

dem Fragmenta breviora cum Poematiis, nec non Galli Casa- 
- gisad Julianum fratrem Epistola. Ed, L. H. Heyuen. 
- Grace et Latine. 8vo. Moguntie, 1828. 


THE distinguished scholar, Dan. Wyttenbach, who lately died 
at Leyden, (Prof. Hanhart of the University of Basel in Switzer- 
kand is preparing for the press at this moment a biography of his 
countryman) intended to publish a new edition of the works of 
Julian. Already in 1769 appeared his Epistola Critica super 
nonnullis locis Juliant Imperatoris, at Gottingen; and since 
Animadversiones in selecta Juliani loca, -in the Bibliotheca 
Critica Amstelodamensis, Part 1. p. 33 sqq. and Part 11. p. 1 
sqq.; but the public have been disappointed with respect to the 
whole works of Julian, which Wyttenbach never found. leisure 
to complete. Ezech. Spanheim’s edition of 1696, Lipsiz, ‘Tomi 
11. fol, is the last edition of Julian’s works, has become exceed- 
ingly scarce: hence J. F. Boissonade advised Mr. Heyler to 
prepare a new edition. The volume already published con- 
tains 83 letters of Julian, the original text, with a Latin transla- | 
tion, p. 3—150: then follow the fragments, p. 151—154; and 
Poematia, p. 155, 1563 and last, the Epistola Galli Cesarts, 
which, however, was considered as spurious by Petavius. In 
p. 161—548, follow Obdservationes in Juliam Imperatoris que 
feruntur epistolas, fragmenta breviora, et poematia : then an index. 
epistolarum cum argumentis, alphabetically arranged according 
to the names of the persons to whom the letters are directed, 
p. 549—554; with an index nomioum propriorum in Juliani 
fextu obviorum, p. 555—559: then an index grammaticus ; and 
last of all, an index scriptorum veterum quorum loca vel emen- 
dantur, vel illustrantur, vel Juliano praluxisse judicantur, Of 
the Codd. Mss. of which Heyler availed himself, exght are at 
Paris in the royal library, and one at Munich. The British . 
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Museum possesses also a Cod. Chartaceus of the Epist. of 
Julian ; but it is incomplete, like all the other Codd., and con- 
tains only 17 letters. The letter to the Alexandrians, p. 110. 
ed. Heyleri, breaks off at the words ti ody, and goés on to. 
oud! yap bAcsSog0u rére, as all the editions had it, before Muratori 
published the Anecdota Graca Petavii, 1709. The critical 
notes to the present edition are so copious and elaborate, and 
so eminently useful, that we sincerely wish the editor might soon 
present us with the rest of Julian’s works. We remark, how- 
ever, that the Latin translation has not been revised carefully 
enough: the words xai a8:apbpwrov are omitted, p. 113 likewise 
dv toly@ mepipecei, p. 36. and dvreyduevos Tod rupou, p. U2. are 
incorrectly given by ‘‘ pre arrogantia resistunt ;” dvréce1y means 
resistere, but the Mid. ayvréyoxa: adherere, pertinax esse. 
The: following works on Julian, which appeared some trme 
ago on the continent, deserve notice :—-Ueber den Kaiser Juli- 
anus und sein zeitalter. Ein historisches gemalde von A. Nean- 
der, Leipzig, 1812. Histoire de ’Empereur Julien tirée des 
auteurs idolatres et confirmée par ses propres écrits. Par M. 
Jondot, Paris, 1827, 2 vols. 8vo, CXuvres completes de l’Em- 
pereur Julien traduites pour la premiere fois du Grec en 
Frangais, acconipagnées d’argumens et de notes par R. Tourlet, 
Paris, 1821, 3 vols. 





Luctani Alexander, Grace. Prolegomenis instruxit, annota- 
teonem et excursus adjecit, C. G. Jacos. Colome ad 
- Rhenum, 1828. 


Lebmann’s edition of Lucian has not answered the expecta- 
tions of the learned in Germany. It is too voluminous for the 
student, and not critical enough for the scholar. The text is yet 
far from being correct; and for the purpose of illustrating the 
contents, Lehmann has added little of his own to the notes of 
Solanus, Gesnerus, and Reitzius. We understand that F. V. 
Fritsche, a pupil of Hermann, intends publishing the whole of 
Lucian; and from the specimens he has already given, (Alexander, 
Demonax, Gallus, Icaromenippus, Philopseudes, Lips. 1826 ; 
Dialogi Mortuorum, Lips, 1827,) we have reason to believe 
that his edition will far surpass that of his predecessor. Mean- 
time, Mr. Jacob, who published already, 1825, Toxaris Gr. 
continues also his critical study of Lucian. The Prolegomena, 
p. 17—37, contain an able historical introduction to the subject : 
valuable information is given, cap. 4. de Cercopibus ; cap. 6. 
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de ehronographis et logographis; cap. 7. 15. 50. 38. 39. 47. de 
serpentium culty qliisque foedis superstitionibus ; cap. 17. 56. dé 
personis Lucianeis; cap. 48. de rebus M. Antonini philosophi., 
We observe .on the words p. 87. “sunt quod probe tenendum, 
Christiani @6e0,” that not the slightest doubt can exist, as to 
whether the word dees applies to the Christians. For the Emperor 
Julian, in his letter to Arsacius, p. 90. edit. Heyleri, says: 
Tansraloyv...(Xpiotiavav) doeBovvrayv piv. sis tors beotcs, abed- 
tyra oe JeorsBelas xootizdvrav. Excursus I. treats de recta 
nomipum propriorum in libris Lucianeis scriptura, p. 115— 
186. Exc. 11. de negatione od tum male adjecta, tum male 
omissa, p. 137—42; and the whole concludes with an index 
rerum et verborum. 





Res Cyrenensium a primordiis inde civitatis usque ad atatem qua 
tn provincie formam a Romanis est redacta, novis curis tllus- 
travit Dr. J. P. Turicee. Hafniz, 1828. pp. 371. 8vo. 


The author of this work published in 1819 Hietoria 
Cyrenes, pars 1. Hafniz. Since that time he continued his 
researches until his premature death in 1827. The present 
work, which he left in a state fit for publication, renders the 
former useless. He treats in the beginning de fontibus histo- 
ria Cyrenensis, and de situ et natura regionis Cyrenaice. 
Then he divides his work in five sections: Sectio prima. De 
Colonia ex Laconia Theram conducta; de Colonia ex Thera 
Cyrenen deducta; de tempore quo Cyrene sit condita. Sectzo 
secunda. .Res Cyrenensium, et forma reipublice Cyrenensis. 
Res Cyrenes, Battiadis regnantibus complexa. Sectio tertza. 
Res Cyrenes, libere civitatis comprehendens. Sectto quarta. 
De rebus Cyrenensium inde ab eo tempore quo a Ptolemzo 
expugnata regio est, usque ad e2vum quo in provincie formam 
a Romanis est redacta. Sectio quinta. De rebus sacris, 
moribus, et studiis Cyrenensium. Then follow several inte- 
resting chapters on the commerce, revenues, arts, and literature 
of the inhabitants of Cyrene. 





Timai Sophiste Lexicon Vocum Platonicarum, ex Cod. Ms. 
_ Sangermanensi primum edidit, atque animadversionibus tllus- 
travit Davin RuuynKeENius. LEditio Nova. Curavit 
Georc. AinotHeEvus Kocu, Ph. Doct. Lipsiz, 1828. 
pp. 260. 8vo. 
The Lexicon of Timzus is not merely reprinted from 
Ruhnken’s edition, but the new editor has availed himself of the 
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gotes of ‘Toup, Fischer, Porsen, Bast, and of Villoison, who 
collated the Cod. after Montfaucon and Capperonnerius. He 
gives also frequent references to Scheter, Lobeck, Bekker, and: 
others, whenever their remarks bear upon the Lex. of Timeus. 
Koch intends publishing an appendix to the Glossary, where 
those words of Timeus, which Rubnken. could not find in 
Plato will be supported by tHe passages to which they, refer, 
such as doc, puyBev, &c. The text of the Glossary will algo 
be given more correct. We cannot understand why this has 
not been done in this new edition, especially where the 
true reading is placed beyond doubt ; ad p. 76. ad voc. Apédpos. 
4 xeplwatos, where the conjecture of Bastius, Ep. Crit, p. 56. of 
seglraros holds evidently good. But then a separate appendix 
would become useless: We are also promised a new edition 
of the fragments of Parmenides. - | 





Zisthetica Literaria Antiqua Classica, sive Antiquorum Scrip- 
torum cum Grecorum tum Latinorum de arte literaria pra- 
cepta etplacita ordine systematico disposita, adnotationibusque 
passim instructa a JosEPHO HiLLeBRAND. Moguntiez, 
1828, 


Such passages have been selected from the Greek and Latin 
writers, as establish and elucidate the rules of Rhetoric and. 
Poetry, and put into systematical order. We ought surely to 
study the precepts of those who have handed down to posterity 
such admirable models of eloquence and of poetry. We con- 
ceive therefore the plan of the present work to be very com- 
mendable. 

_ Pars prima treats, cap. I, de pulchritudine (13 xaacv): Plat. 
Phil. et Symp. Xenoph. Mem. I. iii. c.8, 4. et 1. iv. c. 
6,9. Aristot. Poet. cap. 8. ed. Bip. D. Laert. vii. 99, 100. 
Plotin. de pulchritud—Cap. II. de sublimitate: Long. xep} 
tious. de ridiculo: Aristot. Rhet, 1. 111. c. 18. Quintil. Inst. 
Orat. 1, v1. c. 8. ed. Spalding. de miseratione: Aristot. Rhet. 1. 
11, c.8. ed. Bip. cap. 111. de artibus in genere: Plat.delegg. 11. 
p.7let 72. Aristot. Poet. c.1. Longin. sect. xx11.§ 1. Cicero 
de Orat. 1. 111. c. 51. et passim. Quintil. Inst. Or. 1. 13. c. 17. 
et passim. In the same manner passages are judiciously selected 
for Pars Secunda, which treats, sect. 1. A. de elocutione in 
universum, cap. 1. de simplicis elocutionis virtutibus, cap. @. 
de elocutionis varietate atque differentia, cap. 3. de elocutionis 
decoro. B. de materia dicendi universa. cap. 1.de affectibus, cap. 
2, de-moribus, c. 3, de simili sive comparabili. Sect. 2. A. de 
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arte poetica. I; de universa artis poetic natura, c. 1. de poeseos 
notione, cap. 2. de elocutione poetica. II. de artis poetice 
varietate et generibus. c. 1. de divisione poematum, c. 2, de 
genere poeseos dramatico (tragcedia, comeedia). c. 3. de genere 
poeseos enuntiativo s. amayyeAtixng. c. 4. de genere poeseos 
communi (epopeia, bucolica). B. de arte rhetorica. I. de 
arte rhetorica in universum. c. 1. de rhetorices notione, fine et 
utilitate. c. 2. de elocutione rhetorica s. prosaica in genere. 
IT. de arte rhetorica in specie. c, 1. de genere oratorio. c. 2. 
de reliquis artis prosaice generibus, (de genere didactico, histo- 
rico, de forma dialogica.) Adpendix. 1. de memoria et pro-~ 
nuntiatione. I], de via ac ratione comparandi artis oratories 
facultatem. : 





Ern. Frip. Car. Rosenmuuzert Theol. Doct. Scholia 
in Vetus Testamentum redacta. Volumen Primum, Scholia 
in Pentateuchum continens. Lipsie, 1828. 


‘“¢ Auctor fui,” says Rosenm. in the Preface, ‘* J. Ch. S. Lech- 
vero in sacrarum literarum studio dextre versato, e Commentario 
nostro, que adsensum verborum et loquendi formularum, in 
quibus aliquid difficultatis sit explicandum, atque ad res gestas, 
ritus antiquos, nomina personarum locorumque et similia illus- 
tranda maxime necessaria essent, seligeret, haud omissa, in locis 
difficilioribus mentione et aliarum interpretationum que quidem. 
sua sese probabilitate commendarent, et lectionis variantis, 
sicubi ea majoris momenti esset; pleniorem vero antiquarum 
et recentiorum interpretationum enarrationem, earumque exa- 
men, atque plurium variarum lectionum recensum, majori operi 
relinqueret. Ego que vir doctiss. ea, quam dixi, ratione in 
compendium redegit, omnia non solum diligenter recognovi, 
veruor et que hic illic minus recte a me dicta fuisse animadver- 
terem, correxi, subinde etiam, ubi opus videretur, novas obser- 
vationes addidi, atque que ab eo inde tempore, quo Scholia in 
Pentateuchum tertio prodierunt, edita sunt scripta recentia, que 
quidem in rem nostram facerent, suis locis laudavi, &c.” 





Apollon Rhodii Argonautica. Ad fidem Librorum Manu- 
scriptorum et Edittonum Antiquarum recensuit, integram 
lectionis vartetatem et annotationes adjecit, scholia aucta et 
emendata tndicesque locupletissimos addidit, AuGusTuS 
WELLAUVER. Vol. 1.et 11. Lips. 1828. 


‘ From Henricus Stephanus down to the time of Brunck, 
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Apoll. Rhod. seems to have been much neglectéd. Heedl-' 
zen and Shaw deserve hardly any mention as editots. Brunck; 
who published a new edition of this author, was not in pos- 
session of the best Codd. when he began his work; and he 
did not even think it worth while to give the various readings in 
the appendix, after those Codd. had been collated for him. 
Brunck was a bold and acute critic; but the progress in gram- 
matical and metrical: knowlege which has been made since his 
time, has shown that his d8eA35 was not always judiciodsly em-- 

loyed. Flangin, Beck, and Hoerstel have edited Apo. 

hod. after him; but Beck followed Brunck too closely ¢ 
Flangin did not collate early enough the Codd. Vatic.; and 
Hoerstel ought to have remembered the adage—* Non ex quo- 
vis ligno fit Mercurius.” 

The present editor has availed himself, 1, of the Cod. Medi- 
ceus, which had been collated for Heyne; 2. of the Codd. Vati- 
can, A. B.C. D. of which he has given all the various readings 
from the edit. of Flanginius; 3. of the Cod. Guelpherbyt., the 
various readings of which are all-contained in Hoerstel’s edit.; 
4. of the Cod. Vratisl.; 5. of five Codd, Parisiens. He has . 
besides carefully examined the Florence edit. of Apoll. Rhod. of 
1496; the Aldine of 1521; and the Paris edit. of 1541. The 
Francfort: edit. (1546) and the Basil edit. (1572) agree, three or 
four passages excepted, with the Aldine. The editor is also 
much indebted to the Lection. Apolloniane of Gerhard. After 
the text are given the Scholia Vulgat., because the Sctiolia Paris. 
have turned out to be much inferior. Most useful will prove the 
ae Verborum, which is carefully composed. p. 191—~518. 
vol. it. : 


eee Gs 


J. G. L. Rosrcarten Chrestomathia Arabice er Codicibus 
Manuscriptis Parisiensibus, Gothanis et Berotinensibus' col- 
lecta atque adscriptis vocalibus tum additis Lextco et adnota- 
tionibus erplanata. Lipsiw, 1828. 


The study of oriental languages can be‘ much facilitated by. 
proper reading books, which lead on the student progressively 
from the easy to the difficult; and where a small glossary, accom- 
panied by notes, can supply the place of an expensive: lexicon. 
The compiler of the present work, a professor of Arabic at 
Greifswald, has, we think very judiciously, only selected such 
specimens from Arabic writers as are written in the style most 
frequently used in.poetry.and prose. Grammatical difficulties 
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dre either solved in the notes, or réference is given to the gram- 
mars of Sacy, Rosenmiiller, and Tychsen. .__ , 
~ | 


_Anthologie Arabe, ar .a ‘collection of inedited Arabic poetry, 
translated into French, by M. Grangeret de la Grange, in 8va, 
Paris, 10 fr, ao a or oe 

M. Graugeret de Ja Grange is under-librarian at the library of the 
Arsenal at Paris, and one of the most distinguished pupils of the Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy. The book which he now publishes is in many 
respects aul important work: the Ist part being particularly deserving 
the atiention of orientalists, as it is composed of various pieces ex, 
tracted from the Divans of Motenabbi, who was born at Kufah, in the 
beginning of the 4th century of the Hejra. Motenabbi clothed his poetig 
compositions with all the brilliancy of which the Arabic language is 
susceptible. He was profound and luminous; his genius created, as it 
were, additional richness to a language already so prodigious in re- 
sources. Three centuries after him came Ebn Faredh, who waa placed | 
in almost the same pre-eminence with him. He was born in Cairo in 
the 577th year of the Hejra. The modern Egyptians never pronounced 
bis name but with enthusiasm. 





Nouvelle Edition de la Byzantine, being a collection of the By- 
zantine Historians, more complete and correct than any preceding 
edition, arrariged after the plan of B. G. Niebiihr, agd executed 
by him, with other philologists, and published by Edward Weber; 
Bonn. - ae os 

This is to be the most exact collection that has hitherto appeared of 
the Byzantine historians, rendered still more interesting by the present 
political circumstances of Egrope. It is generally known, among the 
learned, that the Louvre collection of the ‘Byzantine historians is so 
extremely expensive, that most persons are deprived of: the means: of ° 
enriching their libraries with it. The Latin and Greek text will be 
printed in the same page, and there will be two indexes at the end 
of each work, one for the matter, the other for the language. The 
progress of this important work will be supervised by N. Niebiihr, 
counsellor of state to the King of Prussia, &e. The price of cath 
vol. of 480 large 8vo. pages, will be 8; francs. On the ist of Jan. 
1829, the price will be raised. The maps and plans are to be paid 
for separately, and each author may be separately sold. <A vol. will 
appear every two months. Subscriptions are taken, without payment 
in advance, at Bonn, and at Paris, at N. Maze’s, Rue de Seine, Saint- 
Germain, No. 31. ‘ ' 





Hore Syriace, seu Commentationes et Anecdota res vel literas 
Syriacas spectantia, auctore Nicolai Wiseman, S. R. D. in Archi- 
gymn. Rom. LL. OO.’ Profess. in Collegio veto Anglorum prorec- 
tore et SS.LL. institatore. In 8vo. Rome, 1828. 

Evéry one knows how ‘the question bas been agitated between the 
Catholics and the-Protestants respecting the interpretation of that fa- 
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mous passage of ihe gospel,' Hoe est corpus meum, hic est -sanguis meus, 
by which the Divine Saviour instituted the sacrament of the Eucharist. 
All the oriental Jangaages used in Palestine at the time of Jesus 
Christ are incontestably figurative: viz. the Hebrew, the Arabic, 
the Syriac, the Greek. If the words hoc est had been delivered in 
English or in Latin, we might perhaps have supposed that our 
Saviour’s intention was to express himsolf literally, but in the Syriac, 
(the language in which Christ spoke,) the expressions of the idea 
signify, represent, are wanting,so that we are compelled to interpret it, 
is 23 the symbol or figure of. Moreover, if an Arab or a Syrian of the 
porent age introduces his friend to another friend, he says, hadda Ak- 
pia, that is to say this is my brother, which implies that his friendship 
for him is paramount to that of a brother ; though it be well known and 
understood by all parties that the person thus introduced, so far from 
Being a brother, is not even a relation, nor yet belonging to the same 
Rabyla or tribe: consequently the interpretation must necessarily be, 
This is such a friend as ts figurative of my brother or of brotherly love. 





Nouvelle Méthode pour étudier [ Hébreu des Saintes Ecritures ; 

n new method for studying the Hebrew of the Holy Scriptures: to 

which is added a history of Ruth and a vocabulary of Hebrew 

_ and French, by the Abbé Beuzelin, in 12mo. Paris, 1827. Don- 
dey Dupré. 


” ‘This new method has for its basis, a system of transcription of three 
alphabets of high antiquity, founded on identity, in characters slightly 
distinguishable: Ist, The primitive alphabet of the Hebrews, known 
by the name of the ancient Samaritan, which is the same with the 

hentcian ; 2nd, the alphabet of the first or ancient Greeks; and 3rd, 
that of the first Romans. The author exposes the identity of these 
different characters in a tone dogmatical enough, and, as it were, by 
aphorisms, without giving himself the trouble to demonstrate the cor- 
respondences of sounds and forms, which he gives as proved, but 
which, however, ought to serve as a basis to his new method.— There 
are three methods most generally adopted for learning the Hebrew 
language; the Ist is that of the vowel points, a method constantly fol- 
lowed by all the synagogues, and génerally by all the Catholic col- 
leges; the 2nd is after the well-known system of Masclef, which is fol- 
lowed: more: particularly by the Protestant colleges; the 3rd, which 
may be considered as only philologic and drawn from the very nature 
of the language itself, because in considering it as a dialect of the 
Arabic we follow no other system of pronunciation and of vowels than 
that which is fixed by analogy and by the Arabian grammarians. 

These three systems may, more or less, directly conduct to the well 
understanding of the Hebrew. That of Maselef, although it has the ap- 
pearance of being a shorter way, has been ascertained to be subject to 
many difficulties ; the system of vowel points has been without doubt 
invented by persons who were very learned in the Arabic and its dia- 
lects ; and if it has been considered by some persons as too complicated: 
and. insoficient, it was perhaps because it was not fundamentally 
understood by them. We will not, however, condemn the method of 
ae RR AE GT ITT LER OS TN EEE TLE DO OO I TE TI SE TS ER ETT REED, 


+ Matt. xxvi. 26, 27,28. Mar. xiv. Luc. xxii., 
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those, who, cultivating the Hebrew after having learned the Arabic, 
follow in the study of this language, which they consider as a dialect, 
the grammatical system of the mother tongue. But this mode of pro-~ 
seeding would be inconvenient to those who propose to themselves to, 
obtain a knowlege of the Hebrew language without being willing to 
cultivate the Arabic; forin this case we are of opinion that the system 
of vowel points is preferable to all others. , 

After all, one might ask oneself, (in spite of the different methods for 
studying Hebrew, which we already possess) whether it would be neces~ 
sary or very useful to discover newones; but.this is a question that would 
remove us too far from our principal subject, which is to render an 
account, as brief as possible, of the work above annouuced : we should 
rather inquire if the new method proposed by the Abdé Beuzelin ought 
to be adopted in preference to the methods already known? We think. 
net; and will only add, that this work, having for its basis a system of 
transcription of Hebrew letters into those of Europe, 15 RADICALLY. 
DEFEcTIVve. We do not know for what purpose is this transcription 
and this change; but we confess frankly, that whenever we have met 
with Hebrew phrases or words, transcribed after the Abbé’s method, 
we have had difficulty in comprehending the meaning of them, although 
the language ef the Bible is familiar to us. This fact alone is sufficient to 
convince us that this book cannot be of any use to those who have 
already studied the Hebrew; but the author undoubtedly had the inten- 
tion to facilitate the study of Hebrew to noviciates. Considered in this 
point of view, it would serve only to embarrass such as would read the 
sacred books in the original text; for after having learned the language 
according to the method proposed by the author, they would be obliged 
to acquire an acquaintance with the forms and graphic system of the 
Hebrews; so that the labour would become double. This new method 
therefore, in our opinion, is not recommendable by any kind of atility. 
— Extract from the critique of Rosellin:. 








PARRIANA. 





Our Anas have been but few in comparison with the French, 
but not many can be compared with our present subject. Our 
province is of course only with the classical part of the memo- 
randa and communications connected with the history and life 
of Dr. Parr. It has seldom, we believe, happened that so 
much attention has been paid to the fiterary life of any one man, 
which, primé facie, is an evidence that what emanated fram such 
a man was great and good, Three different succinct accounts have 
already appeared relative to Dr. Parr, besides the numerous 
biographies in periodicals, ‘The first is by Dr. JoHNSTONE, 
in eight octavo volumes, printed by Mr. Nichols, and intitted: 
‘©The Works of Samuel Parr, LL.D. Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
Curate of Hatton, &c. With Memoirs of hid Life and Writings, 
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and a Selection from bis Correspondence.” The second by the 
Rev. W. Fizxp, in 2 vols. printed by Mr. ValJpy, and intitled 
“‘ Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Opinions of the Rev. 
Samuel Parr, LL:D.; with Biographical Notices of many of 
his Friends, Pupils, and Contemporaries.” And the third by 
Mr. BaRkeER, in one vol. shoueD more vols, we believe are to 
come,) printed by Mr. Skill, and intitled *‘ Sketches of the late 
Rev. Saniuel Parr, LL.D.’ 

' We do not intend to enter into any regular review of these 
works, but merely to record in our pages whatever may be 
useful to our classical readers. In our present No. we have 
Abi sonie Latin and English inscriptions written by Dr. 
Parr ;' and for our next we have reserved some valuable matter, 
which is interspersed in the various correspondence of Dr. P. 
with learned men, which will no doubt hereafter influence the 


classical literature of England. 
The following inscriptions are from Mr. Figeup’s two 


volumes : 
Joanni Lion, 
Prestoniz in Parvecia Harroviensi 
Mortuo 
Sext. Non. Octobr. anno Christi mpx1i1. 
Et in hac Ecclesia sepuito 5 
Fundi domino cultoriqhe 
Assiduo, frugi, probo, 
-  fSapienti sine via et arte, 
Et, quia bonis suis optime uti novit, 
Unice fortunato; 
Schole impensis ejus extructe, 
Et ad pueros Grecis ac Latinis 
Literis 
Erudiendos institute, 
Gubernatores, magistri, atque alumni 
Hoc monumentum, collata pecunia, 
Ponendum curaverunt, 
Anno Sacro mM.pcccxv.—(/In Harrow Church.) 


qemeyhee 


THomM® THACKERAY,§.T.P. - 
Coll. Regal. apud Cantabr. olim Socio, 
Chisseliz Parve atque Haydonie 
In agro Essexiensi Rectori, 
Frederico Prinelpi Valliz 2 Sacris, 
Archidiacono-Southriensi, 
Scholz Harroviensis per xv. ann. Magistro, 
. '  Viro integerrimo, sanctissimo, 
Et ad juventutem liberaliter.erudiendam 
Studio optimarem artium ¢t suavitate morum 
Egregie instructo ; 
aa aa a a ea EE 
- t Several inscriptions by the same leammed scholar will be found in 
the Class. Journ. No. Lx1Xx. pp. 77—-83. 
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Conjuge sui amantissima 
Liberisque xiv. superstitibus, 
Decessit Londini. va. Cal. Octobr. 
Aon. Domini mpccLx. Etatis txvs1. 
Et in sepulcreto hujus Ecclesiz 
A latere Occidentali conditas est, 
Nepotes ejus 
Ll. M. hoc Monumentam posuerunt. 





JoaNni Tayior, 8. T. P. 
Langovici nato ; 
Albi ostii, in agro Cumbriensi, 
Bonis disciplinis instituto; 
Norvici, 
Ad exequendum munus Pastoris delecto A. D. MDCCXXXIII. 
; Rigodun}, quo in oppido, 
. Senex quotidie aliquid addiscens, 
Theologiam et Philosophiam Moralem docuit ; 
Mortuo 
Tert. Non. Mart. 
Anno Domini mpcorx1. 
tat. LXvi. 
Viro integro, innocenti, pio; 
Scriptori Grecis et Hebraicis literis 
Probe erudito; 
Verbi divini gravissimo interpret ; 
Religionis simplicis et incorrapte 
Acerrimo propugnatori ; 
Nepotes ejus atque pronepotes, 
In hac capella, 
Cujus ille fandamenta olim jecerat, 
Monumentum hocee honorarium 
Poni curaverunt. 
(In the Octagon Chapel, Norwich.) 





: Danizgit Gacues, A.M. 
Collegii Regalis in Academia Cantabrigiensi 
Quondam Socius 
Ecclesise hujusce per ann. XXX VIII. mens. IX. 
Ministro, 
Trenarchsz, de comitatu Varvicensi 
Optime merito ; 
Siquidem equi et boni peritissimus fuit, 
Et ad nodos legum solvendos 
Quam maxime expeditus : 
Non solum literis Grecis atque Latinis 
Apprime docto, 
Sed etiam vi quadam ingenii, 
Ques ad excogitandum acuta, 
Et ad memoriam firma atque diuturna erat, 
Egregie pradito: . 
Qui vixit Ann. LXx1I. mens. vi. 
Decessit iv. Ip. Septembr. Anno Sacro MDCCCV. 
Maria Gaches, Conjux ejua superstes, 
H. M. P. 8. P. Cc—(In Wooten Wawen Church.) 
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e "2g A. x Q. 
Joann! SMITHEMAN, 
Qui vix. ann. xv. mens, VIII. dies 
Decessit v11r. Id. Mart. Anne Sacre 
cro. JocchxxxXtil. 
JOANNES et MaRGARETA SMITHEMAN, 
Parentes infelicissimi, 
Unico et -charissimo filio 
Contra -votum posuerunt. 





Caroro Burneio, LL. D. S.T.P. A.S. R.S. Sodali, 
Grecarum literarum et Latinarum Professori 
_ In Regia Academia Londinensi, 
Georgio Tertio Britanniarum Regi a Sacris, 
Ecclesie Lincolniensis Pre bendario, 
Cliffie, et Ecclesia D. Pavli Deptfordiensis 
In Agro Cantiano Rectori, 
Scholze Grenovicensis per xvill annos Magistro, 
Qui vixit annos Lx. dies xxiv. 
Decessit Quinto Cal. Januar. Anno Sacro clo 19 ccc XVIII. 
Et Deptfordiz sepultus est, 
Discipuli ejus hoc monumentum, pecunia collata, posuerunt. 
Inerant in hoc viro . 
Plurime et recondite litere, 
Jadicium artis critic preceptis 
Stilique frequentissima exercitatione limatum, 
Et in nodis rei metrice solvendis, 
Eximia quedam sollertia. 
In libris, quos Latine aut Anglice conscripsit, 
Lucidus erat sententiarum ordo, 
Et sine fuco nitor verborum. - 
Sermonem ejus ad magnam 
Et ingenii et doctrine opinionem commendabant, 
Motus animi ad excogitandum celeres, 
Vox plena et canora, 
Acies oculorum acerriia illa quidem, 
Sed hilaritate totius vultus suaviter temperata, 
Et argutie jucundissimolepore condite, — « 
Quum juvenes ad politiorem humanitatem informaret, 
Accuratius quoddam et exquisitius docendi genus adbibebat ; 
Et in mentibus eorum ad omne officii munus instruendis, 
Personam -magistri summa fide et gravitate tuebatur. 
_ Hasce ad Jaudes accesserunt 
Singularis vite atque naturz comitas, 
Quz optimi cujusque benevolentiam conciliabat ; 
Et discipulos ad ‘amorem et reverentiam preceptoris sui 
Mirifice alliciebat, - 

Assidnum et vehemeas studium in promendis consiliis, 
Quz ludimagistris indigentibus aut senio confectis 
Solatium ac perfagium prebere possent, 

Ef digna homine perfecte erudito diligentia 
In comparanda bibliotheca, 
Quz libris, aliis manu scriptis, 
Aliis e prelo emissis, : 
Ita ornata fuit, 
Ut, post mortem poasessoris luctuosam 
Emeretar suztu publico, 
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Et jusso Abglici Parliamenti 
In Britannico Museo collocaretar. 
Maxime autem in Burneio elucebant 
Voiuntas in Anglicam Ecclesiam propensissiaa, 
Spes xeterne salutis pie in Christo posita, 
Et consuetado pure atque caste 
Venerandi Deum. 





Joanni Baynes, A. M. 

Collegii S. Trinitatis apnd Cantabrigienses socio, 
Juveni diserto et sine maledictis faceto, 
Vi ingenii ad excogitandum acuta, 

Et firma ad memoriam mirifice pradito; 
Grecis et Latinis literis penitus imbuto 3 

Legum Anglicarum interlore . 

Et recondita disciplina erudito; 
Libertatis conservande perstadioso ; 
Patrie bonoramque civium amantissimo ; 
Simplici justo et propositi 
Animose et fortiter tenaci ; 

Qui vixit ann. xxviii. mens, 111. dies XXVIII. 
Decessit Londini pridie Non. August. 

Anno Sacro 
MDCCLXXXVIII. 
GuLIrELMuUs BAYNgs 
Contra votum superstes 
Filio bene merenti 


M. P. 





Ricarvo Lussock, Norvici nato ; 
Greecis Latinisque literis 
Ibidem instituto ; 
Magnam postea in Academia Edinburgensi . 
Laudem adepto ae. 
Propter ingenii lumen, quod in thesi ejus 
De Principio Sorbili conscripta eluxerat ; 
Viro 
- Ab omni doctrina liberali et maxime philosophia 
Cumulate instructo ; 
Sermonis comitate et suavissimis moribus 
Eximie preedito ; —m 
De amicis suis et propinquis 
Optime merito ; 
Patriz amantissimo; 

Qui cum in urbe, qua natus fuerat, 
Medicinam per xx111t annos 
Scienter et perite exercuisset, 
Gravi diuturnoque morbo affectus, 
Decessit, quarto Non. Septembr. 

A. D. mpcccvis. et. XXXXVUI. 
Brigitta Lubbock, Conjux ejus superstes, 
H.M.S.8. P.C. 





Aqua ex hoc puteo hausta 
Sitim sedavit 
Ricarpus Teativus, Rex Anglie, 
Cum Henrico Comite de RicHMONDIA 
Acerrime atque infensissime 


Prelians, 
VOL. XXXVIILI. Cl. Jl. NO, LXXV. I 
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Et vita pariter ac sceptro 
Ante noctem cariturus, 
“1. Kal. Sept. A. D. MCCCCLXXXV. a 


(Inscribed on King Richard’s Well, in Bosworth Field.) 
aot : : 
ENGLISH EPITAPHS, &c. 


This Tablet 
Is consecrated to the Memory of the | 
Rev. Josepu Prigstiey, LL. D. 
By his affectionate Congregation, 
In Testimony . 
Of their Gratitude for his faithful Attention 
To their spiritual Improvement, 
And for his peculiar Diligence in training up their youth 
. To rational Piety and genuine Virtue : 
Of their Respect for his great and various Talents, 
Which were uniformly directed to the noblest Purposes ; 
: And of their Veneration 
For the pure, benevolent, and holy Prineiples, 
Which through the trying Vicissitudes of Life, 
And in the awful hour of Death 
Animated him with the hope of a blessed Immortality. 
His Discoveries as a Philosopher 
Will never cease to be remembered and admired 
By the ablest Improvers of Science. 
His Firmness as an Advocate of Liberty, 
And his Sincerity as an Expounder of the Scriptures, 
eared him to many . 
Of his enlightened and.unprejudiced Contemporaries. 
His Example as a Christian 
Will he instructive to the Wise, and interesting to the Good, 
- Of every Country, and in every Age. 
He was born at Fieldhead, near Leeds, in Yorkshire, 
March 24, A. D. 1733. 

Was chosen a Minister of this Chapel, Dec. 31, 1780. 
Continued in that Office Ten Years and Six Months. 
Embarked for America, April 7, 1794. 

Died at Northumberland, in Pennsylvania, Feb. 6, 1804. 





Sacred to the Memory 
Of Gzoree Loyp, Esq. late of Manchester, 
Barrister, . 
Who died at Bath, October the 12th, 1804, 
In the &5th year of his age. 
This excellent man was long and justly endeared 
To his family, by pedro a husband, and kindness as a 
ather; 
To his acquaintance, by the gentleness of his temper, and 
suavity of his manners, 
And to his nemerons and respectable friends, 
By the ardor, the sincerity, and the steadiness of his attachments. 
¢ In the application of his general knowlege 
To the characters of men, and the events of life, 
He preserved that rare and happy union 
Of correttness and liberality, ~ aa 
Which is the surest criterion of a mind . 
Vigorous from nature, 
g 
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Comprehensive from reflection, 
And vittaous from principle. 
In the discharge of his professional duties, 
He was deservedly celebrated 
- For the soundest judgment and the strictest integrity. 
His conversation was at onte agreeable and instructive 
From.-the quickness and variety of his conceptions, 
The activeness and accnracy of his reasoning, ; 
. And the perspicuity, exactness, and elegance of his diction. 
His patriotism was neither warped by prejudice, 
Nor tainted by faction, 
Nor staggered by real or imaginary danger. 
His benevolence was enlarged without singularity, — 
And active without ostentation. 
His fortitude was alike unshaken 
By the pressure of a lingering and complicated disease, 
The conscionsness of progressive and incurable blindness, 
And the expectation of approaching death. 





CATHERINE JANE PARR, youngest daughter of Samus, and Jans 
Parr, was born at Norwich, June 13th, 1782, died at East Teignmenth, 
Devon, November 22nd, 1805, and on December 9th was buried in this Chan- 
cel, where the remains of her afflicted parents will hereafter be deposited, at 
the request of a most beloved child, whom they hope to meet again at the 
Resarrection of the Just to Life Everlasting. 

. «: Que Templo Catharina in hoc: sepulta est, . 
‘© Prudens, casta, decens, severa, dulcis, 
‘* Discordantia que aolent patari, 
“* Morum commoditate copulavit, 
“‘ Nam vite comites bone fuerunt 
‘¢ Tabertas gravis et pudor facetns,” 
His est junctus amor pius suorum, 
Et cura ex animo Deum colendi. 

(In Hatton Church, Warwickshire.) 





’ This Translation was dictated by Dr. Parr. 


. _ Here lieth interred 
Lieutenant-General Sir Jonn Moore; 
Created Knight of the Bath by George the Third, 
Ring of the Britannic Isles. 
A Scot by birth. 
‘A commander heroic in valor, 
Pure from rapacity and avarice, 
And skilful in the whole range of military affairs 
From science aided by experience. . 
In Holland, Corsica, Egypt, and the West Indies 
He saw his enemies put to. flight. ; 
While the Spaniards were oppressed by.a fell and detestable 
Tyranny, he, with the utmost possible ardor, endeavored 
To defend their rights, their laws, their altars, and 
Their habitations ; and after the vicissitade of prosperous 
And adverse events incident to war, when he with 
"Difficulty had made his way to Corunna, 
,And when his soldiers were debilitated and exhausted 
By the length of their march, and by. hunger, and by cold, 
He roused them by the earnestness of his exhortations, 
And he emboldened them by the courageousness of his example, 
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To encounter the perils of unegasl cpaflict. 

From the French, when they were confidently relying 
On the namber of their forces, and proudly exulting in the 
Peculiar aed almost uninterrupted good fortane of 
Their leader, he suddealy snatched the palm of victory. 
Upon the soldiers of the 42nd Regiment, 

Long endeared to him by the participation of common danger, 
And awakened by ove short and pithy. admonition to 
The remembrance of their spccessful achievements in Egypt, 
He bestowed bis congratulations and his praise, 

As upon followers, who by their prowess had approved 
Themselves worthy of being called his fellow-warriors ; 
And having received a wound in the defence of his ceuntry 
And her allies, according to the wish, which he had expressed 

Frequently and fervently, - 
He closed his life gloriously in the field of hover | 
On the 16th of January, 1808, ; 


expas 


. GEorexz, 
The Son of Georce the Third, 

Prince Regent of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
Aod Ireland, and the Members of the Cabinet Council 
Commanded this Monument to be erected 

_ In the Year of our Lord 1814. 





Inscription on the Monument of the Rev. Robert Parr. 
Siste, Hospes ; ’ 
Moree pretium est ecire 
Cujus buc conduntur cineres. 

Rospert: Parr, A. M. 
Coitegii’Regalis apud Cantab. haud ita pridem Sécii, 
' + Ecclesiariam postea de Horsted et Coltishall 

Rectoris quam .dignissimi. 
' Si vitam spectas, vixit quod docuit ; 

Si fortanam, plura meruit quam talit. 
Obiit magno parochiarinm et amicorum lucta, 
Maximo conjugis et filiorum desiderio, 
Die octavo Septembris, A. D. 1759. 


Etatis 56. 
’ ‘Hoe quicquid est monumentum 
. In memoriam tam cari capitis 
Pia morensque conjux erexit 
Maria Parr, 
Vale! ! 





Inscription on @ piece of plate presented by Lord Chedwerth te Dr. Parr, 
written by the Rev. James Eyre. 
Samugntr1 Parr, LL.D. 
Viro, ob ingenium peracre et perelegans, 
Eruditionem multiplicem et reconditani, F 
Singalarem Libertatis amorem, 5 
Et -mentem simultationis omnino nesciam, eximio, 
Hocce summe sua observantize . 
Et eonstantissima erga eam benevolentie monumentum.. 
. +°  . JQMANNES BARo DE CHEDWoRTH, 
Anno Sacro mDccciis. 
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(TRANSLATION:) 


‘. To Samurr Parr, LL.D. a ; 
A man celebrated for an extraordinary abate and elegant genius, 
Universal and profound erudition, 
A distinguished love of Liberty, 
A mind unconscious of deception, 
Joux Baron CaepwortTH 
Has dedicated this memorial, 
To testimony of his high opinion 
And uninterrupted regard. 


a ed 


OXFORD LATIN PRIZE POEM. 
FoR 1782. _ 





COLUMBUS. 


Tz, cui preclarum labentia secula nomen 
Assensu triguere uno, quem laudibus alti - 
Conasilii patrem, et rerum, Columbe! novarum 
Certatim decorat, meritisque Europa trophzis ; 
Te quogue Musa pio, quamvis circum horrida miscet 
Prelia Iber, strepituque ciet stridegte tumultus, 
Prosequitur studio venerans; tibi gestit honores, 
Immemor infeste gentis, necdum invida fame, 
Ferre auctos, et parva lubens dare secta sepulcro, 
e duce, jam terrarum oras penetrare latentes 
Oceani veteris thalamos, atque ultima mundi 
Regna datum ; patuere agri, qua nulla priores 
Ad portum advecti legerunt carbasa naute ; 
Nam Libyz objectis extreme ubi frangitur unda 
Oris, et gremio solem longinqua cadentem 
Excipit immensi tractu maris, bic Pater olim 
Divisas penitus terras, ingentiaque arva 
Seposuit procul, et vasto circum zquore vinxit. 
Nil fecisset enim, mox pondere concita iniquo 
Omnia, et incertis turbatus motibus orbis, 
Quippe ruant, iterum dominantibus obruta tellus 
Sedat aquis, dum monstra super phoceéque natantes 
Pro pecudum vitis, hominum pro gente vagentur. 
Id metuens, equis libratum lancibus orbem 
Hine atque hinc secuit Genitor, .partesque locavit 
Oppositas: hanc olim bello opibusque potentem 
ropam, Nomadumque plagas, Eoaque regua; ~ 
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Iilam Atlantiacos immani mole: prementem 
Fluctus ; illam adeo lato, volventibus ennis, 
Iasignem imperio, et fato meliore futuram. 

Jamque explorati, repetitis cursibas, orbis 
Dimidium patuit ; jam navita littus, amica 
Fretus acu, speruit, victorque et nectie et Austri 
Alta petit maria, et pelago spatiatur aperto. 
Quid tibi Pheenicum classem, Hannonisque meatus 
Aut Diam!’ ignoti primo salis equora rastro 
Expertum, referam? meliore, en! sidere natus 
Alter adest, majorque viri se attollit imago. _ 
Hunc rivalis honos, laudumque immensa cupido, 
Et positi sub sole novo spes credita mundi, 
Accendit, quem inter fluctus nimbosque sequaces 
Eductum, varias artes‘ usumque profundi 
Nereides primum ante alios docuere magistrz. 
Ille tamen fastusque graves, turpemque repulsam, 
Septem dyemes supplex, alienis finibus errans, 
Passus, muita dolens animo, ne pectoris ingens 
Consilium caderet, virtusque periret inant 

Jam vero rerum lucet felicior ordo.: 
Foemina, dux facti, fame presaga future, 
Se Isabella viros acuit, promptisque benigna 

residiis urget. Video per littus Iberum 
fostare ardentes, tandemque vocantibus auris, 
‘Per mare tardatam nimium procedere classem. 





Vade! age! grande decus secli! te prospera jussit - 


Relligio te certa animi, conscendere fluctas - 
Auguria, et nullis virtus cessura periclis. 

Tres illum perbibent totos longo ordine menses 
Per maris Occidui spatia atque inamabile marmor — - 
Rumpere iter, dum tristis hyems insuetaque celi —- 
Exagitat rabies, cum jam spes perdita terre, 

Et socii increpitant egrum, tamen ipse minarum 
Atque operis patiens cursum. tenet, ipse labores 
Perferre ingentes gaudet, proramque per altum 
Clavo herens regere et ponto invigilare tumenti, 
Fata trahunt, atque ipsa augur fiducia levis 
Ominibus major: tandem discrimine acerbo - - 
Dum gemit, et mediis vehitur vix pinus in undis, 
Ecce-! procul tandem ignote telluris imago, 
Visa per obscuram noctem, spes suscitat egras! 
Advertunt proras, fremit omnis nauta, solumque ~ 
Precipit exoptatum animo, terreque propinque 
' Barthol, Diaz. _~ 
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Obtutu immoritur, spirantemque.aéra captat. 
Tpse heros primus, telis insignis et ostro, 

Ipse, reus votorum, augi mirabilis auctor, 
Exsilit in littas; socii simul. agmine denso 
Corripiant mpas amplexi, atque oscula figunt.. 

Hec adeo parva-inventi primordia, mundi 
Cepere oceani lassum : jacet inaula' ponti - 
Exiguo tractu, salva rate nomina ducit,. 3 
Inde inter socias non despicienda-Bahamas; . -.’ 
Cedit terra viris ;, quid enim.cert4sse sub -armis 
Contra fata dedm, contra ipsa Typhoea tela. - 
Profuerit, quos nondum acies Bellona cruentas 
Dirigere edocuit, castrisque exercita vita? 

Illos blanda quies, illos blando ubere nutrit an 
JEternum veris gremium, dum mollior ether 
Mulcet, odoratumque. nemus, solesque propinqui.. - 
Scilicet bis rerum nulla experientia, nulla . 

Vis anini; classis trepide mirantur [bere . 
Extantes malos ventisque tumentia vela.. 

Ipsos quinetiam,. delapsos nubibus, altos 

Credunt advenisse deos, seu forte volanti. . 

Vectus equo rutilis horret novus hospes-in armis - - 
Attonitos quatiens animos, seu sepe.nigrantes- 
Cum sonitu. nimbos simulataque fulmina migcet. 
Ergo sacro passim supplex veneratus honere, - 
Todigena ignotas herbas insuetaque serta - 

Affert, atque novi fragrantia munera malt, 

Iascius, et rudibus compellat numina votis.. .-——- - 

Jamque iterum Zephyrus .felici a littore classem- 
A quateeque ferunt aure, juvat astra retrorsum 
Servata, et. patriam carasque revisere sedes. 

At non securos. rerum, immunesque pericli 

Tendere iter fas est, iterum niger urget.ab alto - 
Montanos. fluctus insanaque murmura volvens 
Nimbus, et adverso strident aquilone procelle. : 
Quis tibi tum misero suspendit pectora sensus, _— 
Heu ! quantus, Columbe! pavor, discriming. seva 
Cernenti, ne jam iratis moriaris in undis, 

Infelix operum victor, simul ipsa trophea . 

Irrita, et ingentis pereant vestigia facti : 

Non vero tantos nequicquam obiisse labores - 


a 
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Fata volunt,. Tagus hoepitio te.divea smico. 
Excipit, et patries tutum dimittit ad oras. 
Undique fama volat, trepidoque Hispania fesvet 
Visendi studio: que te, Regina, movebant 
Gaudia, gratantem reduces, quos ipsa per equor 
Egisti, auxilio et presenti numine firmans ? 
Quid memorem quali vultu es mirata canentem 
Monstra maris, coelique minas, molemque jabosum:/ 
Quid cum parta nova ostentat.regione trapbea'. 
Insolitasque homigum formas, terrapque reperte 
Primitias, aurique nimis venerabile donum ?. 
Scilicet has certé laudes, hrc preemia ccopts 
Debita habes, heros.! tarda jam tempora leuro: 
Velans, et longé quesito exceptus honore. ae 
Interea: crebris rursum stant equora velis ; 
Ad portum gens tota ruit, tua eumina in. andas 
Certa sequi, erroreaque tuos. .Nil tedia longi , 
Exterrent pelagi, quos sero accensa morantes 
Increpitat virtus, preedwque asrecta cupido:. . 
Tollere vela iterum, validas incidere funes 
Dux jubet; illum adeo majoribus equore fatis 
Ulteriora voeant, ac rerum angustior ordo. 
En! ubi centenis fluviorum fontibus agmen 
Effundit, pelago xolvens Oronoco sonanti,. 
Mille per immanes populoa, sensere ruentem 
Littora, et ex imo gemitum pater edidit amne, 
Illum allabentem jam nunc pavet excita tellus: . 
Guianz ; attonite motu, et qua ceditur atrum . 
Hordure nemus, aut series ubi Mexico rerum 
Artifici filo, plumaque interprete pingit, . | _ : 
Usque ad Amazonidum ripas Plateque fluenta 
Undique conveniunt gentes, quas nuneia late <. 
Fama ciet: rapto celerans subit efferus arcu 
Quem cursu assiduo gaudentem, et cede ferina: 
Cumana exercet sylvis, quemque ardua propter 
Littora piscoais pascit Nicaragua stagnia - 
Maxima, semesoque recens Caribseus ab hoste, . 
Ease etenim jn fatis, sic multos.fama per annos .. 
Tradiderat, fore longinquis e sedibus olim 
Qui bello obstantes populos invitaque regna 
Vinceret, et patrios premeret sub calce Penates. .. 
Illum adeo auguriis, quem nunc nova tela ferentem 
Externosque vident habitus, illum sibi regem 
Portendi metuunt. Illi contraria demens 
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Arma parat, clavamque rapit, vibratque sagittas 
Incola, et insolita forriidiné sevior instat,/ ©” 
Quid referam, quoties plumbj exitiale volantis 
Pondus, sulpbureoque furentes impete flammas 
Barbarus extimuit? vel quum densa agmina ducens 
Conseruit trepidas mutate numine pugnas’ 
Fortior, Hispanaque infecit clade Belerum ? 

At'ne pulse actes retro crudeliaque astra 
Dejiciant:animos, quanquam te quicquid amari | 
Sors habet, infracteeque rates, morbique, famesque 
Et virtus mervede carens, et frigida regis es 
Destra, pater! :cruciat, viden’ at novus ordé nepotam, 
Par ingressus iter, surgat, qui tollere nomen = 
Possit humo, et famant fatis efferre jacentem ! 
Aspice, quam late.vartis Europa triumphis 
Ferveat ! Hinc victor tranat Vespusius altum 
Plus xquo felix, illine micat acer in armis 
Cui patrios fines, sceptrumque coactus avitum 
Montezuma dabit ; nec tu, Peruvia! bello 
Longe impar, stabis, quam nil arma zrea contra 
Sol auctor gentis, nihil auri prodiga tellus, 

Juverit ; ecce etiam peregrina e sede profecta | 
/Emula gens Britonum zonas tentare nivales ‘- 
Extremasque erit ausa plagas, ubi barbarus olim 
Dediscet sevos mores, informiaque ora 

Exuet, et divam squallentia numina franget. 

Fortunata nimis Britonum gens, st mddo regna 
Parta fovere sinu, pacisque imponere leges, 

Fata sinant, justoque amplecti foedere natos ! . 

Hec adeo, hxc tandem dure solatia sortis 
Accipies, magnoque animum oblectabis honore, 
Optime dux! nam quid robur celeresque sagittas 
Herculis, aut Bacchum spoliis curruque superbum, 
Cladem Asi pestemque, moror? te sanctius ornat 
Molitum meliora decus. Te maxima tellus, 
Docta artes pulchras, foedisque erepta tenebris 
Virtute auspiciisque tuis, patremque bonique 
Suspicit auctorem. His saltem letabere donis 
Scilicet ; hec manes descendet fania sub imos ! 

—- JAMES, 
Cot. Reein. 
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: Emendation of a Passage in Zschylus.. 
IR, 

In the last No. of the Classical Journal, p. 185, a writer 
who signs himself 7’. proposes a correction of that famous 
line in the Prometheus where an .anapest occurs in the fourth 
foot. Inthe notes to my Translation. of the Agamemnon of 
ZEschylus, p. 18, I have. proposed two emendations of the 
verse in question, and one of. them is .eractly the same as that 
now offered by your correspondent. In making the correc- 
tion, I bad my eye on.a passage somewhat similar in Homer, 
but not on that which your correspondent has brought.forward. 
. My translation of the Agamemnon was published in January, 


1824, 
H. S. BOYD. 





Hymnus Deo pro Grecorum salute, auct. P. H. Mazon. 


Celse terrarum moderator orbis, = 
Supplicem serva populum precantis . 
Gracie, et spreto, duce te, peticlo 

Exime salvum. ; 
Dira fac rumpat juga barbarorum, 
Exuat seve tibi, Christe, gentis 
Vincla, magnorum vigeat renascens 

Gloria: patrum. 


= ALE ae 


*EDITA®IOS “MNOS ' 

Els rbv Mdpxoy BOTZAPIN, 
"EdAqyes, xdauodpev avdpa yevvaioy . 
Tov Mépxov Béroagw ipwa véoy. 
Odros awébavey fpwinds. 

Todroy roy A as pipndorey. 

"Av viv tAgubeglay pas wobcpey 

Kad bermpey Brahe &eoous jncav. 
' "Hpwa Boroaps, Hxelpov baiipe, 

Eis tds donoes peyaao tpavpa 

Tape o tyarapev xi Oye doeras. 
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"Puay’ abdvare, rods obpavious, 
Eint ra wrcory poas tous Yelous dpvous, . 
Kai Bou xdyrors unite hpcy. 


a eee 


Tetpaortinoy Tou . 2.6 
woos Nixytapay. roy etparnyoy. 


*Adoyoy pe THY oUpa 
Sapov tou Nixytaga’ 
) 0d oréAve xad xpilaps, 
TOU Méumw TO TOMAS. 

> —o— 
In our last No. (p.274.) an error has inadvertently occurred, 
which we hasten to correct. Instead of the very classical copy 
of verses written by the learned and amiable. Dr. Ramsden, on 


the occasion there specified, a: Latin charade was inserted. 
The whole passage should have stood thus :— 


Verses written in 1784 by the Rev. Dr. Ramspven, late 
deputy Regius Professor in the University of Cambridge, on. — 
being prevented from reading the grace in the Hall of Trinity 
College, on Trinity Sunday, (the then Commemoration day,) 
along with Mr. Breuu, the distinguished Chancery Barrister, 
on account of their personal appearance and uncouth dialect. 


Una ibant juvenes duo 
Ripam ad flumineam forte ; silentium 
Triste ambos tenet et dolor. 
Luctus causa eadem, culpa eadem ; Deus 
Non pleno dederat loqui 
Ore; at lingua minus congrua gutturi 
Et tornata male invidet, 
Ne qua verba sonent sesquipedalia. 
Tum ut par flebile turturum, 
Alterno incipiunt cum gemitu. B. Scelus 
Quid feci in proprium harem, 
Ut me, tu juvenum sancte pater, vetes 
Pransuris benedicere ? 
R. Sprevisti quoque nos ; muneris at memor 
Flamen fidus eram tibi, 
_B. At quamvis mihi vox barbara Vandali 
Et raucum sonui Gothum. = 
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R. Quamvis et statw& sum taciturgior, 
Et multum timeo logui. | 
B. Quamvis ore magis cardine dissona, 
In qua janua vertitur. 
R. Quamvis me superat ventus, ut improbus 
Per rimam tenuem strepit. 
B. Quamvis non superant Indica tympana 
‘Tncus pulsave malleo. - 
R. Quamvis me superat pullus avis querens, 
Nido si genetrix abest. 
B. Non flavens meruit dedecus hoc coma, 
Aut gressus pedis impares. 
R. Nec nos hoc tulimus jure, quia in genis 
Nostris gratia non nitet. 
B. At me Pythagoras seliget, ut suam 
/Eternamque silens bibam 
Doctrinam ex liquido fonte Matheseos. 
. R. At nobis lyra vox erit, 
Dum corvi veluti, grex alius' strepunt. . - 





ON A NEW MODE OF PRONOUNCING 
. THE ANCIENT LANGUAGES. | 





As the following article is one of the chapters of an unpublished 
work, it may be proper to set down shortly some of the leading 
principles of the work, and an explanation of some of the 
marks, Ancient,accent the author considers as solely relating 
to the elevation and depression of the voice, and not to quantity : 
Modern, or at least English accent, he considers on the autho- 
.rity of Johnson, and of Foster, as simply relating to the length 
of syllables, and not to their elevation or depression in recita- 
tion; those syllables on which our accent ié laid, bemg always 
(though not equally long) longer ‘than those on which it 1s noé 
laid. He gives in’ proof of it, the convertibility of the accentual 
and of the ancient marks: accented syllables corresponding 
with the long ; tnaccented with the short ; both marks guiding 
to the same quantity and cadence. He considers the ictus me- 
tricus, with the arsis and thesis, as the ancient guide in recita- 
tion, and as incompatible with our mode ; the ictus ag a stroke or 
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stress given, in hexameters, to the ‘first syllable of every foot 
which must invariably be long. ‘The pyrvbic ha’ no standard in 
English, as. we accent every dissyllable’cither on the firat or on 
the Jast.s yHable ; nor has it any in Greek or Latin, as we accent 
them ‘in the same mantter. A mark which he has placed: under 
the last syllableof every pyrrhic [ 1. ] is of a negative kind j it is 
intended to warn the reader not to lay any accent on the first 
syllable, as that would check the progress, zpso'in limine, of this 
rapid foot; and likewise to indicate that he is to give the 
slightest possible touch, and no more than is necessary for arti- 
culation, to the last: and, if he passes quickly over the one to 
the other, and quits the last almost as soon, as he has touched 
on it, he will give to the whale that peculiar lightness,.the true 
characteristic of the pyrrhic, which distinguishes it frym the other 
ancient dissyllabic feet, and of which, the author believes, there is 
scarcely an example in any modern language. As he wishes to 
show the effect of our accent, he has placed above the line, the 
accentual mark over every syllable om which we lay it; and 
has also placed the ancient mark of long over the same syllable, 
whether really long or short in the verse: and with the same 
proviso, the mark of short over every umaccented syllable. 
Below the line he has placed a stroke ‘[-'] as a mark of the 
ictus on the first of every foot in hexameters ; and the pyrrhic 
mark [.], wherever a pyrrhic occurs, under the last syllable. 
Ee considers it as absolutely necessary to omit the elided sylla- 
bles in pronouncing the Latin as we do in pronouncing the 
Greek, as otherwise there can be no metre wherever they occur: 
every elided syllable, if pronounced, is redundant: there are 
often two or more in the same line; and it is obvious that there 
can be no metre with even a single one. 

*‘ In a former part of this Essay' I have slightly mentioned ‘a 
mode of pronouncing the iambus and the pyrrhic, originally, I 
belieye, introduced at the Charter House, which has.of late years 
very much prevailed. The old mode (according to which I have 
hitherto marked those feet above the line) is to place the accent 
immediately after the vowel, as pe'ya and smd gis, equally so whe- 
ther they were iambi or pyrrbics: the new mode, to place it after 
the consonant, as pey'a and ssag’is, to pronounce them as we 
should if written peyy'a and magg'is, in which way I shall write 
them in this particular discussion. The ground of this alteration 
is, that pe’ya and ma@gis are positive trochees, that the first syl- 
lable is evidently long, and that it ought to be made short in pro- 
nunciation ; than which nothing can be more just ;, the question, 
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however, is, whither the ‘alteration be:an effectual remedy, or izt- 
dieed any remedy at all. I trust it has been satisfactority shown 
‘in the early part ofthese pages, that our accent uniformly gives 
-length te the accented syllable, the unaccented being uniformly 
-short ; consequently that all dissyllables accented on the first-must 
be trochees; when after the vowel perfect, when after the conso- 
nant imperfect, but still trochees, I have also shown, what indeed 
is most evident, that we have a number of iambi in English per- 
fect standards for the quantity and cadence of that foot in Latin, 
though we never make use of them for that purpose, pronoun- 
‘cing the Latiu word #g%, not like our English word 4g6', and this 
universally thoughout that language. In the Greek we give to 
some dissyllables (contracted by elision from trisyllables) what I 
cousider-as ‘the true quantity and cadence of the iambus; as yv- 
yas’, ewer, accenting them on the final; are they considered ‘in 
the‘same light by the advocates of this system? If the answer be 
ja the affirmative, then they are acknowleged standards for. the 
provunciation of that foot, and there can be only one. standard; 
yet in the same lioe, a word equally an iambus from the structure 
of the verse, is pronounced in the new way Beddoes: both cannot 
‘be right; and therefore they should consistently either change 
their pronunciation of the first to avrap érr’elr’ avrow:, or that of 
the second to Bi\ds eyewevxes egress. There can scarcely be a 


doubt that this last mode should be adopted in this and in all 
cases, as invariably agreeing in metre and rhythm with the few but 
exact standards in Greek, and the numerous. undeniable standards 
in English, and as being in all cases consistent. Why then, it 
may be asked, when so simple, obvious, and consistent, a mode 
presented itself, was recourse had to a mode which already ap- 
pears’ (ahd will appear more strongly) to be inconsistent with our 
occasional pronunciation of the iambas in Greek, and our constant 
pronanciation of it in English? Two causes may be assigned, 
closely connected ‘with each other: the one, that there is ho dis- 
syllable in English really a pyrrhic, which in that case would -have 
_ been, as so many iambi are, standards for pronunciation: .-the 
other, that a ‘number of them are falsely considered as such, and 
as-perfect staudards for the quantity and. sound of that -foot in 
Greek and in Latin: on this very material point I shall offer some 
observations, in addition to those I have already made. All such 
words as bod'y, berr'y, mon'ey, &c. the accent being after the con- 
ponant; are,’as I bave ventured to assert, falsely considered :as 
pyrrbies, and standards; their first syllable being supposed to -be 
positively, not comparatively, short: such words, when a. pre- 
ceding syllable:is added to them, often form a dactyl, as somebody, 
nobody, strawberry, &c. and it is evident that the two last. sylla- 
bles of a dacty! must:'be a pyrrhic ; and no less so, that in all dis- 
tinet dactyls we uniformly pronounce them as such, whether iu 
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‘azcient or in modern Japgyages : on these grounds the two ‘last 
syllables of. somebody, strawberry, &c. must be pyrrhics, must 
have the true sound and cadence.of that foot, and -be standards - 
for its pronunciation. What is that sound? not that of bod'y or 
berr’'y, but; as every one will perceive who first sounds the dac- 
tyls, and then the two last syllables as he did souad them, dody, 
bérry, just like colér without the dis. Discdlor is at once: felt 
to be no dactyl; why? because our accent is on the second sylla- 
ble; change it to the first, déscolon, the dactyl is restored’ in 
the same manner somebod'y is no dactyl, but an amphibrath ; 
shift the accent, and the dactyl sémebody is restored. What -is 
then the process by which the imperfect trochees bod'y,- berr'y, 
&c. become pyrrhics? clearly by the accent being taken ftom 
‘them, which made their first syllable long,.and by .its being luid 
on the first of the compound somebody, strdwberry ; and our 
ancestors, when they formed those compounds, seem, by a sert of 
instinct, to have felt, though they might not - know, that accent 
gave length: and.thus to have reversed what Madame du. Def- 
fand so ingeniously says of the Duchess of Choiseul, ‘‘ Elie sait 
qu’elle m’aime, mais ne le sent. pas.” It may perhaps be said by 
the advocates for English pyrrhics; admitting that these dis- 
syllables must be deprived of their accent before they can, as 
pyrrhics, form the ends of dactyls, still they are the only. exam- 
ples you have produced of such a conversion; can you give any 
of real acknowleged trochees so converted? In answer to the 
question, which is a very fair one, I shall propose the following 
examples, in all the different vowels, Mary, rosemary ; .. keepér; 
amekeeper ; finite, infinite; holder, Stadtholder; jury, perjury. 
here is at least one instance of an tambus being converted: by 
‘the same process, as from beléw, furbelow: restore the accent to 
the iambus, keeping that on the first syllable, the dactyl becomes 
_an amphimacer, the pyrrhic an iambus, farbelow. It is thus used 
in an old catch for the sake of the rhythm, and of the waggery, 
Adam catch’d Eve by the farbeléw, ; : 
And that’s the oldest catch I know. ; at 
I have mentioned the want of any dissyllabic standard -for. the 
pyrrhic as a principal cause of the false pronuneiation-of the. iam- 
bus; yet it seems strange, that because we have. no standard for 
the one, we should therefore make no use of the numerous and 
perfect standards for the other: the fact is, that there was a real 
difficulty and embarrassment respecting the new-fangled pyrrhic, 
as connected with the new-fangled iambus , thus, for -instence, | 
when in our usual method we pronounce the iambus mdi, and the 
yrrhic mdré, as trochees, both, though equally false. qnantities, 
eep each other in countenance; and so in the new way, though 
likewise false quantities, do marr'i and marr’e: but if-any one 
were to pronounce the iambus with.an accent on the lastisyllable, 
as it evidently ought to be pronounced, and the pyrrhic with it 
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oa the first, ‘there coald be no doubt that one of them must be 
wrong, and as little which of them ; especially if both'the words 
‘ occurred on the same liné ; as in 


Nam Venus orta mari tutom mare preestat eunti. 
= - = ~ -_- - os 


‘Who, after'the hearing the first syllable of mari so decidedly 
short, so exactly of the same cadence with deny, rely, could en- 
dure marr’i as an iambus? whoever could, might very well endure 
denn'y and relly in English. Had there been any English dis- 
syllables possessing as decidedly and convincingly the quantity, 
cadence, and true character of the pyrrhic as those I have men- 
tioned present of the iambus, perhaps in regard to those two feet 
at least the rale might have been dispensed with; and Sprig 
from the manifest advantage of such a change in a part of the 
system, similar changes might have been made in other parts, till 

é whole of it was abandoned. One glaring vice of this new 
mode:is its inconsistency ; for, admitting that by placing the ac- 
cent after the consonant, magg'’is became a true pyrrbic, and 
both its s¥llables equally short, what happens when in the same 
verse it is first a pyrrhic and then an iambus? as in 
per Et magis atque magis. 


I understand that in both places they are pronounced exactly 
alike; and of this ground I would ask (not caring what the answer 
mipht' be), is gis long or short ? if long, there can be no pyrrhic ; 
if short, no iambus ; and it cannot be both long and short. Again, 
admitting what is obviously inadmissible, that by changing mégts 
into magg’is, atrue pyrrhic, and likewise a true iambus, are ac-. 
quired, what is to be done where the vowel is followed by another, 
as in mens? there is no remedy, unless the rule be given up, which 
ean never be expected from an advocate for the old system, as 
weil as for the new mode; they therefore are reduced to the mor- 
tifying disgrace of pronouncing méus, téus, &c. like the common 
herd, and to make them, knowingly, positive trechees. This, 
though mortifying, was unavoidable; but where a'u is followed by 
a consonant, as in xvp:, furor, &c. the new mode miglit be, ac- 
cording to their own principles, and ought 'to have ‘been made use 
of; they, however, have chosen to retain the old pronunciation, 
and their practice is clearly at variance with their principle. The 
prineiple is, that thé vowel is to be passed over in pyrrhics and 
iambi wherever this can be done ; it cannot in evwy, but may, and 
ought consistently, to be done in xuve, the first syllable of which 
would then be pronounced like the first of cunning ; that of con'ey 
(a striking specimen of the difference between our spelling and our 
speaking) has the same sound, and the whole. word—with as good 
a claim to be a pyrrhic as -any other trochee—exactly that of «os’e 
or cvyy'e. Why then against the principle and the general practice 
in consequence of it is the old pronunciation retained? I know 
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mot; having merely heard the fact from ‘a pen bred at the 
Charter House, but no cause was assigned. It may perhaps have 
been observed, that in cvye the sound of the u as we sound the 
vowel is preserved; whereas in xvy’e or-«xuyy'e, as in cunning or 
purish, it is lost, and in lieu of it something very like the French e¢ 
muet is substituted ; for gue nt would indicate to a Frenchman the 
sound of coney as nearly as:the different accents and habits of the 
‘two languages would admit of ; and is, indeed, the way in which 
he would pronounce the word. This change of the sound is cen- 
tainly a very mischievous consequence of the change in the placing 
of the accent; and he who first introduced it may, in this case, 
have retained the old pronunciation of «iy e, though so positive a 
trochee, ‘‘ majoris fugiens opprobria culpe.” But although in re- 
spect to the wu, the greater sin, or at least one of two sms, be 
avoided, it is hot in other vowels: I imagine that the first syllable 
of copp'vy has, in the new mode, the sound of for or of cor in 
Latin; if so, then the true sound of the o is as completely gone as 
that of the # in xvvv‘e. The first of copp'uy and of morrow are 
alike ; notan o, but ashort au: fengthen morr'ow, you have muan'ro; 
shorten mau'ro, you have morrew ; in the same manner lengthen 
«opp vy, you have, in English characters, caur-yoon: shorten it, 
-and you return to copp'uy. The sounds-of the a and the e are like- 
wise often changed by the new mode, though less offensively. 
‘Another. consequence of passing over the u to the consonant may 
have had some litite influence; that of its often producing a lu- 
dicreus similarity to Englieh words, as in the one just mentioned 
of coney ; sup'er becomes supper ; Cur'ius, curr'y us, &c. This 
however would scarcely be worth thinking of, if it did not add to 
a sumber of others also derived. from the new ‘mode: de'cus, 
Mdrius, ddmus, are changed to deck us, marry tis, damn us: and 
erixn, pidn, sile, to sticky, filly, silly. Again, Bédn becomes 
belly, yaxoy gammon, péti patty, céler cellar: and there is a very 
apprepriate epithet to a gay damsel at a supper mentioned by 
Horace, “‘ Damalis merr'i.” Swift, in his ludicrous etymologies, 
thas supposed the name of Hector’s wife to have been given to her 
from that of her father, Andrew Mackay, a well-kuown Scotch 
pedlar; the old pronunciation did not at all suit it; the new one 
as exactly as Swift could have wished ; and, with this surname of 
Max’, furnishes a crowd of Christian names; déle, gdvn, séfe, 
gére, réun, ee bien, are at once changed to Dolly, Fanny, 
Sally, Jerry, Tommy, Roger, and Dicky. This last familiar di- 
‘minutive ill accords with the august person of Justice: 


" '} cuvonos Tey xara Gewy Aun. 


a 


‘In this fine: our: trochaic propensity is peculiarly uolucky ; three 

‘Sucwessive trocheés at (he end. of ay iawbic, and such trochees ! 
One of the first things that strikes us in the change {rom the. old 
VOL. XXXVUL. Cl. Jl. NO. LXXV. K 
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pronunciation of the pyrrhic and iambus, is the ambiguities it 
gives rise to: érat becomes errat ; as in 


Hoc errat in votis ; moddns agri non itta magnus, 
<a we - - we = — Soe ie 


and 
Non formosus err‘at, sed err’at facandus Ulysses. 


Térés, an epithet applied to beauty, even to the neck of Venus, is 
changed to terr’es. Penelope, in Ovid's Epistle, is afraid lest 
Ulysses at his return should think her changed from a girl, not (as 
we are now taught to pronounce the word) into an old woman, but 
into a year: 

Facta videbor ano’us : 


and Horace tells Lyce that she is growing into one : 


Fis ann’as et tamm’en.! 
—_ — = | 


These ambiguities, it will be said, have been guarded against : 
érat and énus, as every body once called them, are by the new 
mode to have the sound we used to give to err'at and annus; but 
we are taught by the same mode to pronounce the real trochees as 
the Italians do, er’rat and an'nus, carefully separating each conson- 
ant. This certainly does form a distinction ; itis one, however, that 
requires great attention to the sounds, both in the speaker and the 
hearer, and which would be quite unnecessary, were the evidently 
true sound given to the iambus, and the no less certainly true one 
to the pyrrhic, as being founded on our own pronunciation of that 
foot, though somewhat in disguise. The Italian mode of pro- 
nouncing er'rat, an'nus, &c. I could wish to be universally 
adopted ; and we should have a real obligation to the Charter 
House for having introduced and practised that mode,” were it 
not connected with the unjustifiable ove of err'at and ann‘us ; the 
strongest objection to which is, that it does not in the smallest de- 
gree answer the proposed object. This will at ouce be seen, and 10 
the most striking manner, by means of a line already quoted: in 
the old mode, 


Novooy avaiorpa Tov & poe KE KY, 





1 An old housekeeper at Kensington Palace used to make a metamorphosis of a 
similar kind: on showing a pictare of Perseus and Andromeda, she always said, 
** Ladiesand gentlemen, there is Anno Domini chained to the rock.” 

2 Another part of the Charter House mode of pronouncing ought by no means 
to be omitted : it is, that when a long vowel precedes a single consonant, as 
é-ruet, 6-mine, &c. they dwell on the vowel instead of passing over it to the con- 
sonant, as is generally done, as er’uet, om'ine. This is a most decided improve- 
ment, and one that, together with the detached Italian utterance of er-rat, an-nus, 
é&e. will I hope be universally adopted. 
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is the flattest prose : is it less so when in the new mode we say, | 
Noboov avs'a orparr’ dv @ po€ Kank’ hy. 

Is it not evident, that no slight degree of harshness and cacophony 

is added, while the false quantities and the trochaic cadence are 

preserved? and equally evident, that by restoring the genuine 


sound and cadence of the pyrrhic and the iambi, those of the 
verse altogether are as fine as in any verse in the poem: 


Novooy ava orparoy wpce Kany, oAexovro Se Aaoi. 
== on Vu = _ -_ _ 


Were no other verse quoted, nothing more said on the subject, 
this single example would, in my opinion, be a clear con- 
demnation both of the general system and of the partial change; I 
shall, however, produce other quotations of various kinds, all 
tending to show, that the metre and rhythm are no less spoiled 
by the new than by the old mode, and the sound much more. In 
the following line, every thing quite to the end is disfigured : 


PEXO@' wros Kaxn’ou ov’ Gxx’os “Spel GA'AG WOAN'v amply. 


. Ia the beginning of the line I am going to quote, a most lu- 
dicrous jingle is made by the new mode, followed by an uncouth 
word ; neither of which appeared in the old mode : 


ANad BGAN S arly’ ds “tut B1a! pwépés : 
I have in a former part given various instances of the extreme 
injury done to rapidity by the old mode of pronouncing the iam- 


bus followed by the pyrrhic: is less injury done to it by the new 
one-In rapp os kovy'ty, uadd'a oxedd'ov, xpapp'ar Oopp’e? or by 


Ile voll’at, simm’til ar’ va fa’ gi, simm’til aé’quérd vé'rrens? 


But admitting that voll'at, simm'ul, &c. are all that their warmest 
advocates suppose them to be, the change would be hardly worth 
making, unless it were complete: in the midst of them we here see 
the avowed trochee, fu'ga; and in the verse I am going to quote 
there is an iambus and two pyrrhics of that kind: 


Héa fu'gt na'té dé’& té’qué his ait é’ripé flamwis.’ 
- = wo - L = 


Sa Te ap a eat 
‘In all the verses hitherto quoted, the pyrrhic, I believe, ought to be 


jomed to the preceding long syllable, and to form the end of. a dactyl, as 
“« Héu fage, his ait. :” but in the next verse, 


Hostis habet muros ; ruit alto a culmine Troja, 
- - - tn = 2 ~ - 
the sense requires that it should be joined to the subsequent long syllable, ruié alt’, 


and form in pronunciation an anaprest : it is still more strongly required. in 


: ; cur hoc ? 
Dicam si potero, male ver’m examinat omnis. 
- - fo = - 
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There is a line (alrendy mentioned for a differeat purpose) in 
the animated description of the Phalanx, where the iambus followed 
by the pyrrhic, when both are rightly pronounced, gives a striking 
dactylic impetus to the rhythm ; 


Acms ap’ arm epeide, opus xopvv, avepa 8° avnp.! 


On the other hand, in our usual way, the verse, after a triumphant 
beginning, falters, and almost stops in the middle, where it should 
firmly and rapidly advance; _ 

Monts dip’ Pant epelBé,-na pis ud’ piv, -Z vepa 8 a ynp. 
In the new mede, to parody a distich in Churchill's Rosciad ; 

When the swift Dacty!’s in {ts full career, 

How vilely «opp’us xopp' vy grates the ear! 
I shall next give an example of the same two feet employed in the 
same part of the verse, but with a very different sort of expression ; 
it is from Virgil’s third Eclogue. I shall put down the preceding 
line, partly for the sake of connexion, but more for that of show- 
ing how quickly and lightly the rhythm goes off, when the elided 
syllables are omitted ; how heavily it drags, when they are distinct- 
ly pronounced, and the quantity disregarded. I shall first give 
the lines as in all probability they were, then as, iv the new mode, 
they are, pronounced ; 


Phyllid’ am’ aut’ alias, nam me decedere flevit, 

Et longum formoée vale, vale, inquit, Yola. 

Phyil'tdé dmm’d a'nté aids, pdm me ddce’dert He’ vit, 
Et 16’agtm formb'sé vall’é, v4ll’é, voquit, Yo'la. 


Metre absolutely requires, and rhythm in a great degree, that the 
two syllables of every spendee should be long, and equally long, 
no less in recitation than in structure; but to make such a spondee 
as lingua trochee, is at once to sin against metre, rhythm, and 
expression : instead of shortening the syllable, we ought, ts guided 
by the ictus, not only to give it tength, but stress: this, however, 
OE OREO ERD 

‘* Dicam si potero male”’ would be a ridiculous contresens. It sometimes happens 
that a pyrrhic should be-pronounceéd distinctly by itself, as 

Rettuleris pannum ;—refer—et sine vivat ineptus : 
but the strongest instanve is in Anha’s speech, whea she sees Dido expiring : 

Extinxti me teque soror, populumque, patresque 

Sidonios, urbemqie toam : dx,é, vulnera lymphis 

Abluam. 


The sense is, Date lymphas, ut illis abluam vulnera,”’ but the omission strikingly 
eXpresses hurry and agitation : §t is obvious that we could neither say “team date,” 
nor ‘* date vulnera.” 


1 Jliad xiii. 131. 
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though I did not like to pass over it, is not to my present purpose: 
the iambus and pyrrhic are, and very stnkingly. When the last 
syllable of the iambus has its due length and stress, and. is uttered 
in rather a full and high tone, and when we appear to linger on it, 
and then connect and blend it with the pyrrhic nearly as one word 
—vale-vale—the last farewell, being breathed out in a weaker and 


lower tone, seems a faint echo of the first; and, in my mind, is 
very happily suited tv the expression. I cannot perceive in what 
way the pronunciation of vale, vale, could be altered, so ag to be 


more exactly suited to the quantity, cadence, aud genuive charac- 
ter of the two feet, whether single or joined together; va'le, va'le, 
are avowedly trochees, and perfect ; val’e, vale, are also, though 
not avowedly, trochees, but imperfect ; both, therefore, are equally 
at variance with the metre and the rhythm. We had always been 
taught to lay the accent after the vowel; we are now taught to lay 
it after the consonant: in either way, the sound being the very 
same, there can be no sort of distinction between the two feet! cag 
this ever be right, between any two feet? The cadence too, ia the 
new mode, is that which had uniformly been given to galle, 


Hicin reducta valle Canicole. 


The trochee, as we pronounce it, has a short accent; but we do 
not (a distinction which should never be lost sight of) make a jase 
but an émperfect quantity: now if it be true that the first syllable 
of vale or vall’e (for the sound is the same) is really short, and 
that such a passing over of the vowel is the proper method of 
giving shortness, we ought consistently to say cann'tcull’a, a ditro- 
chee, answering precisely to valle valle ; while canitcul@, no less 
precisely, answers to vale-vale. 


There is aline in the sixth Eclogue, where the idea of an echo, 
the iambus and pyrrhic being in the same position, is more imme- 
diately and forcibly suggested by the subject ; 

His adjungit Hylam naute quo fonte relictum 
Ciamassent, ut littus Hyla-Hyla omne sonaret. 


We may apply to this verse the same sort of comparison as to the 
other; ‘‘ littus Hyla-Hyla” answers to ‘‘ condis amabile ;” “ littits 
Hyil’'s Hyil’a” to “ céndYs amm’abillé.” 

I shall lastly give an example of an hexameter and pentameter. 
They are the two coucluding lines of an epigram on a beautiful fe- 
male musician, from whose various charms and attractions there was 
no escaping. [ shall put down the two preceding lines, but in 
them shall only mark the right quantities. 


Tio: oe Quyw; WayT) we MEpioTE:Kovew EPwWTES® 


Ov8' dcov aurvevoa Baroy ewor xpovor. 
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H ‘yap pot poppn Padre: wobov, 9 wads pouca, 
H NAPASy.r—46 Aeye ; Barra Wupt Preyopal. 


Many things tn these lines will strike the attentive reader, judg- 
ing only from the marks, and their evident effect : first, the variety 
given to the words themselves, and to the whole rhythm, by the 
intermixture of long and short finals: secondly, the connexion 
that is produced by means of the long ones: thirdly, the perfect 
dactyls which are furmed by means of the pyrrbics, when they 
have their true cadence, and the preceding syllables their due 
length. All this will strike him much more strongly when he com- 
pares the last distich and its marks with the same distich as I shail 
now mark it: : : 

H! yap mot ua‘ poi} Bar’ del 1500'S, if 3EAAY pdboa, 
H Xapp'ts, yori Neyy/S; wa wrd wi pl pad’ ydual. 
In these two lines, as they are marked, there is not a vestige of 
metre or rhythm from beginning to end: there is neither spondee 
nor dactyl, unless it be the reversed anapest, prAzydpat, which will 
hardly be claimed ; and, to my ear, the frequent recurrence of the 
sound of a consonaut in the first syllable, as ro00or, wade, xapprs, 
Aeyyw, is at once both harsh and monotonous, and, to my 
judgment, equally destructive both of metre and rhythm. - 

We have been in the constant habit of applying our accent to 
the ancient languages, just as we use it in our own, and in so 
doing have been led into numberless errors of the grossest kind : 
accent, however, is not to blame, but only the mode of applying it: 
change the mode, and there cannot be a safer or more effectual 
guide. The manner of changing it is the simplest and easiest 
possible: instead of laying it on those syllables, whether long or 
short, upon which the Romans laid theirs, let it be Jaid on every 
long syllable, and never on any short one: the accented syllables 
would then, as in English, be long, the unaccented short. Were 
we to follow this plain rule, we could never make a false quantity ; 
it would be highly proper, however, in addition, to adopt the an- 
cient guide of recitation, the ictus metricus, which would then 
always act in co-operation with accent, never in opposition to it; 
the true sound of the pyrrhic should also be strictly agtended to; 
aud, till our habits were settled, it might be well to use the differ- 
ent marks. This mode, and these marks, would insure the great 
essential points in recitation, those of quantity, metre, and of the 
genuine rhythm; and with many others, as variety, euphony, 
connexivp, and expression, with ease and distinctness of articula- 
tion. 


a 1d). 


PHILOLOGICAL EXTRACTS 


From Mr. E. H. Barxer’s Letters on the Authorship 
of Junius's Letters. 





Mrz. E. H. Barxen has recently published a work intitled 
The claims of Sir Philip Francis, K. B. to the Authorship of 
Junius’s Letters disproved, 5c. aud although our work is not a 
suitable place for discussing this question, yet, as the volume 
contains some matter, which may not be unacceptable to 
classical scholars, we cannot hesitate to extract it :— 


Classical philologists are often called to decide on questions of 
authorship, involving many points similar to those which are involved 
in the case of Junius. Of the many instances, to which the Author 
might refer, he will content himself with one remarkable coincidence, 
in the words of his learned friend, Professor Anthon, of Colambia Col- 
lege, New York :— 

“There has come down to us a Dialogue entitled de Claris Oratori- 
bus, sive de Causis corrupte Eloquentie. The Mss. and old editions 
name Tacitus as the author of this production; a great number of 
commentators, however, ascribe it to Quintilian, and some to Pliny the 
younger. They, who argue from the language of Mss., allege in their 
favor Pomponius Sabinus, a grammarian who states that Tacitus had 
given to the works of Mecenas the epithet of calamistri. Now the 
passage, to which the grammarian alludes, is actually found in the 26th 
chapter of the Dialogue under consideration. The author of the Dialogue, 
moreover, informs us in the first chapter that he was a very young man, 
( guvenis admodum,) when he wrote it, or, at least, at the period when. 
he supposes it to have been held in his presence. This point of time is 
clearly determined in the 17th chapter; it was the 6th year of the 
reign of Vespasian, A.D.75. Tacitus at this period would be about 
16 years of age. From what has been said, then, it will be perceived 
that, as far as chronology is concerned, nothing prevents our regardin 
Tacitus as the author of the Dialogue in question. Jt is true we fin 
a marked difference between the style of the writer of this Dialogue, 
and that of the historian; but would not the intervening period of 40 
years sufficiently account for this discrepancy, and the language of the 
man be different from the tone of early youth® Might not too the 
same writer have varied his style in order to adapt it to different 
subjects? Ought he not to assimilate his style to the various charac- 
ters, who bear a part in the Dialogue? Induced by these and other 
reasons, Pithou, Dodwell, Schulze, and many others have given their 
opinion in favor of our adhering to the titles of the Mss., and have 
ascribed the Dialogue to Tacitus. Rbenanus was the first, who enter- 
tained doubts respecting the claim of Tacitus to the authorship of this 
production, and since -his time Dousa, Stephens, I’reinshemius, and 
others no less celekrated, have contended that Quintilian, not Tacitus, 
must be regarded as the true writer of the work, They place great re- 
Hance on two passages of Quintilian, where that writcr says expressly 
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that he had composed a separato treatise on the Causes of the Corrup- 
tion of niet teat (Inst. Or. vi, 8, 6.) as well as on many other passages, 
in which this same work is cited, without the author's indicating the 
title. How can we suppose, it is asked, that either Tacitus or Pliny 
would be inclined to treat of a subject, which bad already been dis- 
cussed by Quinatilian? These same critics observe, moreover, that 
there appears to bea great analogy, pot only between the matter 
treated of in this Dialugue, and those which form the subject of Quin- 
tilian’s writings, but also between his style and that of the work in 
question. But it may be replied, in the first place, that at the time, 
when the Dialogue was written, Quintilian was already 33 years of age, 
a period of life to which the expression juvenis admodwm can with no 
propriety whatever be made to apply. In the next place, the argu- 
ment deduced from analogy of style is not the most conclusive, since 
those oritics, who assign the work to Pliny or Tacitus, adduce a similar 
argument, in support of their claims. On the other hand, the ar- 
gument which has been drawn from identity of title, would be a 
very strong one, if it were not a fact that the second title, which is 
found in modern editions, de Causis corrupte Eloguentia, owes its exist- 
ence entirely to Lipsius, who thought fit to add this second title, 
which he had found in Quintilian. All the Mss. and theearly editions 
merely have the title de claris Oratoribus, or else this one, Dialogus an 
sus Saculi Oratores et quare concedant. Another circumstance very 
much against the idea of Quintilian’s being the author of the piece, is 
the fact of his more than once referring the reader to his other work 
for matters, of which the Dialogue we are considering makes not the 
slightest mention ; such, for example, are the hyperbole and exaggeration, 
of which he speaks in the 3rd bk. ch. 3. and 6. The latest editor of 
Quintilian, Spalding, has carefully collected all these peeree which, 
in bis opinion, show that Quintilian was not the author of the Dia- 
logue.”—Professor Anthon's Edition of Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, 
p. 800. edn. Barker. 

1. The rcader will observe that those critics, who assign the work 
to Pliny or Tacitus, adduce, in support of their claims, the same course 
of argument, from analogy of style, which other critics employ for ad- 
Judicating, the composition to Quintilian ;—i. e. Mr. Taylor contends 
for the claims of Sir Philip Francis by the same line of’argument as 
that which is pursued by Mr. Roche in support of the claims of Burke? 
2. The words admodum juvenis, which Protessor Anthon thinks cannot 
be with propriety applied to Quintilian, who was then 33 years of age, 
certainly may, with strict propriety, note that period of life. According 
to the most correct Roman writers, human life was divided into 4 stages 
of 15 years each: thus pueritia was within 15; adolescentia within 30; 
juventus within 45; and senectus comprised the remaining period of 
life. Of this division the author has given some curious examples in the 
Classical Journal, T. i; p. 473. : ; 

To this division Tacitus alludes, Agr. 3. ‘ Quid, si, per quindecim 
anuos,” &c. Censorinus de Die Natali, xiv. p. 74. Lindenbr. :—“ Igi- 
tur, expositis iis,” &c. : 

One other extract from Professor .Antbhon’s additions to Dr. Lem- 
priere’s Classical Dictionary will not be unaceeptable to the reader :— 
‘It has been said above that the Lives of Nepos were published in bis 
own name by A:milius Probus. In the Dedication of this latter writer, 
which is in bad Latin verse, uo mention whatever is made of Nepus, 
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and Probus claims the work as the joint production of himaelf, bis 
father, and grandfather. One is astonished at the want of intelligence 
on the part of his readers, in their not perceiving the discrepanoy 
between the thoughts and sentiments which prevailed in the age of 
Nepos, and those which characterised the reign of Theodosius; vor in 
being struck with the difference between the barbarous style of the 
writers who florished in the latter period, and the elegance of the 
golden age, which marks the diction of the historian. It mast be 
confessed, however, that the style of the Life of Atticus, which the Mas. 
ananimoasly ascribe to Nepos, while they all agree in naming milius 
Probus as the author of the Lives of Illustrious Commanders, differs 
essentially from that of the last mentioned work, in which may be vb- 
served various unusual expressions, singular constructions, and some 
solecisms, which may well excite surprise, if regarded as coming from 
a contemporary of Cicero. It seems most reasonable to adopt the 
conjecture of Barth, that Probus treated the work of Nepos as Justin 
did that of Trogus Pompeius, in making changes, additions, and re- 
trenchments throughout. This hypothesis acquires additional weight 
from what Nepos himself observes, towards the conclusion of his Pre- 
face, respecting the large size of the volume, which he was giving to 
the world.”—Preface. 

V. “Junius’s Letters,” says Mr. Taylor, p. 164. “abound with clas- 
sical allusions and quotations, and he seems in no respect deficient in 
scholastic attainments, Of a character perfectly similar, Sir Philip 
Francis is an acknowleged scholar, without having studied at either 
University. There is in all his writings a frequent and happy reference 
to the Greek and Roman authors, but especially to the latter ; and in 
Horace he bas proved himself a very sound and ingenious critic. To 
the tuition of so profound and elegant scholar as Dr. Francis is, may 
be ascribed this familiarity with the works of the ancients: and the 
advantages afforded him in this respect, would amply supply, if they 
did not surpass, those which are usually met with in a college-educa- 
tion.” Mr. Taylor has somewhat overcharged his statement respecting 
the critical remarks of Sir Philip Francis on Horace. The reader shall 
decide between us. ; 

The remarks alluded to occur in the following book ;—‘ A Poetical 
Translation of the Works of Horace, with the Original Text, and Cri- 
tical Notes collected from his best Latin and French Commentators. 
By Philip Francis, D. D. A new Edition, with additional Notes by 
Edward Du Bois Esq. of the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple.’ In 
4 vols. Lond. 1807. 12mo. The editor furnishes as with the following 
information in his preface :—* Of his son, Sjr Philip Francis, it is now 
my business to speak; and here the obligation I owe him, and the 
esteem with which bis kindness bas inspired me, would seem to pre- 
scribe that I should expatiate on a theme so grateful; but as in the 
preceding instance, so in this, the hour is past. His public services, 
his crudition, genius, and acquirements, need no panegyric from me to 
make them known. They are known already: and it becomes me 
better to quit this ample field, and bring my contracted views to bear 
directly on the object before us. The humble office imposed upon me 
was merely to correct a copy of the most approved edition of Dr. 
Francis’s Horace; and desirous of some information on the subject, I 
took the liberty of waiting on Sir Philip Francis, who not only 
courteously instructed me in every thing that J wished to know, but sup- 
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plied me, after several infrusions on his time, with three very ingeni- 
ous notes, which enrich the following pages. They will be found with 
the date 1806, at 1,304. 3,32. 4,312. It will be perceived that the two 
former remarks prefer a construction differing from that put on them 
by Dr. Francis; which offers a striking proof of a mind unsusceptible 
of every disengenuous bias in the porsuit of truth. The first of these 
comments, Od. ii. 20. 6. is particularly deserving of attention, since the 

assage has puzzied all the annotators ; who, after turning quem vocas as 
it would bear, and as it would not bear, and even unwarrantably altering 
the text, were at last compelled to leave the sense at least as doubtful 
as ever, and it remained for Sir Philip Francis to be the means of pre- 
serving a light, which had never beamed on them. 

2. “The first mentioned note is on Od. ii, 20, 6. 

Non ego, pauperum 
Sanguis parentum, non ego, (quem vocant,) 
Dilecte Mzcenas, obibo, 
Nec Stygia cohibebor unda. 

“Quem vocant.] Quem vocas is the true reading, confirmed not 
only by the new and sensible interpretation about to be given, but by 
the authority of all the Mss. The critics have blundered exceedingly 
at this passage, and we owe what appears to be the natural and clear 
construing of the words, to the late Mr. Joseph Fowke of Calcutta, 
whose judgment Dr. Samuel Johnson and Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, on 
mature consideration, admitted to be just. For these facts we have 
the authority of Mr. Francis. The poet supposes himself changed into 
a bird, and mounting into the skies, cycnum—in altos nubium tractus, 
Carm. iv, 2, with Mzcenas anxiously looking up and calling after 
him; ‘whom you call,’ que vous rappellez. 

Siste gradum, teque aspectu ne subtrahe nostro : 
Quem fugis ?—En. 6. 

There can be no better illustration of guem vocas. The idea of quit- 
ting this sublunary sphere in the form of a bird is common to the poets. 
Our Cowley, in imitation of Horace, exclaims; 

Lo! how the obsequious wind and swelling air 

The Theban swan does upwards bear 

Into the walks of clouds, where he does play, . 

And with extended wings opens his liquid way! 
See too the commencement of ‘ The Ecstacy’ by the same bard. Thus 
also Virg. G. iii, 8. 





tentanda via est, qua me quoque possim 
Tollere humo, victorque virum volitare per ora. 
Still preserving the notion of his flight, he at the conclusion of this 
Ode desires Mzcenas to abstain from lamentations over his tnane 
Sunus,' or cenotaph, that is, ‘empty urn;’ empty, because not even his 
ashes remained to be deposited in it, he being actually and wholly 
gone ; or funeral rites, idle and vain for one who yet lived, though he 
no longer trod the earth :— 
Nemo me lacrymis decoret, neque funera fletu 
Faxit: cur? volito viva’ per ora virim. 
Ennius’s Epitaph. 





1 & Andromache and Aneas, A&n. iti. and vi., raisean inanem tumulum in honor 
of Hector and Deiphobus, whose bodies they could not possess. This is affirmed 
in sO many words by the latter,—te, amice, nequivi-Conspicere. * Un vain tom- 
beau,’ says M. Dacier, ‘ou le corps n’est point.’ ” 
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‘Joseph Fowke told Mr. Francis that he bad mentioned this criticism 
many years ago to Samuel Jobnson, who, after rolling himself about 
suo more, said, ‘Sir, you are right?’ Several years afterwards Mr., 
Francis asked Mr. G. Wakefield his opinion of the passage, which 
then ran, with that of most other commentators, in favor of quem vocas 
Dilecte, i. e. tibi dilectum, but with which neither he, nor any man of 
sense, or Latin scholar, could be well pleased. After weighing Mr. 
Fowke’s ingenious interpretation, he said hastily, as if conviction bad 
suddenly flashed on his mind, ‘that there could be no doubt of it.’ 
This use of the word vocare is confirmed in different degrees by. various 
passages in the classics. Horace Carm. i,'14. 

Non di, quos iterum pressa voces malo. 
Eurydice, having glided away from Orpheus, vanishing from his sight 
tike smoke ‘into thin air,’ ceu fumus tn auras tenues, his head, though 
severed from his body, still called to her to stop or to return— 
Earydicen anima fugiente vocabat !—Georg. iy. 

In the Zineid, when Venus quits her son, he would delay her flight 
by calling, as in the instance of Mzcenas with regard to Horace, fugi- 
entem est voce secutus,i, 410. More might be added in support of this 
reading; but an apvlogy is perhaps even now necessary for having 
called so many witnesses to so clear a case. Sept. 1806.” : 

Now with respect to this valuable note, the credit of the interpreta- 
tion belongs to Mr. Fowke; and as Mr. Fowke was, no doubt, pre- 
pared with evidence to support it, we are justified in supposing that 
the passages quoted to defend it were selected by Mr. Fowke himself, 
and therefore the note affords no proof of critical sagacity or philologi- 
cal learning in Sir Philip Francis. 

3. The second note occurs on the Epistle to the Pisos, v. 361. 

Ut pictura, poesis; erit quz, si propius stes, &c. 

‘< Si propius stes,| Aristot. i. 3. (see the passage quoted and com- 
mentec on-by Lambinus in his ed. of Hor. fol. p. 406.) observes some 
such distinction as this in a public speaker, with respect to his ha- 
rapguing ‘the many,’ of woAAol, or addressing the ‘judicious few.’ A 
oxaypapia, a rough outline or loose sketch, suits the former; but a more 
finished picture, and one that will bear inspection, may be presented 
to the latter. The remark is perfectly just. I have heard Edmand 
Barke say ‘ that it was impossible the political orations of Demosthe- 
nes could have been intelligible to a popular assembly in their present, 
close, compact form.’ Sir Pnivie Francis.” In this note I can 
discern neither eradition nor acumen, but only good sense. For the 





‘ “T donot at all approve of Mr. Fowke’s and Sir P. Francis’s interpretation of 
quem vocas. Iam decidedly for 





quem vocas 
Dilecte, Mecenas, 

‘Whom thou gavest the title to, of my dear /’ The other sense would be a pre- 
mature and a very awkward anticipation of what afterwards follows, in the fervor of 
composition. The poet is by no means mounted to that height at the beginning. 
He begins with matter of fact, his being obscurely born, and yet being a friend 
of Mzcenas. He then quietly and plainly augurs the immortality of his name, 
which turned out to be also matter of fact. My dear Sir, he isnot mounted on a 
cloud yet. Gently, gently, good Mr. Fowke! Why should Mzcenas be calling 
him back? Johnson and Wakefield were surprized into a consent ; certainly the 
former; the latter was capable of a serious consent.”—Extract of a Letter of 
John Symmons Esq. dated Paris, Jan. 8, 1828. 
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rice to Aristotle he acknowleges bimself indebted to Lambin’s 
orace. 

4. The third note is this,—Sat. i, 2, 85. 

Regibus hic mos est: ubi equos mercantur, opertos 
Inspiciunt; &c. 

“¢ Apertos.| Opertos, confirmed by the greater number of Mss., is 
the right reading. Operiunt cos, says the old Soboliast, ne pulchréte- 
dine tnducti, emant equos mollibus pedibus. Montaigne was of this 
opinion, and has afforded us a very pleasing comment on the passage, 
which we shall transcribe :— Vous n’achetez pas un chat ew poche: si 
vous marchandez un cheval, vous Iny ostez ses bardes, vous le voyez 
nud et a descouvert: ou, s'il est convert, comme on les présentoit 
anciennement aux princes a vendre, c’est par les parties moins néces- 
asaires, affin que vous ne vous amusiez pas 4 la beauté de son poil, ow 
largeur de sa croupe, et que vous vous arestiez principalement a con- 
sidérer les jambes, les yeux, et le pied, qui sont les membres les plus 
utiles; Regibus etc. Pourquoy estimant un homme, lestimer-vous 
tout envelloppé et empacqueté? Il ne nous faict montre que des 
parties qui ne sont aucunement siennes: et nous cache celles, par les- 
quelles seules on peut vrayement juger de con estimation? Essare 
tom. 1. liv. i. c. 42, This latter part exemplifies in some measure what 
Horace would say of the Roman matrons, and their pecoliar dress. 
Xenophon, in his tract de Re Equestri, has well illustrated the impor- 
tance of the feet of horses, by comparing them to the foundation of a 
house ; which being bad, the rest of the structure, however beautiful, 
is of no value; Sowep yap olxias oddity Speros dy ely, cl ra Eves zdvv nada Exos, 
ph Sroneipdvov olov Sei OepeAlav, ofrw nal Yxwov wodeusernploy ob8dy hy Speros 
ely, ob8° ef ra BAAN edt dyad Exot, xaxdmrous 8 ely. 

‘*<¢My mind,’ says the learned Dr. Parrina private letter to a friend, 
‘was made up on this passage in Horace, before I had read Mr. Fran- 
cis’s Letter. I peremptorily pronounce in favor of opertos. You shall 
have the history of the reading: all the valuable Mss. are for opertos. 
Lipsius, puzzled at the passage, offered the conjectural reading of 
epertes. Faber and Dacier adopted the conjecture, and supported it 
by reasonings, which to me are quite unsatisfactory, and against the 
context, You will be gled to bear that Bentley is cides with our 
friend. I see that with his usual, and to me his delightful, eagerness, 
Mr. Francis declares against apertos. Bentley says very properly: 
common men, when they purehase common horses, do not find them 
opertos, nor is there any occasion for them to be covered ; they have no 
charms to deceive the eye of the purchaser, and to seduce him from ex- 
amining their feet, or. tempt him to infer from the breve cuput, etc. that the 
foot was not tender. You must observe that the horses of the ancients did 
not wear shoes—that hardness of feet was therefore an essential point— 
and thatin training them the jockeys accustomed them tu tread on rough 
and hard pavement for the purpose of strengthening the hoof. All this 
you may find in Beckmann’s [History of Inventions, under the article 
Horse-shoe. Now when horses were brought to reges, (a word which 
Horace uses for men of wealth and rank,) they might have the pulchre 
clunes etc., and these circumstances might deceive the purchaser, and 
draw off his attention from their feet. ‘To prevent, therefore, all deceit, 
these beautiful parts were covered; and their effect being destroyed, 
the purchaser was led to examine the feet. The horses were actually 
putinto body-ctothes, though Mr, Fox supposes this absurd. They 
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were put so, when they were beautiful; though, ia ordinary. cases, the 
covering was taken off; and this you may see in the two passages 
taken from Seneca, and in one from Apuleius by Bentley. 

‘I see that the Delphin editor prefers apertos, ob clariorem sensum, 
and on the authority of some antiqui codices. The clarior sensus I 
cannot discover. Ifthe horses were apertt, one does not see any pe- 
culiar merit in the inspection. But, when they were operti, the emp- 
tor wasin no danger Aiandi and of being deceived by his eye quod 
pulokre, ete. ns 

Matrons, preter faciem, nil cernere possis. 
Cetera, ni Catia est, demissa veste tegentis. ; 

‘You cannot, therefore, examine her; but do not infer from her 
having the niveos viridesque lapilixs, and perhaps a pretty fice, that 
therefore the femur is magis tenerum etc.: for in the togata or come 
mon woman, who wore an humble dress, these parts are often | erie 
The matrona does not expose them; but the togata is less delicate: 
therefore, before you prefer the matrona to the togata, imitate the 
cautious circumspection of the reges. In purchasing a horse, do not 
infer that the foot is not mollis, because the facies is decora: in choos- 
ing a mistress, do not infer that the femur is tenerum, because the fucies 
is decora. Imitate the caution of the horse-purchaser, if you will choose ; 
and as he doubts whether beauty is accompanied by agility, so do you 
doubt whether beauty in the parts visible is accompanied by beauty 
in the parts invisible. The circumstance of covering the clunes et cer- 
vicem belongs only to the horse-purchaser, and has no direct counter- 
part in the case of the lover. It forms e peculiar part of his caution, 
but it is only the general example of caution, which the lover is to 
imitate. 

‘““We are indebted to Sir Philip Francis K.B. for thé information 
contained in this note. Nov. 1806.” Me es. eas | 

For this note Sir Philip does merit more critical and phivlogicat 
praise than he can claim from the other two notes. 


To be Continued. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Second Greek Delectus; or a New Analecta Minora. By 
the Rev. F. Vaney, Trin. Coll. Camb. and one of the 
Masters of Reading School. 8vo. Price Qs. 


This work is intended to be read in schools after Dr. Valpy’s Greek 
Delectus. It retains a third of the Greek of Dalzel’s Analecta Minora, 
and derives the remainder of its Text from other soarces. The Notes 
are in English, are very explanatory of the Syntax and difficulties uf the 
Greek, and are placed by themselves at the end of the Text. The 
Lexicon is Greek and English; and almost universally facilitates the 
remembrance of the words of the Greek Text by the insertion of words 
derived from them in Latin or in English, and by a carefal seh ed 
tion of their derivation. AJl such difficult parts of verbs as occur in the 
Work are put in their alphabetical order, and referred to their proper 
scnse and root. 
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containing Manilius and the Panegyrict Veteres. Pr. 11. 1s. 
per No.—Large paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. Valpy will accommodate such by de- 
livering one or two Nos. monthly cill the set is completed. Very few 
copies are left for dispusal. 

"Ataxta, Hyouy xavrodaxay ele thy dpyaiay xal Thy véav ‘EAAnw- 
xiv yAdooay alrooyedioy onwedcrewoy xal rivoy aAAwV bropyned— 
Tov avroryesins cuvaywyy. , Tomos mpwros mepiéxav vo woinpcetee 
Oxodapou rod Iraryomgodpcuov, pi paxgds onpesooes xal xevre 
alvaxas. Paris, 1828. 8vo. (The author is the celebrated Dr. 
Coray.) 

Traité de prononciation Grecque-moderne, a l’usage des 
Francais, par J. B. X. Pans, 1828. 12mo., 

Sylloge Epigrammatum Grecorum ex marmoribus et libris 
collegit et illustravit Frid. Th. Welcker. Edit. altera. Bonnz, 
1828. 8vo. 

Le Opere scelte di Giuliano Imperatore per la prima volta 
dal Greco volgarizzate da Spiridione Petrettini Corcirese, con 
note e con alcuni discorsi illustrativi. Milano, 1822. 8vo. 

ZTNTIMAS. Narratio de Syntipa et filio Cyri; Grace e 
codd. Paris. edidit Jo., Fr. Boissonade. Paris, 1828. 12m0.— 
We are told that a first volume of Anecdota Graca, collected 
and illustrated by the same professor, will soon appear. 

The celebrated Creuzer, Professor of Greek at Heidelberg, 
informs Mr. Thomas Taylor the Platonist, in a letter to him 
dated May 26, “that he is daily laboring in the completion 
of his edition of the works of Plotinus, and that if there 1s no 
delay on the part of the Oxford printers, Mr. T. may expect, 
in the year 1830, to have in his possession all the Enneads of 
Plotinus, together with Porphyry’s life of that philosopher, 
accompanied by various readings, annotations, and indexes.” 
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Contents of the “Journal des Savans’ for April, 1828. 


1. Histoire de l'Astronomie au 18me. siécle, par M. Delambre, [Arti- 
cle de M. Biot. ] ' 
2. Flavii Cresconii Corippi Johannidos seu de bellis Libycis libri vii. 
editi ¢ codice Mediolanensi Masei Trivualtii, opera et studio Petri 
Mazzacchelli. [Article de M. Saint-Martin. ] ia 
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3. Voyage de la Gréce, par F.C. H. L. Pouqueville. [Article de 
M. Letronne. | 

4. CEuvres posthumces de Boileau, ou Satires de Perse et de Juvénal 
expliquées, traduites et commentées paf Boileau, publiées par M. L. 
Parelle. [Article de M. Daunou.] 

5. Les Métamorphoses d’Aben-Zeid de Séroudj, ou imitation libre 
des Mekamut ou Seunces de Hariri, par M. F. Riickert. [Art. de M. 
Silvestre de Sacy. ] 

6. Histoire Philosophique, Littéraire, Economique des Plantes de 
l'Europe, par M. J. L. Poirct. [Art. de M. Tessier.]} 

7. Nouvelles Littéraires. 


May.—1. Sur quelques inscriptions inédites trouvées dans la Cyré- 
naique, par M. Pacho. [Art. de M. Letronne. | 

2. Manuel d’Instruction pratique des Sourds-muets, par M. Bébian. 
[Art. de M. Abel-Rémusat.] 

3. Collection de Peintures de l’ancienne école Allemande, de MM. 
Boisserée et Bertram. [Art. de M. Raoul-Rochette. | 

4. Histoire Littéraire de la France, ouvrage commencé par des re- 
ligieux Bénédictins de la congrégation de S. Maure, et continué par des 
membres de l'Institut. Tom. xvi. troisi¢me siecle. [Art. de M. Ray- 
nouard.] 

5. Histoire et Mémoires de I’Institat Royal de France, Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Tom. 8. [ Art. de M. Daunou.|] 

6. Nouvelles Littéraires. 


June.—1. De l’Education des Sourds-muets de naissance, par M. De- 
gerando. [ Art. de M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] | 

2. Examen Analytique et Tableau comparatif des Synchronismes 
de I’Histoire des Tems héroiques de la Gréce, par M. L. C. F. Petit 
Radel, membre de l'Institut. | Art. de M. Saint-Martin.} 

3. Die poesie der Troubadours, &c. La poésie des troubadours, par 
Fr. Diez. [ Art. de M. Raynouard. | 

4. Histoire Naturelle des Lavandes, par M. le Baron Frédéric Gin- 
gins Lassaraz. [Art. de M. Tessier. ] ; 

5. Histoire et Mémoires de I'Institut de France, Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. Tom. viii. [Art. de M. Daunou.} 

Nouvelles Littéraires. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Histoire Générale de U'Inde Ancienne et Moderne, from 2000 
years before Christ till the present period; to which is prefixed a 
geographical notice, also a treatise on chronology, religion, phi- 
losophy and legislation, literature, sciences, arts, and commerce 
of the Hindoos. A dissertation on the present state of commerce 
of India with Asia, Africa, and Europe, by M. de Maries, is also 
added. 6 vols. in 8vo. | 


Nouvelle Grammaire Hébraique, by M. Sarchi, LL.D. Price 
8 fr. in 8vo. 


Dictionnaire Classique de la Langue Francaise, with examples 
drawn from the best French authors and notes extracted from the 
manuscripts of Rivarol; the terms newly admitted into the lan- 
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guage which are not to-be found in any other dictionary; and 
about 60,000 new words. Edited and arranged by four Profes- 
sors of the University. In 8vo. 


Euripidis Ion. Lipsie, 1827, in 8vo. This new edition of 
the Ion of Euripides is by Prof. Hermann, who has reviewed and 
corrected the Greek text of that tragedy aud added some learned 
observations. 


Libri Wakedit de Mesopotamia expugnatione pars, & codice 
Bibliothecze Gottingensis Arabico edita, et annotatione illustrata ; 
qua scriptione .... ad orationem publicam audiendam invitat 
Georg. Henr. Aug. Ewald, Phil. Doct. Gottingz, 1827. in 4to. 


Examen Analytique et Tableau comparatif des Synchronismes de 
.P Histoire des Temps Héroiques de la Gréce.— Analytical Examina- 
tion and Comparative Description of the Heroic Ages of Greece ; 
by L. C. F. Petit Radel, of the Institut Royal of Frange, 1 vol. in 
Ato. 12 fr. Paris, 1827. 


Theophrasti Characteres quinque priores, cum proqmio et sede- 


cim sequentium partibue, nunc primum genuina forma, edd. Chr. 
Wurmio et Fred. Thierschio. 


Atlas de.Géographie Ancienne, publivhed under the direction 
of M. Letronne, pr. 12 fr. There are 17 plates, the first 10 con- 
tain maps of the world as known by the ancients; the remaining 7 
are plans of Rome and its environs; Carthage and its environs; of 
Syracuse ;. of the naval battle of Ecnome; of Cunaxa; of Athens 
and its environs; of the battle of Marathon; of the nayvai battle 
of Salamine, the Pass of Thermopyle, &c. 


Historia Jemane, 2 codice Manuscripto Arabico concinnata ; 
‘ed. Car. Theod. Johannssen, in 8vo. Bonne, 1828. 

M. Johansson is a pupil of M. Freytag, Arabic professor at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, and this work of his gained the prize at the Prussian 
Academy of the Lower Rhine. The title of the work which is written 
by a learned man bom at Zebid, in the 866 year of the Hejra is, “ The 
desire of the studious man in what relates to the city df Zebid.” ~~ 


Historia Jacobitarum sen Coptorum, in Egypto, Libya, Nubia, 
Athiopia totd, et Cypriinsule parte babitantium, operd J. Abu- 
dacni, &c. Lugd. Bat. 1740. in 8vo. 9 fr. 


_ De Concordantiarum Biblicarwm maximé Veteris Testamenti 
Grecarum, Ebreis vocibus respondentium, vario ac multiplici uss, 
&c., a Conrado Kerchero. Wittemberg, 1622. in 4to. 


Dictionnaire Grec-ancien Grec-moderne, after the.plan of the 
Greek and German Dictionary of Reimer, with rules, prosody aud 
accent, by C. M. Koamus. Vienna, 1826. 2 vol. in 4to. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Letter to Mr. ARAGO relating to MR. CHAMPOLLION’S 
iscoveries. 
Geneva, 4th July, 1828. 
My Dear Sir, - 

You asked me the other day why I did not publish a simple 
statement of the dates of the several steps, which I have 
had the good fortune to make, in the recovery of the literature 
of the Egyptians; and [ told you that I thought I had done 
quite as much as was necessary for asserting my claim, and 
that [ had no reason to be over-anxious for establishing it any 
further than the public at large was perfectly willing to con- 
cede it me: I thought Mr. Champollion had been unjust to 
me, but I freely forgave him, without requiring’ him to ac~- 
knowlege his injustice; and, on the other hand, I was inclined 
to believe that he had also forgiven me, without my having 
made any concession to him. But since you were disposed to 
think that he had some reason to complain of me, and since f 
have publicly acknowleged that you have always shown your- 
self to be at least impartial in any question which related to my 
credit, [ cannot help feeling myself bound to afford you some 
further explanation, on the points which you thought liable to 
exception in my book. You seem to have judged, as a mathema~ 
tician, that Mr. Champollion had convicted me of an arithmeti- 
cal error, with respect to the numerical amount of the Phonetic 
characters which [ had ascertained; and you thought in the 
second Alace that my alphabet must have been good for nothing, 
because .. had ted me to a wrong interpretation of the word 
CESARIS, which | made into ARSINOE. . 

Now of the nine letters, which I insist that I had discovered, 
Mr. Champollion himself allows me five, and I maintain that 
a single one would have .been sufficient for all that I wished to 
prove; the method by which that one was obtained being 
allowed to be correct, and to be capable of further application. 
The true foundation of the analysis of the Egyptian system of 
writing, [ msist, is the great fact of the original identity of theen- 
chorial with the sacred characters, which I discovered and printed 
in 1816, and which Mr, Champollion probably rediscovered, 
and certainly republished, in 1821; besides the reading of the 
name of Ptolemy, which [ had completely ascertained and pub- 
lished in 1814,.and the name of Cleopatra, which Mr. Bankes 
had afterwards discovered by means of the information that lL 
sent him out to Egypt, and which he asserts that he communi- 
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cated indirectly to Mr. Champollion : and whatever deficiencies 
there might have been in my origimal alphabet, supposing it to 
have contained but one letter correctly determined, they would 
and must have been gradually supplied by a continued applica- 
tion of the same method to other monuments which have been 
progressively discovered and made public since the date of my 
fisst paper. 

In fact, however, besides the five letters which Mr, Cham- 
pollion allows me, there are three others which he only refuses 
to admit because | had conjectured that they contained some 
vowels, in addition to the consonants, which I was well aware 
were their most important parts. His L I had read oLs, his 
S, oS, and his M, Ma; and [ still believe that every reader of 
the oriental languages, except, perhaps, Mr. Silvestre de Sacy, 
will readily admit that these approximations are practically 
paramount to correct determinations ; and that it was no injus- 
tice to Mr. Champollion to say that I had discovered at least. 
EIGHT of the old Egyptian letters: nor will there be any great 
difficulty in adding to the number the character B, which | bad 
supposed might be Bir, though its resemblance to the enchorial 
B was sufficiently striking; and when the R of BERENICE was 
afterwards identified, the correction of my approximation to the 
B followed asa matter of course. Another s or 8H of Mr. 
Champollion I had made a x, though I was well aware that it 
was very probably the su of the Fesptiai SHERI: but Mr. 
Salt has observed that the occurrence of this character in 
BER ENICE arose from an error of the draughtsman. 

With respect to the repetition of the same letters in different 
forms, they by no means require to be enumerated as Zeparate 
discoveries { since there must be no limit to the diversity they 
admit, either according to my original opinion of the arbitrary 
employment of syllabic characters, after the manner of the 
Chinese, or upon Mr. Champollion’s “ system” of the phonetic 
signification of the various hieroglypbics, expressing -the initial 
letters only of the names of the object which they represent. It 
is obviously easy to multiply their interpretation almost without, 
end, by merely comparing the different modes of writing parallel 
passages in different manuscripts or inscriptions, or in different 
parts of the same monuments. A countryman of my own had 
identified the use of the vase as an N, by a comparison of this 
kind, and [ therefore inserted the initial of his name in my table, 
although his communication to me had been private only. 

I trust that these remarks will convince you either that [ have 
not done Mr. Champollion injustice by my numerical claims, or 
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that if F have committed any arithmetical mistakes, they are not 
such as could have arisen from.@ desire to misrepresent the facts; 
aa they actually occurred, since [ could bave had no motive far. 
exaggeration, while the admissions of my opponent were fully. 
sufficient for my purpose. 7 a4 

With respect to: my supposing that the word cxsaRis was 
intended to be read aRSINOE, the mistake had no effect .what-: 
ever on the letters identified by other means: it was not from the 
letters that I was led to believe I had read the word, but having 
fancied that I had identified the name by external evidence, L 
eadeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to employ, it in extending. 
my interpretation of the phonetic hieroglyphics. In fact, I:had 
inferred from my own previous discoveries, that the inseription 
containing the name was posteripr to the times of the Egyptian 
kings ; and [ imagined, as I suppose every body else did at the 
time in question, that the genuine hieroglyphic iuscriptions were 
all, or. nearly all, anterior to the times of the Raman emperars. 
I therefore concluded that the personage in question must have 
belonged to the family of the Ptolemies: this was an. error, -but 
if was an esror-that did not affect the interpretation of the nina 
letters which I have claimed, and which [ still claim, 2s. my own.: 
1 spoke of Mr. Champallion’s more rapid flight, not in a tone. 
of irony, but of uncertainty ; and you will recollect that when I 
bad agreed, in conyersation with one of his opponents in the 
Institute, that he must be called an enthusiast, I induced that 
gentleman to give him credit for sincerity.and good faith, com< 
bined. with his enthusiasm: and 1 am most ready to admit, that 
the more [ see of his researches, the more I edmire bia ingenuity. 
as well as his industry; and I must be eager to bear witnes¢ on 
every occasion to the kindness and liberality which he has shown: 
me in either giving or procuring for me copies of every thing: 
that I have asked of him, out of the treasures entrusted to his. 
care by the magnificent liberality of a government, which far: 
outshines » ~ “~+=st of its rivals, in the encouragement of litera-. 
ture, and science, and art. I have obtained im this manner a most 
extensive collection of enchorial documents, many of which are 
accompanied by Mr. Champollion’s own interpretations of par- 
ticular passages, which amply demonstrate how unjustly he 
has been supposed to have neglected this department of the. 
great field, which he has cultivated with such unparallelled suc- 
cess. - 

- Believe me always, my dear Sir, 


Your truly obliged ere 
our truly oblige are 7 
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P.S. Park Square, 30 August, 1828. My visit to the con- 
tinent has been most successful in the acquisition of such docu- 
ments as I have long been extremely anxious to possess “ht 
Geneva I recewed from Turin, by the kindness of the Chevalier 
San Quintino, some very excellent casts of the bilingual inscrip- 
tion which I wished te purchase of Drovetti seven' years ago : 
though I am sorry to say I fear I shall be able to-decipher but 
very few words of the remains of the enchorial part. The 
hieroglyphic inscription, though short, is of great importance, 
in exhibiting the name of the deity whom Champollion calls 
Amonra, while the Greek contains in several places, as Mr. 
Peyron has already observed, the name Amonrasonther, before 
known from Mr. Grey’s Antigraph only. 

On my return through Paris [ found the copies of TEN select 
enchorial papyri ready for me: one of them I soon recognised as 
aduplicate of Grey B, already published in the ‘‘ Hieroglyphics,” 
but with such slight variations as render it extremely valuable 
for comparison: besides the names of sixteen witnesses on the 
back. This manuscript has been framed and glazed in the 
Louvre ; it had been observed by Mr. Peyron: there is also a 
triplicate, without the registry. ‘The day before my departure 
from Paris, I received from Mr. Peyron two very impor- 
tant papers, illustrative of the Greek papyri of Turin and of 
Vienna, with some interesting applications of the enchorial num- 
bers to the lands of the Cholchyte, by which I shall not fail to 
profit in my further investigations ; though I have not been able 
to consult the original papyrus of Mr. Grey, respecting which 
he asks me for an explanation of a particular character. 

Nors. Ihave unexpectedly had an ‘opportenity of re-ex- 
amining Mr. Grey’s enchorial manuscript, and I find that the 
angle of the I has been omitted in the copy, from an accidental 
fold in the papyrus; but that the reading is clearly IT’, as was 
naturally to be expected for 34.. Mr. Peyron is inclined to believe 
that ypicous oydoou is to be understood simply one-eighth : 
but whoever is conversant with the Greek astronomers, will 
immediately perceive that it means five-eighths ; as we have 
perpetually co’ +‘, jusov tplrov, in Ptolemy, for five-sixths, or 
4+ 4. For one-sixth, Mr. Grey’s Antigraph -has yyscu TOP 
Tesrov.— Sept. 10. a one 


ad 





eal Observations of Eborak came too late for the present 
o. : 
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NOTICE OF | 
** Researches into the Origin and Affinity of the prin- 
cipal Languages of ASIA and EUROPE.” By 
LievuTt.-Cox. Vans KENNEDY, of the Bombay Esta- 
blishment. London, 4to. 1828. Longman and Co. 





Ir would be e ually unjust towards our numerous readers who 
delight in philological speculations, as towards the accomplished 
author of this important work, were a notice of it to be deferred 
for three months, merely because our present limits and our lei- 
sure do not allow so elaborate an account as its subject and exe- 
cution claim and deserve. We shall, therefore, proceed to state 
without further preamble, the chief contents of this volume, which 
is divided into two parts, containing altogether three hundred and 
forty pages, besides eleven plates, (some of which are folded and 
of considerable size,) from the excellent lithographic press of Hull- 
mandel. 

In the first part, to the Preface and Chap. i. (comprising “ In- 
troductory Remarks,”) succeed Ch. ii. On the ‘Language of the 
Hebrews.” Ch. iii. ‘‘The Arabic Language.” Ch. ivy. ‘‘ The 
ancient languages of Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt.” Ch. v. ‘On 
the Scythians.” Ch. vi. ‘‘ The Celtic language.” Ch. vii. ‘‘ The 
Greek Janguage.” Ch. viii. ‘‘ The Latin language.” Ch. ix. ‘‘ On 
the Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit Alphabetical Systems.” (Ch. x. 
‘*The German and English languages.” Ch. xi. ‘“‘ The Persian 
language.” Ch. xii. “‘ The Sanscrit language.” Ch. xiii. ‘‘ Re- 
marks concluding the first part.” 

, In the second part we find ‘‘ Grammatical and Etymological 
Hilustrations.” (p. 239.) ‘ List of Sanscrit words which are found in 
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the Greek, Latin, Persian, German and English languages.” 
(p. 277.)—And an Appendix consisting of three articles.” No. I. 
‘* List of Sanscrit, Persian and Arabic words which occur in the 
Zend Vocabulary of Anguetil du Perron.” No. II. ‘‘ List of Per- 
sian and Arabic words which occur in the Pahlvi Vocabulary of 
Anquetil du Perron.” No. III. ‘List of Pahlvi words which are 
not contained in the Vocabulary of Anquetil du Perron, extracted 
from the fourth section of the Firbang Jihangiri.” 

In the preface our ingenious author declares himself (as we 
believe him to be) uninfluenced by the spirit of hypothesis to 
which so many able writers have sacrificed, by indulging in ab- 
surdity of etymologies and mis-selection and perversion of autho- 
rities, to such a degree that much ridicule has been thrown, not 
only on philological discussions, but on arguments respecting the 
origin and affinity of nations, and even on their idolatry. 

“The following Researches,” says Colonel Kennedy, “ whatever 
other defects may be attributed to them, are, at least, free from the 
spirit of hypothesis. For, having occasion to compile a Maratha dic- 
tionary, I amused myself while collecting materials for that work, in 
noting down the Sanscrit words which I recognised as belunging to an 
peg with which I was acquainted; and it was not until I had col- 
lected five hundred such words, that I began to inquire into the causes 
which could have introduced them into five distinct languages. Until 
then I had acquiesced in the correctness of the usual opinions enter- 
tained respecting the origin and affinity of languages, alihough 
doubts of their justness had often occurred to me. But on further ex- 
amining the subject, I found that none of the systems which had been 
proposed could adequately explain the causes of that intimate connexion 
which must have existed at some remote period, between a people 
speaking Sanscrit-and the ancestors of the Greeks, Romans, and 

otaos, 


Our author, it appears, sought a more satisfactory explanation, 
and in 1822 laid before the Literary Society of Bombay,-a paper 
containing the result of his investigation. But this he afterwards 
withdrew, having been enabled to enlarge and improve it into the 
form of thuse ‘‘ Researches” which we here announce. His origi- 
nal object was merely to ascertain the causes which had produced 
so remarkable an affinity as is known to exist between the Greek, 
Latin, Persian, Gothic, and Sanscrit languages ; but he found that 
this could not be accomplished in a satisfactory maoner, unless 
the prevailing hypothesis concerning the existence of a primitive 
tongue, and the origin of the Greeks, Romans, and Gaths, were 
first examined and refuted. Col. K. with due severity notices the 
erroneous opinions expressed in a dogmatic tone by Dr. A. Mur- 
ray in his History of European Languages, and exposes that 
writer's ignorance, not only of the Sanscrit, but of the Persian; 
observing in the caustic phrase of Pinkerton, as an excuse for 
having rarely quoted the Doctor's work, that ‘‘ to confute absolute 
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nonsense is surely as ridiculous as to write it ;” and he charac- 
terises the ‘‘ History of Earopean Languages” in the véry words 
which its author applied to Bryant’s ‘‘ Analysis of Aucient. My- 
thology:” “a fanciful work, of which the etymological part is 
Jalse, the historical dubious, and the theoretical imaginary.” We 
must here remark the inirepidity with which Col. K. (allowing, 
however, praise on all occasions where it is due) asserts his own 
opinions in direct contradiction to those of many learned and 
illustrious men, dead and living, whose very names would almost 
awe Into tacit acquiescence a writer not perfectly convinced of his 
own correctness and of his ability to correct theirerrors. Thus he 
does not hesitate (p. 3.) to expose the ‘ incunsistency.and self- 
contradiction” of Sir William Jones, and the impossibility of re- 
conciling his ‘‘ conclusion with the premises from which it has 
been deduced,” viz.: ‘‘ that the language of Noah is lost irretrie- 
vably;” and he pronounces “ untenable,’”’ Sir William’s hypothesis 
*‘that the Aborigines of Persia were Hindus.” (p. 189.) The 
opinion of Mr. Turner respecting the Anglo-Saxon language is 
in opposition, says Col. K., to the very examples adduced in 
support of it. (p. 152.) Cour de Gebelin, on the Celtic, errs 
“‘ against every principle of etymology.” (p. 226.) Having quoted 
a passage from M. de Sacy, affirming that the pbraseology and 
syntax of Persian were formed under the influence of Arabic, our 
learned author immediately declares that 


“no opinion can be more erroneous; because the Persian bears not the 
slightest affiuity to Arabic, and never were two languages go strongly 
distinguished by dissimilar properties. In Arabic, there is an article, 
in Persjan none,” &c. (p. 171.) 


We might refer to similar remarks, more or less severe, on An- 
quetil du Perron, Bryant, Adelung, Grotefeud, Klaproth, Horne 
Tooke, Leibnitz, Faber, Carlyle; the French translators of Strabo; 
the Quarterly Reviewers; Dr. Jamieson; Bentley (on Hindu As- 
tronomy); ‘Lownsend (Hist. of Moses); Remusat, Von Hammer, 
and others. — 

From notions inculcated early in life it might naturally be ex- - 
pected that a Treatise on the Origin and Affinity of Languages, 
should begin with a reference to the Biblical records. We find, 
accordingly, the following passage which occurs after a few lines 
in the introductory chapter : 


“Admitting, therefore, the Mosaic account of the creation of man- 
kind, and supposing that the faculty and knowlege of speech were 
communicated to the first man and woman by the Supreme Being, 
nothing would seem more probable than the existence of a primitive 
Janguage. Moses also relates that such actually prevailed during the 
earlier ages of the world; but he, at the same time, expressly declares 
that this uniformity of speech was destroyed by a miracle. If, conse- 
quently, the authority of Moses be admitted as proving the one point, it 
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must be considered of equal valality with respect to the other--because 
no other works now exist with which the narration of Moses might be 
compared, and by means of which any errors that may have occurred 
in it might be corrected. The whole, therefore, of the Book of Genesis 
must be held to be authentic, or the whole must be rejected; and that 
argument deserves no attention, which rests on a partial admission and 
a partial rejection of the contents of this book. But the following verses 
ef the eleventh chapter of Genesis prove beyond the power of contro- 
versy to dispute, that the primitive language of mankind was totally 
destroyed. ‘ And the whole earth was of one lan , 2nd one specch. 
And the Lord said, Behold the people is one, and they have all one lan- 
guage. Go to, let us go down and there confound their language that 
they may not understand one another’s speech,’ &c. and in the tenth 
chapter: ‘ But these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in their 
lands, every one after his tongue, after their families, in their nations.’— 
So far, therefure, as the authority of the Book of Genesis is admitted, it 
must at thesame time be admitted that the primitive speech of mankind 
was abolished, and various distinct languages created by the same power 
by whom the former was originally communicated to mankind.” (p. 3.) 


Notwithstanding the occurrence of some cognate and identical 
terms in different languages, our ingenious author regards it as a 
mistaken opinion, thet the Mosaic account of the creation would 
be confirmed by proving Hebrew the origin of tongues. But his 
object is not to assign one primitive language as the source of all 
others—it is . 


“‘ merely to exhibit the striking affinity that exists between the Sanscrit, 
Greek, Latin, Persian, and Gothic languages.” “ As, therefore, the only 
satisfactory proof in all etymological eae is identity of terms, I 
Dow produce a collection of nine hundred Sanscrit words which exist 
either in Greek, Latin, Persian, German, or English ; all these words 
are primitives or uncompounded ; and when it is recollected that these 
form but a small proportion of the words contained in any language, it 
must appear the more surprising that so many of the Sanscrit primi- 
tives can still be discovered, after the lapse of ages, in languages now 
60 widely separated.” (p. 10.) 


That Hebrew was the primitive language of mankind, has been 
asserted by many learned writers, who have not, however, ex- 
raat the manner in which all other tongues have been derived 

om it: and in fact, our author declares that such an opinion is 
directly opposite to the conclusions which he bas been led to 
form. (p. 10.) He thinks that the texts of Genesis above quoted 
must embarrass those who regard Hebrew as the parent of all 
tongues ; and, in his second chapter, examines some points of . 
Jewish history to ascertain whether or not the Hebrew ever ex- 
erted any influence over the languages of Asia and Europe. The 
result of hig inquiry on this subject is briefly, that the language 
of Abraham could not bave influenced any other than those of 
Egypt aad Palestine; but that Abraham, when he went into these 
countries from Ur of Chaldea, found them already civilised me- 
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.narchical states: it is scarcely credible that they would have ex- _ 
changed their own tongue for that of a stranger. To show that 
the Hebrews had not the means of extending their language beyond 
the confines of Palestine, Col. K. quotes a passage from Josephus 
(contr. Appion. i, 12.) 


“ Geogra Chronology and History, therefore,” adds he, “ demen 
strate "the sear ity of Hebrew bane the primitive tongee from 
which all other languages are derived.” (p. 19.) : 

He further mentions, that having carefully examined the lexi- 
cons of Buxtorf and Castell, he was not able to discover a single 
Hebrew word that could be identified with any term in Sanscnt, 
Greek, Latin, Persian, German or English. He disproves the 
assertion of Mr. Townsend, that Sanscrit and Hebrew have a radi- 
cal affinity ; notices the remarkable difference of their gramma- 
tical structure, and of that which exists between the Hebrew and 
Greek, a structure which must have been “ peculiar to each dis- 
tinct tongue and even to each cognate dialect of the same language, 
and must have been coeval with the origin of each.” (p. 21.) 

If Greek and Sanscrit were derived from Hebrew, how could 
they acquire those numerous inflections of nouns and verbs which 
give such precision and variety, while the alleged parent tongue pos- 
sesses scarcely any inflections? Would the daughters luxuriate 
in the beauty and elegance of compound terms, while the mother 
abhors the ornament of composition? 

“Tn short, to what causes shall be ascribed the copious richness of 
Sanscrit and Greek, if they owe their origin to a language which hag 
been always remarkable for its irremediable poverty?” “Until, how- 
ever, these questions are satisfactorily ‘answered, it must be evident 
that afew forced resemblances between Hebrew words and those of 
other languages, will never prove in the slightest degree, that Hebrew 
is the primitive tongue from which all other languages have been de- 
rived.” (p. 21.) 3 - 


Did such a primitive language still exist, Arabia might perhaps 
claim it with stronger pretensions than any other country ; for both 
tradition and history declare, that although partially conquered, 
Arabia was never occupied by a foreign people Iu his second chapter 
our author examines the Arabic language, which, in the words of 
Sir W. Jones, “is unquestionably one of the most ancient in the 
‘world ;” and internal evidence shows its perfect originality ; but 
Col. K. is not willing to allow the vast number of its words, nor 
the precision of phrases for which it has been celebrated by Jones, 
Richardson, Walton, and others. He says that the very genius of 
Arabic consists in its rudeness and imperfection, and that the 
monotonous 


“uniformity in the structure of its periods could not be avoided ; for 
the least change in the accustomed place of the noun, verb, or partir 
a ria at ance render the sense ambiguons, if not unintelligible.” 
p. 30. 
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- He then notices the intimate affinity that Hebrew bears to 
Arabic both in words and grammatical structure, showing that 
they were probably dialects of the language spoken by those who 
originally peopled Arabia and Syria, meaning Syria in its most 
ample exfent. With the peculiar structure of Arabic and Hebrew, 
-tradition and history combine to prove that those languages could 
not have given origin to all others. The Phoenician may here be 
- objected, but without reason ; for if it was, as generally supposed, 
an Arabie or Hebrew dialect, 

‘the non-existence in Greek of Arabic or Hebrew words, proves that 
the introduction of letters into Greece by Cadmus (if such an event ever 
happened) operated no change in the Janguage of the country, and all 
ae place the foundation of Carthage posterior to Homer.” 
ny seems, therefore, that Arabia and Syria were inhabited from 
time immemorial, by a distinct race speaking a peculiar language, 
which, with its cognate dialects never extended beyond those 
countries, except to a small part of Africa. 

We cannot follow our ingenious author as closely as might be 
wished, through his interesting remarks on the dialects of ancient 
Babylonia, Assyria, and that country to which the unanimous voice 
of history assigns an equal degree of antiquity, Egypt. He doubts 
that the Greeks received their language or religion in any degree 
from the Egyptians. If the Egyptian language contributed towards 
the formation of Greek, it could not have been Arabic, or ove of 
its cognate dialects ; for not an Arabic word can be found in Greek, 
and the grammatical structure of the languages radically differs. 
(p. 42.) The fourth chapter closes with a remark that 
“the civilisation of Egypt, and the establishment of its peculiar frame of 
government, may be with much justice ascribed to Babylonia.” (p. 45.) 


Col. K. finds his progress impeded (in the fifth chapter) by the 
opinions of many learned men who ascribe the origin of Greek, 
Latin, and Teutonic to the Celtic or Scythic. But respecting 
the Scythians and their language, he regards the opinions of all 
writers, except Pinkerton, as vague, inconsistent, and unsatisfac- 
tory. Still he does not implicitly agree to every assertion of Pin- 
kerton. That the Scythians‘were known in Homer's time, can 
only be inferred from the meaning given to two lines of the Iliad, 
(xu1t. 5, 6.) 

Mvowy 1’ ayyxepayar, Kal ayavar ‘Ixrnuodyar, 

Pracrogaywr, aBlwy re dtxacordrwv avOpwrwy. 

founded on a circumstance of too general a nature to identify any 
pastoral race; while the two verses preceding would prove that 
the ‘Ixrnpodyoi, Praxrégayor, and “Afro were a Thracian people, as 
Strabo allows the Mvaoi to have been. And Rennell explains the 
opinion of Herodotus, that “ where Thrace ends, Scythia begins.” 
Our author will not adopt the sentiments of Dr. Jamieson, who 


® 


® 
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declares that the “‘Thracians were of Scythic origin;” and he 
ridicules the idea of a person in Edinburgh pretending to correct, 
without the assistance of other ancient writers, the observations 
made by Herodotus 2200 years previously. (p. 64.) That the 
Scythians were confounded with the Celts, appears from many pas- 
sages of different authors; as have also been the Persians, Phry- 
gians, and Thracians ; but without any ancient authority, for it cannot 
be proved that Europe owes its population or languages to a Celtic 
people: the Greeks, respecting them, only knew that they lived in 
the west; and it is allowed by all, that the remains of their language 
abound with Greek, Latin, and Teutonic words: these in Col. 
K.’s. opinion, do not show that the Celts were ever the same with 
those who spoke the Greek,-Latin, and Teutonic, but borrowed 
the foreign terms from their Roman and German conquerors. 


(p. 68.) 


“If the Celts in Britain and Ireland are indebted to strangers for 
words to express writing, and even for their numerals, as the mere in- 
spection of such etymologies sufficiently proves, it cannot for a moment 
be supposed that either Greeks, Romans, or Germans, could have re- 
ceiver from so rude a people any terms indicative of the objects peculiar 
to a much higher state of civilisation than they had attained.” (p. 77.) 


Our author concludes his sixth chapter by allowing that Celtic 
is a perfectly original language, when divested of all words that 


have been introduced into it by conquest and religion; but, 
adds he, 


“this originality incontrovertibly proves, that neither Greek, Latin, or 
the Teutonic dialects, nor Arabic, Persian or Sanscrit, were derived from 
the Celtic, since these languages have not any affinity whatever with 
that tongue.” (p. 85.) 


Our limits will scarcely allow even a hasty glance at the chapter 
(vii.) which treats of the Greek language, and deserves particular 
attention. Col. K. regards the true descent of the Greeks as a 
point not yet determined, since no one has explained by what 
means the rude speech of a mixed people, Pelasgians, barbarian 
aborigines, Phenicians and Egyptians, became 


‘refined into that homogeneous and polished language by which the 
poems of Homer are distinguished.” (p. 86.) 


He denies the introduction of letters into Greece by Cadmus, and 
seems convinced that Homer was not a Greek, but a native of 
Asia Minor, and that his poems are written in the language of 
that country, from which, as he believes, Greece derived her 
people and her language. Asia Minor must have received its in- 
habitants from the conterminous region, Mesopotamia; and as a 
language actually exists at this day in Asia which can be identi- 
fied with Greek, in numerous words, and in grammatical structure, 
the Asiatic origin of Greek can scarcely be disputed, An exami- 
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nation of the comparative table (given in Part 13.) will'preve the 
‘Sanscrit to be, either the parent tongue from which Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic have been derived, or, at least, the language whieh 
has best preserved the undeniable marks of their common parent- 
age. (p. 105.) 

Onor author’s system now appears manifest: we do not, however, 

accuse him of sacrificing to it either sense or probability. Fe is 
willing to suppose that Sanscrit, which now florishes only in India, 
was the original language of Babylonia, from which conterminous 
region Asia Minor was peopled in an early period of the world ; 
and that Greece received the Sanscrit words and grammar from 
the intermediate country, Asia Minor, The Greek language was 
completely formed before the time of Homer; and ancient writers 
show, that after his time no such communication subsisted among 
the Greeks, Latins, or Goths, or could have effected any radical 
change in their respective languages : 
“These, consequently, had received that form which they have in every 
essential respect preserved until the present day, at least a thousand 
years before Christ. Let, therefore, the attention be fixed on this re- 
mote date; let the relative position of India and Greece be considered ; 
and let the remarkable affinity that exists between Greek, Latin, Gothic 
and Sanscrit be examined ; and then the extreme probability of the hy- 
pothesis naw proposed will at once became evident.” (p. 106.) 


He would, of course, dedace Latin from the same country 
to which Greece was indebted for her language, (chap. viii.) 
observing that the difference between Greek and Latin proves, on 
the soundest principles of philology, that the latter was not derived 
from the former, but that both languages were originally the same, 
for they differ chiefly in words, and bear the closest affinity to 
each other in their grammatical structure. But our reader mpst 
consult the ‘‘ Researches” themselves, that be may justly appreci- 
ate the accomplished author's argument : and we must rapidly turn 
over the ninth chapter, in which different alphabetical systems 
are ably discussed, and strong proofs adduced to show that the 
Pelasgic, Latin, and Sauscrit letters were originally the same. (p. 
138.) -_We must despatch with equal rapidity the interesting ob- 
servations on German and English, given in the tenth chapter. 
. Col. K. devotes his eleventh chapter to the Persian language. He 
thinks that the ancient Pahlvi differed only from the modern dia- 
lect of Persia, in being free from any admixture of Arabic words ; 
and he doubts very strongly the authenticity of those Zend and 
Pahlvi works which the Parsis or Gabrs of India and Persia regard 
as the compositions of Zardusht or Zoroaster and other ancient 
personages. Col. K. denies that the modern Persian (such as it 
appenre in the Shah Namah of Firdausi) is derived ftom Zend, 
Pahlvi, or Arabic: it does not in any degree resemble them, and 
‘ proves its originality by a grammatical structure peculiar to itself, 
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atch contaiva no foreign words except Sansegit; for the few Greek 
terms that now oceur in it, were evidently introduced from the 
Sanserit. The pure dialect, therefore, of Persia at the present 
time, our author pronguaces to be the very same as prevailed in 
that country from the remotest antiquity. (p. 185.) But he does 
not derive it from India, although 260 Sanscrit words are found 
in the pure Persian; and as 55 of these Sanscrit words occur 
equally in Greek, it follows that they must have passed into Per- 
sian before the poems of Homer were written, because the Greek 
was at that time completely formed. It is known that the Hindus 
never made foreign conquests—indeed were not allowed to leave 
their country. | 

“The establishment in Persia, therefore, of a people speaking Sanscrit, 
must evidently have preceded their entrance into India; and, if not 
aborigines of the country, they must necessarily have immigrated into it 
from some other kingdom. Thus, again, the conjecture irresistibly pre- 
sents itself, that this people speaking Sauscrit could be no other than a 
numerous colony which had migrated from Babylon on its conquest by 
the Ninus of Herodotus, part of which estabhished itself in Persia, and 
part proceeded on to India.” (p. 190.) 


We shall not attempt to epitomise the very jmportant chapter 
on Sanscrit. (ch. xii.) And from the concluding remarks in the 
thirteenth we shall only extract this passage. 


“But if the Mosaic history be set aside, it is perfectly evident that all 
speculations respecting the original peopling of the world can rest on 
no foundation whatever; for the first dawning of profane tradition and 
history is searcely discernible earlier than 1200 or 1800 years B. C, It is 
impossible, therefore, to determine what may have been the previous 
state of the world, or to ascertain the origin of the languages which 
then prevailed; but judging from their internal evidence, it seems in- 
disputable, that neither the Greek, Latin, nor Gothic, sre original tongues, 
and consequently other languages must have previously existed fram 
which they were formed. (ne of these is discoverable in Sanscrit, from 
which one-seventh of the primitive words of Greek, Latin, and Gothie 
have been derived: but whence did, the remaining six-sevenths origi- 
nate? [tis the same with most other languages ; for it is now impossi- 
ble to ascertain the source from which Hebrew and Arabic have received 
the words not common to both, or the Teutonic dialects the words 
which are found in one and notin all of them. In the course, also, of 
these Researches, it has equally appeared, that the Sansorit, Arabic, 
Persian, Tartar, and Celtic, are original and distinct languages, which 
bear no relation te each other. It seems, therefore, necessarily to follow 
that no traces of the existence of a primitive tongue can now be dis- 
covered ; and that all languages bear not an affinity to each other; and 
consequently, that the people who originally spoke them, could not pos- 
sibly be all branches of one and the same stem.” (p. 220.) 


Thus the reader has seen that our author regards Babylonia 
as the primeval seat of Sanscrit, which, through Asia Minor, was 
thence communicated by the Pelasgi, to Thracia, Greece, Latium, . 
and Hetruria ;—that a colony from Babylonia once exercised a pre- 
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dominating influence in Persia ;—and that the affinity of Sanserit, 
Greek, Latin, Persian and Gothic, are thus satisfactorily explained. 
And he concludes his grammatical and etymological illustrations 
by observing the several points of coincidence, such 

“as, united tothe nine hundred Sanscrit words still found in them, must 
render it io the highest degree probable that Sanscrit is the parent 
tongue from which the Greek, Latin, and Gothic languages have de- 
rived their origin.” (p. 275.) 


For the contents of Part II. we must refer our readers to the 
beginning of this Notice. The eleven plates exhibit various ancieut 
alphabets, Phenician, Pelasgian, Hebraic, Samaritan, Hetrus- 
cap, Greek; Bengali, Nagari, and others of India; the Persian, 
Pahlvi, and Zend ; besides inscriptions and specimens of writing in 
different characters, some of which have not yet been deciphered. 
We shall bere remark, that of the Phoenician alphabet (given by 
Dutens (and copied here), two or three of the letters have always 
appeared to us rather doubtful. A friend who has devoted con- 
siderable attention to the ancient Persic, is not altogether satis- 
fied with the Zend cuneiform alphabet given in plate E; and 
regrets that Col. Kennedy has borrowed from books already 
published (Sir W. Jones’s works, and Anquetil du Perron’s Zenda- 
vesta,) the specimens of Persic writing (in plate F, No. 1.) when 
he might easily have procured fac-stmiles from original manu- 
scripts at Bombay. Our friend, however, is as sceptical on the 
subject of Zend and Pahlvi compositions (those that exist among 
the present Parsis) as Col. K. himself; and he thinks it a strong 
negative proof against their authenticity and value, that neither 
Baron de Sacy nor Sir Wm. Ouseley have thought them worthy 
of their attention, but content themselves, in this branch of philo- 
. logy, with having deciphered and explained, many years ago, 
some inscriptions in the pure Sassanian Pahivi. Yet each of those 
Orientalists might bave extracted whatever was interesting or 
curious from an ample collection of the modern fire-worshipper’s 
Zend and Pablvi manuscripts,—the learned Frenchman from those 
procured at Surat and brought to Paris by Anquetil du Perron, 
Sir Wm. Ouseley from those which he himself collected among 
the Gabrs in Persia. 

We must now take leave of our accomplished author, hoping 
that he will, by future publications, afford to the lovers of philolo- 
gical research additional pleasure and instruction. 
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DE GRECE LINGUZ DIALECTIS. — 
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Gracz lingue cognitio his temporibus paucorum quidem, sed 
eximiorum hominum studiis, eos progressus fecit, ut doctrine 
loco haberi posse incipiat. Doctrinam autem dicimus ejusmodi 
scientiam, que et certis fundamentis nitatur, et leges quasdam 
habeat, quibus amplificari et perpoliri possit. Nam et multa, que 
ante dubia erant, nunc explorata habemus, et alia, de quibus ante 
nemo dubitabat, nescire nos scimus: ita ut altera horum ignorare, 
altera scire turpe sit. Id quum vonnulli non videantur intellexisse, 
horum eos, qui sciunt qua sciri nequeunt, plerumque vota vescire ; 
illos autem, qui nesciunt nota, scire que non possuntsciri videas. 
A qua levitate, qua nihil literis est perniciosius, ut dehortarer ti- 
rones, quibus hec destinata est scriptio, visum est quedam de 
Grece linguz dialectis dicere, non illa quidem ignota, sed multis 
tamen neglecta. Est autem hic locus maximi momenti, quod sine 
accurata ejus cognitione nullus de Grecis scriptoribus ita, ut par 
est, tractari potest. Patet enim latissime, neque iv formis quibus- 
dam et terminationibus vocabulorum consistit, sed in constructione 
verborum, in significatione, in colore totius orationis, in metris et 
mensura, multisque aliis in partibus versatur, ad quas apimadver- 
tendas illustrandasque diligentissima lectione, acutissimo judicio, 
spe etiam curiosa antiquitatis et historiz pervestigatione opus 
est. Nondum exstitit, qui Greece lingue dialectos eo studio, quo 
decebat, explicaret, preter H. Stephanum, qui quidem soli Attice 
dialecto operam adhibuit, sed eam tanta cum cura, tantaque cum 
eruditione, ut nihil postea, quod cum illo libro comparari posset, 
in hoc gevere editum sit. Quamquam que hic scripsit, non leviter 
aucta sunt quum aliorum, tum Dawesii diligentia: cujus vestigia, 
sed nimis religiose, sectatus est Brunckius: nostra autem etate 
plurimas contulit atque egregias observationes R. Porsonus. Reli- 
quas dialectos qui accurate persequeretur, pemo inventus est. Nam 
preter quasdam Hemsterhusii et Valckenarii adnotationes, Keenius 
ad Gregorii libellum, more gentis suz, multas formulas congerere 
satis habuit, nihil generatim disserens; Maittairius autem operoso 
labore, sed sine judicio, promiscue bona mala collegit. 
Qui de Grece lingue dialectis dicere instituebant, initium dis- 
putatiovis, mea sententia, ab ea lingua repetere debebant, ex qua 
istee diversitates, quz dialecti vocantur, orte sunt. Enimvero 
qualis fuerit ista lingua nescimus. Fateor: verumtamen formis, 
quibus dialecti inter se differunt, colligendis et comparandis noa 
modo hoc efficitur, ut, quz sint avtiquiores, que recentiores, ap- 
pareat, sed etiam ratio intelligitur, qua quzque dialectus in mu- 
tandis verborum formis usa sit. Sic. vero ea quoque, que prima 
specie levia esse videntur, idoneis indiciis, quid antiquissinum 
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fuerit, aperiunt. Est autem interdum non parvi momenti, scire, 
quid commune fuerit Groce lingue, antequan temperwm lo- 
corumque mutationibus in varias formas distsaheretur. Celebre 
exemplom afferamus, digamma olicum, quod alii in Homen 
Hesiodique scriptis usurpatum contendunt, alii ab his scriptoribus 
abjudicant. Abhorret, inquiunt hi, ab Homero, scriptore Tonico, 
Holice litere usus. Id qui primus dixit, per jocum, opinor, 
dixit : sed arripuerunt alii, et vel conviciis pro ea opinfone pus- 
nant. Quid vero? Multis argumentis cognoscitur, ista Fitera non 
solos usos esse Kolenses, sed Dorienses omnes, et esse hunc usum 
adeo antiquum, ut initio universee Greeciz communis fuisse videa- 
tur. Quid ergo mirum, si banc literam etiam Jones antiquissimis 
temporibus usurpabant, donec ea paullatim ex usu et ore homi- 
num emigtaret? Nrhil huic conjecture wisi nomen obstat. At 
quis non videt, quum Dorienses rudes essent literarum, ii autem, 
qui Ioniam et insulas Holicas tenebant, primi ad artes et poesin 
animum adjicerent, nouren liter Holice non ad sonum, sed ad 
solam spectare notam, qua Koles sonum ab antiquis acceptum 
scribendo indicaverint. Dorienses si prius scriptis inclaruissent, 

Dorica vocata esset litera, qua Arcades etiam ante natam in ccelo 

Junam usi fuerant. Igitar quum soli Zolenses digamma singulari 
nota indicarent, reliqui Greci, apud quos hec nota non erat in 

usu, alias literas, ubi digamma scribendum esset, adhibebant. Et 

quam digamma proprie triplici sono signifteando videatur inser- 

viisse, uni labiali, qui apud Latinos v, apud nos w est; alii, qui 

pene ad vocalem # accedit, ut Britannorum w ; tertio gutturali, 

qui nunc asperior et plenior erat quam y, nunc propemodum 

ut gu vel ng proferebatur: hi soni, et qui ex fis orti sunt, per £, 

. 0, per v, per y, per spiritum asperum, per o, per p, et apud 

Romanos per gu indicabantur. De litteris (3, v, y, et spiritu aspero 

apud omnes constat. Curreliquas addiderim, intelligent, qui simi- 

fia consideraverint, ut ofxos, 'OiAevs, Motea, aurarum, quoi, 

in quibus vocibus digammi vestigia aperiunt he forme, vicus,'IAcis, 

Maa, aipdwy, of, Quoniam genitivi aururum mentionem feci, 

qui manifesto Grecam originem habet, non abs te esse puto, etiam 

secunde Latinorum declinationis genitivam tetigisse. Qui quum 

indicio sit, vetustissimos Gracos olxépwy et similia dixisse, et inde 

oikéwy et cixwy exstitisse, dubitari poterit, an Homeri éawy et He- 

siodi Prcdépwy ard xvavedwy, et que horum exemplo recentiores 

poetz finxerunt, solis debeantur grammaticis. 

Ex antiquissima illa Greecorum lingua duas alias, Doricam et 
Tonicam, et harum ex Dorica Kolicam, ex Youica Atticam ortas 
esse, communis est opinio, mec falsa illa, si recte intelligatur. 
Proxima enim veterrime Grecorum lingue erat Dorica. Ex hac 
majore cultu exstitit Zolica, m universnm tamen tenacissima anti- 
quitatis. Dorica lingua utebantur etiam Iones, qui quum Athenas 
tenerent, partemque Asiz Minoris occupassent, ii, qui in Asia 
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eraut, mitigima ceeli temperje invitante,. antiquam  asperitatem, 
paullatim exuentes, molliore lingua uti coeperunt, alii tamen aliter - 
hinc quatuor formas linguz Ionum enumerat Herodotus i. 142. 
Atbenienses autem, quod is populus plurimarum geotium commer- 
cio utebatur, ex omnibus pene lingue formis aliquid contrahebat : 
de qua re disseruit Piersonus ad Mceridem p. 349. Mox.quum 
Tones, qui erant in Asia, poesin et studia literarum colere capis- 
sent, ab his eruditio migravit Athenas, eaque re factum est, ut 
Atheniensium sermo, is certe, quo in scribendo utebantur, ad Io- 
num imitationem conformaretur. Paulo post, quum primatum ia 
Grecia tenerent Athenienses, ad communem usum magis sese ac- 
commodarunt scriptores. ' 

Vel e brevissima hac descriptione intelligitur, Grece lngux 
dialectorum tractationem esse difficillimam. Augetur autem hec 
difficultas eo, quod non modo ad temporum locorumque diversita- 
tem, sed etiam ad scribendi genus, quo quisque scriptor usus est, 
respici debet. Ita non idem eet, utrum historicus, an orator, an 
philosophus loquatur. Quamquam ia his hoc tamen commodum 
accidit, quod quisque ejus gentis, ex qua ipse est, lingua, eaque 
pura, utitur. Quod longe aliter est, ubi ad poetas animum adjece- 
ris. Qui quum nulla cujusquam gentis dialecto pura utantur, 
neque judicari ex illis dialectis, neque ubique idonea pro iis testi- 
monia prebere possunt. Ut breviter dicam, preter illas gentium 
singularum linguas etiam poeseos generum diverse dialecti suat, 
quas quidem neque solas sine gentium linguis, neque has, neglecta 
poetarum diversitate, recte tractaveris. 

Vetustissima omnium epica poesis est, cujus origo in ea tempora 
incidit, quibus formari incipiebat dialectus Ionica. Quare qui 
primi exstiterunt epici carminis auctores, etsi propius accedunt 
ad eam linguam, qu postea vocabatur lonica, plurima tamen 
habent, que Doricus, vel, ut rectius dicam, communis veterum 
Grecoram sermo usurpabat. Nondum enim penitus apud ones 
obmutuerat Dorismus. Preterea iidem poetee, metri maxime 
commoditatem spectantes, alia, que communis usus jam adsper- 
nabatur, conservabant, alia etiam nova introducebant. Ita sermo 
quidam exstitit proprius poetarum, (poets enim omnes erant epici,) 
qui sermo quum esset Homeri exemplo nobilitatus, non licebat 
epico poete alia lingua uti, quam que ad Homeri exemplum esset 
conformata. Sic epica dialectus exatitit, servata illa per omnes 
states, licet paulatim vel ex aliis poeseos generibus, vel ¢€ 
grammaticorum disputationibus, vel denique poetarum negligentia 
aliquid labis contraheret. Quamobrem epice quoque dialecti dir 
verse formes sunt, quarum aliquas ipsa Homeri carmina, plures 
scripta reliquorum continent epicorum. Has igitur formas nisi quis 
diligenter distinxerit, neque sentire recte de epicis poetis, neque 
tuto emendationem aggredi poterit. . 

Epicam.poesin consequata est lyrica, qua, injtio modeste ab 
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epica digrediens, mox; relicto epiceruam exemplo, singalaream ger: 
tiam liuguis sese applicuit, ita tamen, ut quedam ab epicis, tam- 
quam universe poeseos communia, derivaret. Nullum est enim 
genus poeseos, quod non uliquid certe ab epicis acceperit. Ac ly- 
rice quidem poeseos tres maxime forme sunt, antiquissime,.quz 
Tonismum epicorum sectata est, tum Kolica ac Doriea, denique 
eommonis quedam. Etenim quam loniea nou sat dignitatis habere 
videretur, Holica autem ac Dorica, quod pancarum gentium pro- 
prite essent, apud reliquas gentes nimis peregrine haberentar, alia 
teventa est forma, que neque Dorismi granditate careret, neque 
notam haberet peregrinitatis. Hac igitur e moderato Dorismi usu et 
epico sermoue conflata est, unile communem vocant grammatici. 
Ejus illustre exemplum in Pindari carminibus exstat. 

Insequuta est trageedia, que in iambis quidem et trocheis 
Attica lingua utitur, sed ea et veteri et admixtis quibusdam Don- 
eis atque epicis formis ; in melicis autem carminibus communem 
lyricorum erationem sectatur, Dorismo tamen magis temperato, 
multisque exclusis epicorum licentiis; denique mediam quamdam 
inter chori et diverbiorum dialectos rationem usurpat in magne 
parte anapestorum. 

Comeedia, ut consentaneum erat, communem populi sermonem 
imitabatur, apud Siculos Doricum, Athenis Atticum. Atque Atti- 
cus quidem comicorum sermo quantum a tragico distet, notum 
est: sed ipse quoque temporum successu aliquantum inimutan 
cepit, ut non perinde sit, utrum Aristophanem an Menandrum 
auctorem sequare, quando ne in ipsius quidem Aristophanis 
fabulis eadem est dictionis ratio. Ceterum etiam apud comicos 
chori carmina certis conditionibus Dorismum admittunt. 

Post illa tempora, quibus apud Athenienses floruerat poesis, 
quum illa genera, quorum jam exempla exstabant, colebantur, tum 
alia quedam nova sunt inventa, que maxime ex epico et Dorico 
genere composita suut. Heec quoque temperatio leges suas fizes- 
que habet, de quibus opere pretium foret querere curiosius. 

Que quum ita sint, facile intelligitur, poeticam dialectum, quam 
guidam commenti sunt, aut omnino e dialectorum numero tollen- 
dam esse, aut, si servanda est ea appellatio, ad illa tantum re- 
stringi debere, que poete omnes communia habent. Hee vero 
perpauca sunt. Nec tamen inutile foret, ea omnia colligere, quo 
clarius perspici posset, quibus rebus poeticus sermo a prosa oratione 
diversus fuerit. Apertum est evim, hec, que poete in omni ge- 
nere scribendi, czteri autem scriptores in nullo usurpant, prime- 
riam continere utriusque sermonis differentiam. 

Descripsi hc primis tantum lineis. Nam singula persequi nec 
possum, nec, si possem, nunc quidem vellem. Illud planum est, 
has dialectos, quas non immerito poeticas appellaveris, et latius 
patere illis, que in prosa oratione inveniuntur, et plures habere 
‘difficultates. Ac latias patent, quia in poetis metrum accedit, 
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ae ipsum vel pro generibus poeseus, vel pro wtatibus diversas 
eges habet: difficiliores autem suat,.quod fastidioso quodum tem-~- 
peramento.e variis dialectis mixte sunt, ut, nisi multam in hoc 
genere diligentiam adhibueris, proclivis via ad errorem sit. Quo 
magis adolescentes, qui Grecas. literas tractant, monendi sunt, ne 
putent quidquam adeou leve esse, ut nulla inde percipi posset utili- 
tas. Minutissime enim iste res radices sunt artis, quas qui parvi 
pendunt, pariter reprehensionem merentur, ut illi, qui in his rebus 
solis herent, quem ad finem ez res tractentur obliti. ‘Volo hae 
exemplis quibusdam illustrare; eaque talia expromam, ad que 
alios attendisse nop noverim. 

Eschylus, Sophocles, atque Euripides, qaum et-in eodem ge- 
nere scribendi elaboraverint, et setate pene sint equales, plurima 
communia habeant necesse est. Sunt tamen, quibus unusquisque 
horum ab reliquis discedat: neque solum inter se hi scriptores 
valde differunt, verum etiam, Sophocles saltem atque Euripides, 
haud parum ab se ipsis discrepant. Ut luculento exemplo utar, 
quanta cum diligentia in quibusdam horum trageediis versus elabo- 
rati sunt, tantam .io aliarum versibus fabularum negligentiam in- 
venias. Quod non est casu factum. Nam quum Sophoclis 
atque Euripidis etate, quum quidem jam dia mortuas esset 
ge aaa furiose trageediis delectarentur Athenienses, orta sunt 
illa 

peipaxvdda, 
rpaygolas woovvra wAciv 7 pupia, 
Eiperidou xXciv ij cradio Nadiorepa: 

qui homines quum non possent non .corrumpere artem tragicam, 
ne meliores quidem poetz, quoniam ‘istos quoque placere populo 
animadvertebant, illud studium, illamque diligentiam, qua ante 
erant usi, retinueruat. Que mutatio facta est Olympiade xc. et 
XCI." Itaque graviter erraret, qui, .si quid Sophocles in Philocteta, 
-Euripides in Pheenissis, in Oreste, in Iphigenia Aulidensi negligen- 
ter scripserunt, idem eos sibi indulgere potuisse in Antigona, in 


Medea, in Heraclidis crederet. Immo criticus, antequam ad barum: 


fabularum emendationem accedet,.quo quxque tempore scripta 
sit, et proinde, quantum in Quaque aut studii aut incuriz ferri 
possit, investigabit. Patet vero, vicissim e diligentia poete vel 
negligentia ztatem fabule elucescere. Sic ante Olympiadem xc. 
graviter improbatus fuisset tragicus, qui talem versum fecisset: 


Ws wéAuy &rfjo0a xpdvow év Avrldos.pevyois. 


Non possum, quiu hic Rhesi mentionem faciam, de cujus fabulz 
scriptore diversissime exstant doctorum hominum sententiz. 





' Vide prefationem meam ad Eurip. Suppl. p. 4. Elem. doctr. metr, 
ii. 14,15. p. 123. seq. Elmsieium ad Eurip. Med. p. 70. (55. ed. Lips.) 
et que in adnotationibus ad eum librum dixi, p. 329. 
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Velokenante, summe vite; nen abeurda videbater Detrii suspicio, 
banc fabulam ab ilo Euripide ecriptam esse, qui nobili tragico e 
fratre nepos erat." Recentiorem esse fabulam his, quas ab 
Euripide Maessrehi f. scriptas habemus, non est dubisum: quam- 
quam, si trimetres consideres, florentissimis tragicre artis tempori- 
bus factam credas. Neque enim credibile est, quum extrema 
tate Euripidis adeo inclinata esset tragedia, tam bonos versus 2 
supperi poeta esse couditos. Hee res miram quantum labefactat 
epinionem Delrii. Sed bec ipsa versuum elegantia, si reliqua 
quoque, que in isto carmine singularia sunt, bene perpensa fuis- 
sent, monstrare poterant, neque Athenis eam fabulam scriptam 
esse, nec tam brevi intervallo contingere wtatem Euripidis. Simi- 
liter epica poesis, que pene jam interierat, feliciter restaurata fuit 
ab Nonno. 

Transeo ail aliam rem. Constat in Greecorum poetarum scriptis 
versus quosdam reperiri, quorum ultima syllaba, quod sequen: 
versus a vocali incipiat, elidatur. Hzc res natura sua eorum ver- 
suum, qui systematis comprehensi sunt, propria est; aliena autem 
ab his carminibus, que cara eriyoy composita a grammaticis vo- 
cantur. Abborret igitur ab epica poesi; abhorret ab iambis tra- 
gicorum. Apud Homerum tamen ter, nisi fallor, occurrit ebpiera 
Zayv’ in fine versus pesitum, quod doctiores grammatici sic scribe- 
bant, ut literam » sequenti versui adderent, falso quidem, quum 
poetis aliter visum esse aliunde clarum sit. Sed de illo quidem 
nomine recte sensisse hos puto, qui sine elisione Zqv scribebant. 
Multa sunt enim nomina, quorum breviores quadam forme, sive 
audacia quadam, sive quod antiquitas iis usa esset, a poetis usur- 
pantur, que nomina pleramque sedem sibi in extremo versu vindi- 
cant. Exempla quedam commemoravit Strabo p. 560. ($64.) Cer- 
tiora elisionis in fine versus exempla in tragicorum ttimetris exstant, 
nullum quidem apud Zschylam, sed unum, si recte ntemini, in Ex- 
ripideis fabulis, plura in Sophocleis. Et Sophocles quidem primus 
hoc facere ausus est, teste Athenzo lib. x. p.453., cujus locum, quod 
valde memorabilis est, post aliorum curas emendatum adseribam : 6 
6e *A@nvatos KadAlas (é@nrotpew yap tre wpdérepoy rept abros) puxpoy 
Eumpoober yerdopevos rots ypévots XIrpérredos, éwolnee-riy xahovpérqv 
yoappariny Oewplay, etrw d:ardgass xpéhoyos perv abriis erly & 
Tey ocroyeluy, dy xpy Adyew ra roy crevyeloy Senpodyra Kara ras 
wapaypagas, cal ry re\evrpy Karacrpopuée Torovpévous els To w* 

€or’ Giga, Aijra, yappa, SéAra, Geow wep’ en, 
Gir’, Fra, Gir’, era, cane, AdpPoa, pi, . 4 
vv, gi, ro ov, wi, 6, 7d od¥, rad, v wapdy, 


gi, xi re, re Yi els rd w. 





t 


* Hanc sententiam tueri studuit Boeckhius ia libro quem scripsit de 
Tragicis Graecis p. 298. seqq. Doe, 
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& apes 52 yuvacnaw x tay shove wewoinpévos arg éoriy Emperpos 
Ga cad pepedoroinntvos rivde riv rpdror Bijra GAga, Pijra ee, 
Bira jira, Pira lara, Bara ov, Bara v, Bara w; Kaiwadew éy dyree 
arpépy Tov pédous cai ro pérpov, yaupa Ada, yappa et, youpa 
Hira, yappa léra, yaupa ov, yéupa v, yappea w cai éxiréy dower 
ov\\aBey cuolws éxaorwy 16 re pérpov Kal TO pédos éy ayreorpdgors 
éxover xadoat rauréy" dore rov Evtpextdny ph povoy bwovoeiobac riv 
Mijdeay évrevber reroinxévat maeay, ddAQ Kal ro pédos abro perern- 
voxdra gavepoy elya tov Se LogoxAéa dereiy gaciv aroroApijeat 
ro roinpa rg pérpy, Tour’ dxoveayra, kal worjoas ev rg Oidixode obrws’ 
éy our’ épavroy obre o GAyuva' th rair’ 
&dAws Edéyyxeis ; : 

Sedmep of ANowwol ras dvriorpdpous amd rovrov rapedéyovro wayres, OS 
Zoey, eis ras rpaygolas. cal pera rov yopoy ejodye: aadww ak naw 
guvyévruy pijow, ores, iy bei Kara Tras mapaypagas opotes reid 
xpocber Aéyorra Siaipeiy, iva Tov wothoavtos bxdcaww aeeyrat 
cara rhy Sivaper” _ 
_ A, dAga povoy, & yuraixes, ex re Sebrepov 

povoy Aéyery xp, Kal rpiroy povoy y’ épeis. 

H. jr’ apa giow; A. ré re rérapréy y ad povor 

iéra° wéurroyv ov’ ré & &crov v povov a 

héye. 2. Aolofov & ey rl dwvG cor; A. Td w 

tay éxra puvar? érra 8 ev pérpors pdvor. 

Kai rodro Aéfao’, elra 6i) caurg AaAet. 
Maltos hic locus interpretes frustra exercuit, in tisque eum 
quoque; qui novissime de fragmentis poetarum ab Athenzo ser- 
vatis mereri studuit in Ephemer. Jenens. a. clolocccvi. mense 
Octobri, fol. 247—253., que censura, si recte conjicio, a viro 
juvene scripta est, qui impenso metrorum studio captus, . nibil 
priue habuit, quam ubique metra restituere. At in hoc genere 
nemo tecté versabitar, ahtequam tragicos et comicos cognoverit. 
Et quid metra prosunt, si sensum, si dialectos, si grammaticam, 
si prosodiam, si metra denique ipsa leviter cures? Omnino qui 
sat multi nuper eo consilio ad Atheneum convolarunt, ut poeta- 
ram ‘testimonia, quibus is utitur, metris suis restituerent, que res 
utin Athenwi libro non est’ultima, ita ne prima quidem est, vellem 
reputassent, esse in hoc genere multa, que emendare non posse 
magis dedecori, quam emendasse laudi esset. Callias iste, non 
diversus fortasse -2 comico ejus nominis, in fabula illa, quam, 
ut alibi refert Atheneys,.grammaticam tragediam nominaverat, 
quum universe rpay«Kor Afpoy, ut Aristopbanis verbis utar, tuny 
nimium in versibus exsequandis artificium videtur perstringere vo- 
luisse. Eam rem ita inatituit, ut mulieres, quibus literarum nomina 
imposuerat, elementa discere faceret.. Quam his mulieribus ad- 
ditam fuisse magistram putant interpretes, ea, quantum colligere 
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licet, harum’ fuit ipsarum mulierum vel ordine prima, vel atu 
maxima, quee Alpha nominabatur. In prologo singple mulieres 
literas omnes eodem modo recitabant, ita ut, quum Alpha, cujus 
verba adscripsit: Athenzeus, finem fecisset, subjiceret Beta, 


ra, yappa, SéAra, Oeod wap’ a, Er’, Fra, Gir’, 
et que sequuntur. Ternee borum verborum repetitiones undecim 
plenos versus efficiunt: quo numero octies repetito prologus 
habebat octoginta et octo trimetros. Ilud, ordine hec ab singulis 
xxiv. mulieribus pronunciari, indicare videtur Athenzeus verbo 
Karactpogecés, quod est paulatim perveniendo adecritum. Male 
hoc vocabulum, quod vix alibi reperietur, H. Stephanus et qui 
deinde lexica scripsere, explicuerunt. Similis lusus, ut in prologo, 
etiam in colloquio Vocalium est. Ibi unaqueeque Vocalis jubetar 
eam .literam solam, a qua nomen habeat, pronunciare, ita ut 
heec recitatio septem versibus absolvatur. Hujus carminis primus 
versus talis erat, 
G, Cb, Hy fy OV, V, W, A, Ct, By f, OV. 

Et griphus (nam de griphis disserens hec scribit Athenveus) in eo 
positus est, quod, si singulte vocales ordine pronunciantur, non 
ante vocalis w, que ultima est, in finem versus incidit, quam in 
versu septimo, i. e. omnibus vocalibus duodecies repetitis. In his 
septem versibus boc quoque notabile est, quod nuilus pes eidem 
pedi in reliquis versibus similis est, et quotumcumque pedem per 
omnes septem versus consideres, in eo omnes septem vocales bis 
scripte reperiuntur. In ista recitatione cur dicat Atheneens di- 
stinguendas esse personas, {va ¥j rov xowhoavros vedxptots, co&CyFaL 
cara rjy Suva, nunc clarum est. Nam etsi plerumque facile 
est, in recitandis colloquiis, si xapaypag¢a/, i. e. note personarum, 
adscripte sunt, distinguere personas, est tamen hoc difficillimum, 
ubi singulz persone singulas syllabas pronunciant. Quare quod 
dicit Athensus xara ryv dbvapey, aisod aliter inepte addidisset, 
mecessario adjiciendum erat. Obiter observamus, que Alpha, 
magistra, apud Calliam de ista recitatione prxcipiens dicit, «ai 
rovro Aéiao’, elra 5) cavry Aadet, his verbis moneri mulieres, ut 
peracta recitatione secum recordentar que didiceriut. Nam 
éaurg Aaleiy de iis dicitur, qui secum aliquid reputant, ut apud 
Lucianum in Scytha. 6. t. i. p. 866. 

Progredior nunc ad chorum, qui erat jn Callie fabula. Qui 


chorus non potuit, ut quibusdam visum est, Gir’ &dga Ba, Bir’ ex 
Be, et sic reliqua, canere. Nam ne quid dicam de turpississimis 
versibus, qui ex his vocibus prodeuht, quomodo tandem, quod 
factum testatur Athenzus, omnes strophze eodem metro fuissent, 
quum liters é, t, Y produci postulent syllabas, quas reliquz cor- 
ripi jubent? Una tantum ratio erat, qua metra ubique exzequari 
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poterant, si vocales sono, non nominibus, indicarentar, veluti Bj,’ 


a Ba, Bir’ et Be. Sed sic quoque versus exstitissent turpissimi, 
neque Athenzus bis dixisset idem esse metrum in strophis omni- 
bus, si id sponte patuisset. Accedit quod syllabe Ga, Be, et re- 
liquz in prime tantum strophe expositione adjecte sunt, non . 
etiam in secundz. Quare has syllabas ab librario aliquo in mar- 
gine adscriptas puto, quo is rationem, qua persone consociate 
erant, quam brevissime indicaret. Quod satis erat in prima 
stropha fecisse. Ab imperitis deinde hz syllabe inserte sunt 
verbis Athenzi. Callias ita personas conjunxerat, ut singulas 
strophas singule Consonantes totas canerent, accinentibus ordine 
singulis Vocalibus. Veluti si strophe e septem versibus consta- 
bant, primam stropham totam canebat Beta, in primo autem versu 
accinebat Alpha, in secundo E, et sic in singulis versibus relique 
Vocales. Hanc rationem imitatus erat in Medea Euripides: de 
quo que hic scribit Athenzus, alio ejusdem scriptoris loco illus- 
trantur, qui est in principio libri septimi, ubi hec refert de Clear- 
cho: cat yap KadAlay ioropet rov "AOnvatoyv ypappariciy ovvBeivae 
Tpaygolay, ag’ hs roqoat ra péAn Kal ryy SiaBeorw Evpurliny év Mn- 
Sefg, cal Lopoxréa rov Oldlxovy. Utrumque Athenzi locum con- 
sideranti non potest dubium esse, de solis choris agi, qui quod 
primaria trageedie pars habebantur, rj» Mfdecay wacay dicere 
potuit Atheneus. In his choris péAn, de quibus judicari nunc 
non potest, et didaeory, que est personarum descriptio, a Callia 
Euripides sumserat. Ea personarum descriptio, si fides est Athe- 
neo, in omnibus chori carminibus, que sunt in Medea, ad Calliz 
exemplum facta esse debuit. Quod quidem fieri potuisse non ne- 
gabit, qui Euripidem choros in universum quidem ad Calliz ratio- 
nem, sed, uti decebat, aliis in locis aliter conformasse sibi per- 
suaserit. Quamquam in singulis locis hanc imitationem aperire 
difficile est. Unum tamen in Medea carmen est chori, quod non 
solum percommode ad Calliz exemplum constitui potest, sed 
etiam ista personarum descriptione multo fit prestabilius, quum 
personis ita per vices ista dicentibus majus chori studium, major- 
que motus declaretur. Stropham, quee est a v. 149. adscribam. 
_ BA. “Aies, db Zed cai ya cal gas, 
taxydy, otay & Sicravos 
péreec vizoa ; 
BE. ris col xore ras aw\dorov 
‘ xofras Epos,  parala, 
omevce: Oavdrov reXeuvray: 
pndey rdée Alacov. 
BH. el 8¢ eds xéots 
"gata A€xn oefider, 
xelvp rdde 1) xapaooov. 
BI. Zets oor rade cvvdiucacet. 
pn Alav raxov, 
dupopéva coy edyaray. 
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Indicavi personas iisdem literis, quibus Callias usus feerat. Ut 
hanc stropham totam canit Beta, accinentibus ordine Alpha, E, 
Eta, et Iota, ita iisdem accinentibus antistropham totam canit 
Gamma. _Illud sponte intelligitur, incertum esse, utrum singulis 
literis apud Euripidem singule persone, an plures conjunctz 
significentur. Obiter moneo, quod circa finem antistrophe est,. 
gira cai 748’ adda, in quibus verbis quum ¢éAa singularis numeri 
esse putaretur, critici versum strophicum solicitarunt, hunc sen- 
sum habere: dic etiam, bene ei nos velle. 

Postquam de Medea Euripidis dixerat Athenzeus, obiter, turbato 
narrationis ordine, qui mos est hujus scriptoris, Sophoclis facit men- 
tionem, quem dicit, quum audivisset Euripidem aliquid e Calliz 
fabula hausisse, in G<dipo, sibi idem licere ratum, alia ratione Calliam 
esse imitatum, et vocabulum in fine versus divisisse. Fecit hoc 
Sophocles, ut censebat Clearchus, ad imitationem prologi qui erat 
in Callie fabula: in quo prologo verba sic dividi supra ostendi- 
mus. Statim deinde Athenzus ad antistrophas redit his verbis : 
dedrep of Aorrol ras dvreorpddous Gwe rovrov (i. e. ex eo tempore) wrape- 
déxovro rdvres, ws Zoey, eis ras rpaygdias. Ex his verbis colligi- 
mus, tragicos, quum ante editam Euripidis Medeam hic illic parcius 
usi essent antistrophis, posteaquam ille novam earum rationem et 
liberiorem prodidisset, ibi quoque antistrophas adhibuisse, ubi 
ante usus earum fuerat incommodus. Non sum nescius, quante 
dubitationes hanc Athenzi narrationem premant; sed de his non 
ante poterit recte explicari, quam quum majores progressus fece- 
rit tragicorum emendatio, quz nulla in parte magis, quam in hac, 
jacet. 

Redeo nunc ad elisam in fine trimetri syllabam. Eam igitur 
elisionem, Athenzo auctore, abjudicare debemus ab omnibus 
tragicorum fabulis, que ante Sophoclis Gdipum edite sunt. 
Nec tamen hoc satis est. Nam nec Sophocles, neque qui eum 
sequuti sunt tragici, ubique, ut equidem puto, sed certa quadam 
conditione, istam elisionem admiserunt. Ostendent hoc exempla, 
quz hee sunt: in Ccdipo Rege v. 29. 
ig’ ob xevovrae dHpa Kadpeiov, pédas 3 
“Acdns crevaypois xat ydots xAourlerat. 


ve 332. 
éyw otr’ épavroy, ovre o° GAyurs. ri rade 
aAws edéyxets ; 

v. 785. 


Kay ra pev xelvow erepropny® dpws 8 
' Exmegé pw’ alei rovO” dpeipwe yap wou. 

v. 3184. | 
Sorts répacpar gus r’ ag’ dy ob ypiiv, Evy ots 7’ 
ov xpiy p’ Oprwy, ovs ré po abc Edee kravwy. 

Vv. 1224, ) 
of Epy' dxovceo®, via 5 eiadec8", Scor 8 
apetaQe wévGos, 
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Ia Electra v. 1017. oe 

amrpocddkyroy obdéy eipnxas® cahac 8 

90n 0° anopptpoucay &'rnyyeAAduny. 
In Gdipo Coloneo v. 16. 

xGpos 5° 66’ ipds, ds odd’ elkdvar, Bobwv 

dagyys, edalas, dumédov’ wucvdrrepor 5 

_ ow kar’ abroy ebcropoic’ anédves. 

v. 1104. 

col daciy abrov és Adyous éXBeiy poddyr’ 

airety, &wedOety r’ dopadas rijs Sevp’ ddov. 
Denique in Iphig. Taur. v. 968. 

ws 0° eis“Apecoy 5yOov Heov, és Sleny tr’ 

gorny. ; 
Ex his locis, si ab uno discesseris, hac tantum conditione syl- 
labam in fine trimetri elidi discimus, si proxime pregressa sit 
interpunctio, quze quod pausam in pronunciando fieri jubet, ea, 
quz deinde sequuntur, arctius conjungi postulat. Nam Grecos 
neque solius metri rationem in recitandis versibus habuisse, neque, 
ut nostrum multi solent, quum yersus legunt, metrum neglexisse, 
reconditis quibusdam, sed certis argumentis possumus colligere. 
Ex quo genere illud est, quod de longa syllaba, qua interdum vox 
ante arsin quinti pedis trimetrorum finitur, in prefatione ad Or- 


phica scripsi, Alia hujusmodi, que addere possem, omitto. _ 


Quod si quis versus illos, quos adscripsimus, recte pronunciare 
sciat, is intelligat necesse est, elisiones istas in extremis versibus 
non modo esse duras, sed aliquid etiam habere suavitatis. Unus 
tamen in his locus est, qui quum nullam ab interpunctione habeat 
excusationem, de vitio suspectus est: 


gol gaciy abrov és Adyous éNOeiv poddyr’ 

aireiy, . 
Vauvillersius, probante, ut videtur, Wyttenbachio, in Bibl. Crit. 
li. 2, 51. poAdyr’ in pdévoy mutabat. Agnoscit tamen hoc partici- 
pium scholiastes, ita scribens: ro éfijs, gaciy abroy poddvra aireiy 
els Adyous gol édOeiy. Equidem non credo dividere Sophoclem 
vocabulum voluisse, quum scribere posset, 

ool gacly éXOovr’ abrov és Adyous podeiy 

airety, 
vel, 

goi dacly édGeiv és Adyous poddvra rev 

alrety. 
Prior ratio defendi potest eo, quod szpius error in terminationibus 
similium vel oppositorum admissus invenitur. Ac similis locutio 
in eadem Sophoclis fabula est v. 1297. ; 

aur’ els EXeyxoy yelpos ovr’ Epyou podwy. 
- Alteram tamen rationem pretulerim, tum quod scholiastes infiniti- 


~ 
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vum é\Oeiy pariter ac participium poAdvra tuetur, tum qued now 
rari sunt errores, quos airdy pro viv repositum peperit.’ 

Sed hec hactenus. Indicenda est enim solemnis doctorum 
philosopbie creatio, que hoc quidem anno cum jucundissima 
conjuncta est gratulatione, qua duo nobis prosequendi sunt eximii 
viri, quos ex iis, qui ante hos L. annos urtium magistri ab Ordine 
nostro creati sunt, superstites esse gaudemus, 

GEORGIUS STEPHANUS WIESAND 


POTENTISSIMO REGI SAXONIZ A CONSILIIS PROVOCA- 
TIONUM, FACULTATIS JURIDICE IN ACADEMIA 
ViTEBERGENSI ORDINARIUS 
et 
CHRISTIANUS GOTTLOB HEYNE 
POTENTISSIMO BRITANNIZ REGI AB SECRETIS REI 
JUDICIARIR CONSILIIS, ELOQUENTIZA ET POESEOS 
PROFESSOR IN ACADEMIA GEORGIA AUGUSTA, 
quibus viris, qui meritis adeptam nomionis claritatem etiam senes 
indefesso studio, quo civibus suis ac literis prosunt, tuentur, diu- 
turnos contingere optamus hilaris senectutis fructus. Utinam hoc 
voto etiam Fridericum Volgangum Reizium possemus comprehen- 
dere, qui eodem anno cum his artium magister factus, jam diu ex 
vivis abiit, indelebili nobis, atque ante alios mihi, relicto desiderio. 
Die igitur x11. Febr, h. x. in Auditorio majore anniversaria insti- 
tuetur solemnitas, in qua primo ii, qui jam tabulis publice pro- 
positis Philosophiz Doctores ac Liberalium Artium Magistri de- 
clarati sunt, renunciabuntur : 


LIBORIUS pz BERGMANN 
PASTOR PRIMARIUS ECCLESIA RIGENSIS, AD ED. 
D. PETRI RIGH PASTOR, CONSISTORII ASSESSOR, 
COLLEGII UTRIUSQUE, ET QUOD SCHOLASTICAS, 
ET QUOD PAUPERUM RES CURAT, COLLEGA, 
FRIDERICUS ADOLPHUS KRETSCHMANN 
LIPSIENSIS 
JUR. UTR. BACCAL. ET NOT. PUBL. 
CHRISTIANUS GUILIELMUS WIESAND 
VITEBERGENSIS 
JUR. UTR. BACCAL. ET CAUSSAR. PATRONUS SAX. 
Antiquo deinde ritu creabuntur hi: 





1 Vide Elem. d. metr. i. 8, 10. p. 36. 
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JOANNES FRIDERICUS AUGUSTUS SEIDLER 
OSTERFELDA MISN. 
‘+ EDUARDUS PLATNER 
LIPSIENSIS 
JUR. UTR. BACCAL. 
CHRISTIANUS GODOFREDUS SCHMIDT © 
SCHOENFELDIA MISN. 
GEORGIUS GUILIELMUS ROSSTZUSCHER 
SCHLEUSINGA FRANCUS 
REV. MIN. CAND. 
HENRICUS THEOPHILUS KREUSSLER 
LIPSIENSIS 
JOANNES TRAUGOTT TRABERT 
' CéLLEDA THURINGUS ) 
CAROLUS FRIDERICUS ADLER 
MOCKERNA MISN. 


Hanc ergo solemnitatem ut VOS, MAGNIFICE RECTOR, CEL- 
SISSIME PRINCEPS SCHOENBURGICE, ILLUSTRISSIMI 
COMITES, GRAVISSIME PROCERES ac FAUTORES ACA- 
DEMIZ, GENEROSISSIMI denique atque HUMANISSIMI 
COMMILITONES, presentia VESTRA ornare celebrioremque 
reddere velitis, Ordinis, meo, candidatorumque nomine, qua 
decet observautia a VOBIS peto. P. P. in Universitate Litera- 
rum Lipsiensi Dominica Estomihi a. clolocccvir. 
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No. XXIIL—{ Continued from No. LXXV.] 


1. Translation of a Greek Epitaph by Fr. Tuizrscu in the 
xuLvth Number of the Classical Journal. 


In Rhigam et Socios cum ipso interemtos. 


Raieas, unus e cordatissimis hodiernw Grecia juvenibus, 
(vigente adhuc Gallorum potentia) Parisiis degens cum sociis, 
consilium liberande pats ceperat. Rebus, uti voluerat, 
preparatis, ipse a Gallorum principibus, ut ferunt, ad mag- 
nam spem elatus, reditum in Graciam molitus est; sed fama 
ejus consiliorum jam exierat. Itaque: in itinere per Aus- 
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triam correptus Turcisque ad eupplicium cum comitibus suis 
traditus est. 
Odros EAcubepinv Gngcpevos ceyAadpoggoy, 
sdpoy ivi Evrdyoss dxgucevra mopoy. 
xalboere, Onpevrai xospcpevos, elodxey "Hos 
irby, an’? QvAvpeou Aawrad dvioyopery. 
xad cdr’ bysioduevos woAlav Boducp pvupavacoy, 
Salnoves ele dypay a: aretlxaxos. 
Here rests a band of valiant youths, who late 
Following through Grecian woods a glorious game, 
Hunters of Freedom, ’mid those treacherous wilds 
Untimely fell. Sleep in your moss-grown tombs, 
Brave hunters! sleep, nor let impatient dreams 
Of hope disturb your rest : the cheerful morn 
{s nigh, when ye, awaken’d by the shouts 
Of the reviving nations, shall arise 
Bright genii, guardians of the woods, to lead 
The chase ye loved of old—not then in vain! 

The inscription, of which the above is a free paraphrase, was 
written some time before the breaking out of the Greek revo- 
Jution: the writer, if we mistake not, is no other than the ex- 
cellent author of the Homeric Greek Grammar, For a more 
ample account of Rhigas, see M. Fauriel’s ‘‘ Chants Populaires 
de Ila Gréce Moderne,” tom. ii. p. 15 sqq.; where a specimen 
of his poetry is likewise given. 3 

II. Review of Elmsley’s Bacche, Class. Journ. No, xiv. 
p- 405. “V. 5. Hépaps Aipxys vapar’ 'Iopnvoi 6 wp. The 
construction wapsims vapara is rare. Mr. E. quotes Gyel. 95. 

' W1obev wageios Ssxeddv Aisvaioy mayor. 106. Hdbev YinsAlay ryvde 
yvausToA@y wapes; neither example is in point. In the latter, 
XineAlay vauoroday is used like yvavcroAsiv ybova in Med. 682. 
and Hipp. 36; and in the formes, Euripides, doubtless, wrote 
Tdbey wages” eis SixeAdy.—The passage in the Bacche is cor- 
rupt. 

We are inclined to agree with the learned and ingenious critic 
in his explanation of Cycl. 93; to which we may add, by the way, 
that xd0ey is to be construed with vaveroAdy, and not with wapes. 
His emendation of v. 106. appears more doubtful. In a former 
number of the Nugz (Class. Journ. No. ux x.) we have shown, 
that edpeius ia narratives usually bears the signification of «lam 
come,” or more strictly, ‘‘ I am here, having come.” Is it not 
possible that, as has happened in other instances, the meaning of 
the word may have affected its construction, insomuch thet, 
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being habitually:considered as a verb of motion, it is’ made, 
like other verbs of motion, to govern an accusative ? 


TIL. Thucyd. vi. 27. ad fin. speaking of the mutilation of the 
Herme: xa) 1d xeazypa peitiveos Ac Bavov (of “Abyvaios)’ sou te 
ap Exmadou olevds Bdxes elves, xad ex) Evvopocia dua vewrépwy apay- 
paray tal Sinov xaradrdcews yeyeviobes. So also c. 61, in refe- 
rence to the mock celebration of the mysteries: xai éxeidy 76 
siiy ‘Epuuwy wovro cagiis tye, xoAv 89 padAoy xal TA MUTTIXA, OY 
éwabriog Hy, peta Tod adrou Acyou xal tis Euvwpoclas éml rp dypy 
On’ éxeivou edxes pay drvas. 

There is (as it appears to us) a difficulty in these passages, of 
which none of the commentators has even attempted a solution. 
Where was the connexion between the mutilation of the Herme 
and the overthrow of the Athenian democracy? or what could | 
lead the people to suppose that the one was intended as _prepa- 
tory to the other? Thucydides, indeed, speaking of the argu- 
ments adduced by the political enemies of Alcibiades in proof 
of his guilt, says, c. 28 ad fin. éBdwy, wg ixt Sypov xaraduce Ta 
Te puotixad xab } tay ‘Epyciv wepixom) -yévoiro, xab ovdey ein adray 0 
Th od per’ Exeivou EmpayIn’ bxirsyovres Texpngia THY GAAY aUTOU és 
Ta Emitydeypare ov Bnuotixivy wapavoutay. And had he said no 
more, than that Alcibiades was suspected of a design against 
the state, the latter reason would have appeared sufficient ground 
for such a suspicion; we should have imagined that it was 
merely in connexion with his former conduct, and partly as 
symptomatic of evil designs, partly as the first step in the 
career of revolution, that these acts were regarded as matters 
of jealousy ; inasmuch as he who scrupled not to insult the 
symbols of the established religion, and profane its most holy 
mysteries, would as little hesitate to attempt the subversion of 
the laws which were consecrated by that religion, and founded 
on it as their support; to which connexion we find continual 
references in the writers of Athens. But the remarkable expree- 
sion, éx} Euvopocla vewripay xpayycruy, appears to imply some- 
thing more than this, It seems to indicate that the outrages in 
question were nat merely regarded as signs of the existence of 8 
revolutionary spirit, but as part of the conspiracy itself, and as 
an integral act of no small importance. We know not what 
weight may be due to our. conjecture on this subject; it is as 
follows. In all combinations, for whatever purpose, mutual 
fidelity is confessedly of primary importance; and where, as in 
the case before us, the lives and fortunes of the parties con- 
cerned are at stake, it is necessary that some stronger motive 
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should be devised, by which they may be bound indiesolubly to 
the common cause. Hence it has been a favorite policy with. 
the leaders of conspiracies in all ages, to render their associates 
objects of public suspicion, or compromise them, if possible, 
with the existing laws, in order that their sole chance of per- 
sonal safety may lie in the success of the undertaking ; on the 
principle alluded to by Thucydides, iii. 82. ras és ogas adrovs 
lores 06 3 Daley vine waddAoy® ixpardvorro, | Te xoIvy Ts waAgaYO- 
pico. Instances of this stratagem may be found in most bis- 
tories, ancient and modern. N or could any thing be better 
chosen in this view than the defacement of the Mercuries, and 
the profanation of the Eleusinian mysteries. Such acts of daring 
Implety appear, indeed, to have been frequently perpetrated on 
similar occasions ; forming at once a kind of unhallowed pledge 
of fidelity, and a means to secure it. And when we remember the 
severity with which even minor offences against the public 
religion were visited, at Athens as elsewhere, as well as the 
peculiar sanctity which attached to the Eleusinian rites, it 1s 
easy to imagine in what light such proceedings must bave been 
regarded by an Athenian. That the people should bave con- 
nected with them the notion of a political conspiracy is natural 
enough, if, as we suppose, the- combination of the two was 
familiar to their minds. 


IV. Hom. Od. xi. 568. ed. Wolf. 
"EvS’ ros Miyma Rov, Asds dyAady vidy, 
Xevoecoy oxixtpoy tyovra, Ospsoredovra vexvoci,* 
Fpevoy of Dé pay audi Olnas cigovro dvaxra, 
Fmevos, ioracres re, xat’ edpumvrss “Aidos ba. 

These lines are commonly understood, as if it was the office 
of Minos to inatitute an examination into the previous lives and - 
actions of the shades summoned before his tribunal, and to allot 
them different abodes in Hades, according to the corresponding 
passage in Virgil, An. vi. 432. Quaesitor Minos urnam movet: 
ille silentum Conciliumque vocat, vitasque et crimina discit. ° 
Thus Eustathius : "Ors spobdpevos “Opnpos elxeiv nos wepi riveoy by 
@dou piv xoralomevery, GAras 88 Fre EBiouv eb ivdvrew wis by TpUpais, 





1 Ob pardov here is evidently “not so much.” SeeNuge, No. XVIII. 
Class. Journ. Luxx. 

3, The old reading, vexdecow, has occasioned some trouble to metrical 
critics. Our conjecture is, that the two latter words of the line origi- 
nally belonged to a different verse, and a different construction—@eu- 
orebwy vexteoo.w; and that the sense of the passage was subsequently 
altcred by some careless rbapsode, leaving the metro to shift for itself. 
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dmwoios & Tirvds xal 6 Tavradros xed 6 Slorudos, rod ye réws adray 
Adyes weg Bixacrnpion rod Bxcodvtos Thy bx’ adrois évy abou xdAaow, 
odweg & Mivas wooxdtyras, And sit is remarkable that Pope, 
writing under the guidance of this idea, has contrived to pro- 
duce a translation, of which scarcely one word is warranted by 
his original. 

High on a throne, tremendous to behold, 

Stern Minos waves a mace of burnish’d gold: 

Around ten thousand thousand spectres stand, 

Through the wide dome of Dis, a trembling band : 

Still as they'plead, the fatal lots he rolls, 

Absolves the just, and dooms the guilty souls. 

The “high throne,” though superfluous, and not inH omer, may 
perhaps be allowed to pass; but the epithets “‘ stern” and “ tre- 
mendous to behold,” which, though more appropriate to a civil | 
than to a criminal judge, might in either case be well spared, since 
Homer has spared them ; the English judicial mace, substituted 
for the Grecian kingly oxjrrpov; the burnish’d gold; the Mil- 
tonic ten thousand thousand spectres ; wide, for the expressive 
wide-gated ; the trembling band ; the lots, and the whole of the last 
line, borrowed from Dryden’s Virgil, are unwarranted either by 
the words or the spirit of the original; while, on the other hand, 
the dramatic é6’ jr0s — Rov, the Aids d&yAadv vidy, connecting 
Minos with the other departed heroes, and the picturesque jpe- 
vos éotadres re, are all passed over in silence. It is difficult to 
Imagine that the author of the preceding and of the following 
translation drew from the same original. 

There saw I Minos, offspring famed of Jove ; 
His golden sceptre in his hand, he sat, 
Judge of the dead; they, pleading each in turn 
His cause, some stood, some sat, filling the house 
Whose spacious folding-gates are never closed. 

| Cowper. 

Even this, however, is slightly tinctured with the prevailing 
notion; since ‘pleading each his cause” is very different 
from ‘‘ pleading causes,” dixas sigovro. To return, however, 
from this digression; our opinion is, that Minos is net here de- 
scribed as a judge of the deeds of men while on earth, and as 
allotting eternal happiness or misery to departed souls; but 
simply as a civil judge, appointed to decide such differences as 
might arise among the dead themselves, We are aware that to 
many, if not to all our readers, this explanation will appear at 
first sight paradoxical, or even absurd. We proceed, therefore, 
to give our reasons for preferring it to the one commonly re- . 
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ceived; premiting, that although the passage in which these 
lmes occur is undoubtedly an interpolation, it is, we ‘think, not 
90 far removed im age from the more ancient parts of the Odys- 
sey, but that arguments drawn from those parts may lawfully be 
employed in illustrating it, as far at least as the present subject 
is concerned, 
In the first place, then, there is nothing in the verses then- 
selves inconsistent with the proposed explanation ; nothing, in 
fact, which does not naturally lead to it, at least in the eyes of 
an.unbiaseed reader. For it is to be remembered, that we 
come to the perusal of this passage with minds prepossessed in 
favor of the common notion ; we have been taught by the Attic 
and Roman writers, as well as by modern commentators and 
‘archeologists, to regard the criminal judicature of Minos as one 
of the most undisputed and indisputable artieles of the mytho- 
logical creed; and accordingly, when we meet with the name 
of Minos and the words Jesioreovra vexdecosv In the same sen- | 
tence, we are apt to interpret them in this sense. But let the 
reader dismiss this preconception from his mind; let him sup- 
pose, for argument’s sake, that the office of infernal judge, as 
commonly uuderstood, never formed a part of popular belief, 
nor is any where mentioned in subsequent writers; let him, 
under this impression, read the passage now before us: in 
what sense, we ask, is he likely to understand it? Is it not 
natural to suppose that he will interpret Gepioteves as be has 
been accustomed to interpret it on all other occasions, ‘‘ admi- 
nistering justice” to the dead, in the same manner as, if he were 
to meet with a description of Agamemnon or Menelaus, depi- 
orevey Aavasiow, he would translate it ‘administering Justice to 
the Greeks?” And would it ever enter his mind that dixas meant 
any thing more than the private controversies that arose among 
the people of the shades? If then this be the meaning which 
an unbiassed reader would inevitably affix to the passage, and 
there be nothing in the words to suggest any other meaning, 
are we not warranted in concluding that ne other meaning was 
intended by the author? Had any thing so momentous as the 
final destiny of human souls been in the poet’s mind, we may 
be sure that he would not have slurred it over with such vague 
expressions as Gexioredovra and dlxag sipovro.—So also with re- 
gard to the moral coloring of the passage. ‘The scene presented 
to us is exceedingly distinct and picturesque, but of no peculiar 
solemnity, or deep interest, save what necessarily belongs to 
every thing connected with the dead. We see, through the twi- 
light gloom, the great house of Hades with its wide gates ex- 
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panded, and within them a multitude of apparitions, some stend- 
ing, others seated; in the midst a kingly form, such as kings 
were in the heroic ages, seated, with a staff of gold in his band, 
listening to their pleadings, and giving judgment. . And this is 
all: there is no inexorable sternness in the features.of the judge— 
——no attendant furies—no alternations of hope and fear—no la- 
mentations or vain strugglings—no triumph or despair. It is 
impossible to imagine. but that something,.at least, of .all this 
would have been visible, had thé judgment which the poet 
describes been one so important in its issues as the ordinary 
supposition implies. 

2. It was for his uprightness in the capacity of judge on earth 
that Minos was selected to fill the same office in Hades; it 
follows, therefore, that the nature of his employment was the 
same in the lower world as in the upper. Now: it seems to 
admit of doubt whether the office of criminal judge was known 
in the heroic times ; whether, in fact, the power of life and death 
was not exclusively vested in the Aads or assembled people. If 
this were the case, it would seem to follow that the juriediction 
of Minos was, in modern phraseology, altogether civ. Viewed 
in this light, the conception is a characteristic one, and such a» 
would naturally occur to a people imbued with the early Gre- 
cian ideas of a future state. We lay comparatively little stress, 
however, on this argument, as the fact on which it is grounded 
may admit of question, and the inference may not be obvious to all. 

3. There are no traces of the notion .of a future judgment 
in any part of the Homeric wnungs. We use the word judg- 
ment, as distinguished from retribution, because the latter is 
explicitly indicated in the Iliad, xix. 259. ’Epivvies, aff” ond 
yasav Avipdmous tivvuvras, Orig x’ dxlopxov dudecy’ although in the 
Odyssey, and especially in the eleventh and twenty-fourth books 
(excepting only those passages which are manifestly spurious *) 
the contrary belief is implied. Oftwo of the individuals, more- 
over, to whom later fables have assigned this arduous function, 
repeated mention is made ; Minos is described as king of Cnos- 
sus, and 4s0¢ peyddAou dapiorys; and Rhadamanthus as presiding 
over the happy Elysian plain, represented by subsequent poets 
as the abode of the righteous ; Od. xix. 178. iv. 562 sqq. and 
other places, to which we need not refer; but no where is there 
any allusion to their supposed judicial capacity, . 





1 If it be said that the lines relative to: Minos form part of the inter- 
polation alluded to, we answer, that they are not necessarily by the 
same author as those on Tantalus, Sisyphus, &c.; and that, even if it 
were 80, it would not follow that Minos was a criminal judge. 
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- 4, To our conceptions there is something strange, and almost 
Judicrous, in the idea of disputes and arbitrations among the 
dead. We are wont to conceive of the old mythological Hades 
as it was modified by after writers, Virgil for instance, from 
whom our earliest notions on this subject are commonly derived, 
and who, writing in the full sun-shine of Grecian philosophy, 
has certainly imparted to the material conceptions of his pre- 
decessor a refined and spiritual character which does not in 
strictness belong to them. To this must be added the babitual 
influence of Christian ideas, influencing insensibly even our re- 
collections of Paganism. But the Hades of the Odyssey is of 
avery different description. It is neither Platonic, nor Pin- 
daric, nor Virgilian, nor Miltonian. It is merely a kind of appen- 
dix to the living world; an unsubstantial state indeed, and one 
of no great enjoyment, but in all other respects bearing a close 
resemblance to it—a cold and shadowy reflection of this life. 
Homer’s ghosts are as earthly as his gods. They pass into 
Hades, not indeed so msensibly as the souls of Swedenborg, 
who, as he informs us, sometimes remain days and weeks 
together in the spiritual world without discovering their change 
of situation; but with all their humanities about them, their 
partialities, passions, and even appetites ;" there isa community, 
and distinctions of rank, (v. 484.) a house of Hades, &c. Among 
such a set of beings the occurrence of disputes, and the want 
of an arbitrator to decide them, are as conceivable as among 
the palpable visions of the Swedish seer. : 

. Sed manum de tabula. . It may perhaps be thought that we 
have expended a good deal of discussion on an unimportant 
point; especially as the passage in question is confessedly of later 
date than (what are called) the genuine parts of the Odys- 
sey. We think, however, that the matter was worth determin- 
ing; at any rate, our remarks may serve to amuse the reader. 





Our readers will not, perhaps, quarrel with us for concluding 
these dry discussions with the following very pleasing stanzas 
from a modern poet, containing a happy allusion to a notion 
which appears to have been in some degree common to the 
Homeric times “ those of the Old Testament. _ xii. 7). 
iyvice yap perémiobe xodaw 408 xvnpaoy Per tyvav axidyros, aol 
celles i Geol aep so Virgil, Ain. i. 402. Dixit, et avertens eee 
cervice refulsit, &c. Compare Judges x1ii.) 





? We allude to their drinking the sacrificial blood. 
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O’er hill, and dale, and distant sea, . 
Through all the miles that stretch between, 
My thought must fly to rest on thee, | 
And would, though worlds should intervene. 


Nay, thou art now so dear, methinks, 
The farther we are forced apart, 
Affection’s firm elastic links 

But bind the closer round the heart. 


For now we sever each from each, 

I know what I have lost in thee; 
Alas, that nothing less could teach, 
How great indeed my love should be! 


Farewell! I did not know thy worth; 
But thou art gone, and now ’tis prized : 
So angels walk’d unknown on earth, 
But when they flew were recognised ! 
BOINTOS. 





CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 





XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 


Tae Classical Journal cannot be an improper channel respect- 
ing hypotheses and annotations in connexion with the classics. I 
may have had forerunners in the observation I wish to make; but 
Iam not aware that any, even among the learned commentators 
and sagacious interpreters that adorn the present age, have noticed 
the strange blunder that I wish, with deference, to point out. 

The error to which I allude, appears in a lengthy note on lib. i. 
cap. 2. § 9. of Xenophon’s Anabasis, which occupies several 
columns in the edition Lipsie, Schneider, 1815; and is copied 
verbatim, without further comment, in Townsend’s edit. 1823. 
Hutchinson is very laconic on the subject, and’ says nothing to 
make the matter clearer. It seems to me strange that so many 
quick-sighted annotators, in collecting the several sums of the 
forces under Cyrus’s generals, to compare their amount with Xe- 
nophon’s total, should pass without a syllable, without a glance, 
the 1000 érXirac and: 500. reAracrat under MENO (recorded in 
sect. 6.); who with his men cuts no unimportant figure in the sub- 
sequent history. Adding these sums to the others given in the 
text of the Lipsize and Townsend’s edit., we have as follows :— 


196 Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


Xenias 4000 ésAtras 











Proxenus 1500 +- 500 yburyra 
(Stymph.) Sophanet. 1000 
Socrates 500 
Pasio 800 + 300 wearacral 
Meno 1000 + 500 
Clearchus 1000 800 
Sosias 1000 + ; 200 rotéra: 
{Arcas) Sophenet. 1000 
From 3300 
Total, dwAtra: 11,800 take 200 
Total, 2100 weAracra) or yiprnra, as op- 
posed to dwArra:. 


Now I humbly suggest that it may be allowable to deduct the 
200 roféra:, because they are a third sort (or denomination) men- 
tioned ovly with Clearchus, the other orparnyol having only two 
sorts, i. e. dwAivac and reAracral or yiprnrat; and because Xeno- 
phon himself may by a very accountable oversight, or perhaps even 
purposely, have omitted them in bis summation of the muster. ‘The 
above reckoning of éxXira: is 300 too much, but is decidedly better 
than the 1000 too little of the Lipsize and Townsend editt. So also 
2300 is a better Approximation to dy¢gi rovs deoyeAlous than 1500. 

But now observe, that if we add Meno’s armament to the sums 
as given in the prolix note, with Pasio’s and Sosias’ amounts cor- 
rected ; i.e. add 1000 dxXirac to.10,000,and 500 reAracrai to 1500, 
we then gain the exact sums mentioned in round numbers by Xe- 
nophoo. Which of these two methods of enumerating the forces 
and explaining Cyrus’s muster-roll may have the vantage ground, 
‘ an bumble individual like myself, who have ‘‘ small Latin and less 
Greek,” is incompetent to decide. ea 

At any rate, the accession of Meno’s forces helps the computa- 
tion; and it is unaccountable how they came to be banished from 
the eyes of the quick-sighted erudite anvotators that have specu- 
~ Iated with such prolixity and apparent minuteness on the subject. 

Ido not know whether they instead the reference given at the 
eud of their remarks to assist themselves and their readers, -or to 
involve them with slighter hopes of release in the labyrinth into 
which they have led them. It seems to me to have the latter 
effect; for when to the 11,000 here mentioned we add the 700 
brought by Chirisopbus (vide cap. 4. § 3.) and‘the 400 who revolted 
from Abrocomas, the sum becomes 12,400. From this deducting 
100 of Meno’s lost, (vide sect. 25.) we have 12,300 instead of 
10,400; while the amount of weAra8rai approximates to that 
above computed. Who is to correct these discrepancies? and 
how is it to be done? Not, I imagine, by the prelixities of un- 
learned, nor even of learned interpreters, however apparently good 
the hypotheses, and however really acute the reasonings with 


which their notes may abound. 
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the author was perfectly orthodox,.his silence is a ptobable -argu- 
ment that it was utterly unknown to him. 

Your second authority is a dialogue between an Athanasian 
and an Arian, where “ the verse is thus expressly quoted; ‘Is not 
that lively and saving baptism, whereby we receive. remission ‘of 
sins, administered in the name of the Father, the Son, and. the. 
Holy Ghost? And St. John says, And these three are one.’ ” - You 
have here translated rather freely, paraphrasing some: words, and 
omitting others. You.might have greatly edified your readers, if 
you had favored them with all the arguments by which the Atha- 
nasian convinces the Arian that the Trinity in unity is -to- be. 
worshipped. I shall therefore give an. abridged but faithful trans-: 
lation. ‘‘Why do the Seraphim, that Isaiah heard. cry,, Holy, 
Holy, Holy, neither exceed this number, nor fall- short of. it? 
Certainly because it is not lawful for any besides the Trinity ta be 
thus honored. Why did Moses teach the people to bend their. 
neck and their knees three times on the earth, but to denote the 
worship of the Trinity in one Godhead? The divine Elijah raises 
the dead at the third breathing, to show that no man can be. 
worthy of, eternal life, who shall not first receive with reverential 
faith a coequal and substantial Trinity, which like fire consumes 
deadly sins Neither could Paul otherwise have ascended to 
the third heaven, unless he had possessed in his heart the indelible 
and consubstantial faith of the Trinity——— Likewise is not the remis- 
sion of sins procured by that quickening and sanctifying ablutioa, . 
without which no mamshall see the kingdom of heaven? an ablu- 
tion given to the faithful in the thrice-blessed name.. And besides 
all ia John says, And the three are one.” [or rather, “are the 
one.” ; 
. Concerning this dialogue you tell us, ‘‘ that whether it belongs 
1o Athanasius or not, has been a matter of great dispute among 
the learned.” Who is the author, may perhaps admit of a.dispute. © 
But all the learned at present, as far as I know, confess it to be 
spurious. Cave thinks it to be the composition of some doting 
monk. In general, however, I believe, it is attributed to Maximus, 
who lived in the seventh century, and resided five years in Africa 
and ten at Rome. You, I kaow, settle its date by an .acute criti- 
cal remark (taken, as usual, from Martin), that because the dia- 
logue mentions the- joint reign of Constantine and Constantius, it 
was written before the expiration of that joint reign, A.C. 337. . I 
always thought, Sir, that the internal notes of. time, unless they be 
very recondite, were not decisive in. feigned dialogues. The greatest 
dotard ofa monk in the seventh, or even in the seventeenth century, 
might write a dialogue and mention so obvious a fact. It would be 
a part of his plan to throw in a circumstance of this nature, if he 
meant to sustain his assumed character with. propriety. Works 
may be proved (with certain exceptions) to be spurious, if thev 
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violate historical truth; but they cannot be proved genuine, 
because they do not violate it. ; 

To the foregoing censure of Cave, which I am sorry gave that 
worthy mas, Mr. Martin, great uneasiness, no reader of the least 
teste, who has perused my extract, will refuse his assent. How 
easily might a monk who could fix such remote, abstruse, or 
rather abeurd senses on other passages of scripture, interpret 
1 John v. 8. of the Trinity? The words seem to convey at least 
a more mystical meaning than most of the other quotations. if 
he thought that such arguments as the Israelites thrice bending 
the neck, Elijah’s thrice breathing, Paul’s being rapt into the third 
heaven, &c. had made an impression on his antagonist, he might 
with equal modesty expect, that he would be completely van- 
quished with this testimony. It cannot be said, that this interpre- 
tation was not current among the Greeks, when Simon found it in 
the margin of two Mss. and Mr. Matthei in athird. The latter 
scholium is this: ‘‘ Three in the masculine gender, iu token of the 
Trinity: the spirit, of the Godhead; the water, of the enlighten- 
mg knowlege to mavkind, by the spirit; the blood, of the incar- 
nation.” These Mss. are of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Now if this explanation could thus creep into the copies, and be 
recorded by the scribes as a valuable memorandum, I should be 
surprised to find that no author had met with it in the margin of 
bis Mss. or in the works of the holy Doctors, or in conversation ; 
or that, having met with it, he should impiously suffer it to rust 
in his possession, instead of employing it in the service of religion. 

But, interrupts Martin, the words are not the exact words of 
the eighth verse. I answer, neither are they the exact words of the 
seventh. But they much more nearly resemble the eighth than 
the seventh. The word els, as I said before, was absorbed by the 
three preceding letters, and lost out of the Greek Mss. from 
which the Latin version was made. The same omission has hap- 
pened in the copies of Cyril, of Euthymius Zigabenus, I may add, 
ef Dionysius Alexandrinus, whom Martin cites to his ows confu- 
tation. But whether the copy itself that the author of the dia- 
logue used, or the scribe who copied the dialogue, be in fault, the 
fault is so trifling and natural, that 1 wonder, 1. why it has not 
been more frequent; 2. why Mill should hence take occasion to 
object that the eighth verse is not quoted by Maximus. For, says 
he, all the Mss. read in the eighth verse els ro év. But this argu- 
ment is not valid, unless all the Mss. of all ancient writers who 
quote the eighth verse, retain the preposition, which we have just 
seen not to be the fect. And Mr. Griesbach informs us, Symbol. 
Crit. p. 225, that the French King’s Ms. No. 60. reads, xai oi 
rpeis ro éy elocy, the precise words quoted in the dialogue. 

In treating vf the Latin fathers, 1 shall have occasion to examine 
more fully the subject of this allegorical interpretation. In the 
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mean time I pass to your next Greek witness (next in the order ef 
time) Euthymius Zigabenus, who in his Panoplia Dogmatica Or- 
thodoxze Fidei’ “thus refers to this verse of St. John. ‘ The 
term one denotes things, the essence and nature of which are the 
same, and yet the persons are different, as in this inatance, And 
three are one.” 

Here, Sir, ] mean to surprise you with my liberal concessiona 
I grant that this passage relates to the Trinity. Andif it bea 
quotation from scripture, I will grant that it is the clause of 
1 John v. 7. But before we admit this second proposition, I can- 
not help complaining that you have been less civil than Martin, 
who produces the Greek original from a Ms. in the French king's 
library: ro dy éxi pev roy dpoovotey Aéyerac, vOa ravrérns per gor 
cews, érepérns 5é trocracewy, Os 70, Kai ra rpia év. You might 
have made your English look somewhat better by rendering, And 
THE three are one. But you will forgive me if I doubt a little 
whether Euthymius really meant this for a quotation of our verse, 
because he so greatly varies the expression. The verb substan- 
tive, and pronoun, are omitted, and the masculines turned inte 
neuters. These orthodox divines were surely very inaccurate in 
their quotations of a most important passage. Would a mere 
‘English reader think that an author quoting these words, “‘ And 
the three (things) one (thiug),” could possibly mean to quote this 
sentence : ‘‘ And these three (persons) are one (thing) ?” Euche- 
rius indeed reads the eighth, aud Etherius both the seventh and 
eighth verses, with trie in the neuter; but I know no Greek writer 
who has done the same in either of the verses. 

Though this I think might be a sufficient objection, ualess Ea- 
thymius had formally declared bis quotation to be a part of scrip- 
ture, I shall not think much to examine more deeply into the 
_ anatter. Poor Martin, turning over the Latin translation of Eu- 
thymius, saw io the margin a reference to 1 John v., and finding it 
contained something like the seventh verse, triumphantly added it 
to his cloud of witnesses. But the most ridiculous errors find 
somebody or other to receive and vend them for precious truths. 

‘Ne alei roy Sporoy Byec Geos ws rar Sporor. 

The Latin trauslation is so confused, that I should have 
wondered if Martin, whose talent for the languages was none of 
the happiest, had understood it; though be might have seen cause 
to doubt of his own construction of the passage, if he had con- ° 
sidered it with a little more attention or read a little farther. 

A friend of mine, whose name I should be happy to mention, 
lent me a copy of the Greek edition of this same Euthymius Ziga- 





* Compare Ephes. vi. 11—17. 
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benus, published at Tergovisto in 1710. The pluce you havé 
quoted is extant in this edition, fol. 28. col. 3—4. ‘Here follows a 
literdl translation. ‘‘The word one is applied, 1. to things ho- 
moiisian, ‘where there-is a sameness of nature, but a difference of 
persons, as in this phrase, And the three are one; 2. to things he- 
teroiisian, where there is a sameness of persons, but a difference 
of natures, as in this phrase, And both together are one, not by 
nature, but by conjunction.” 

‘ Every reader, even if I stopped here, would see that if the 
latter quotation be not-in scripture, in all probability: neither is 
the former. But the latter-certainly is not. Therefore I conclude 
the same of the former. ‘Who knows how many of the authors, 
new lost, from whose works Euthymius extracted materials for his 
Pauoply, expressed their faith in the same form of words? The 
defenders of the disputed verse catch greedily at every place where 
the Fathers use the expression of ‘‘ Three are one,” as if such ex- 
pressions could rot but proceed from this verse, whereas the con- 
trary supposition is infinitely more probable, that the verse pro- 
ceeded from such expressions of the Fathers. , 

Let us resume our translation. + ‘‘ As one is a word variously 
‘used ; for we say, one in number, as Peter: one in species, as 
man: one in-genus, as animal. Thus also with respect to two; 
we say, -fwo in number, as Peter and Paul: ¢wvo in species, as man 
end ‘horse: éwo-in genus, as essence and color. When therefore 
we speak of Christ as two, we do net call him ¢wo in number, but 
one in number by the unity of person, and two in species, that is, 
_ in nature, by the duality of natures; for Gregory the divine says, 
‘and both together are one, not by nature, but. by conjunction.” 
‘When I came to this sentence, I quickly conjectured (and who 
would not conjecture ?) that since the second of these quotations 
-bore the superscription of Gregory Nazianzen, the first too might 
issue.from the same mint. And, to my unspeakable comfort, I 
‘found my conjecture right. The second of the passages is in vol. i. 
Orat. xxxvi. p. 582. D.; the first, Orat. xxxix. p. 630. B. Having 
been always extremely fond of Gregory, I cannot forbear tran- 
scribing as much of the context as may enlighten the reader.' 
“¢ But when I speak, may lightning, as it were, flash around you, 
from the three lights and one of God: three, according. to their 
‘ptoprieties or hypostases, if any prefer that word, or persons (for 
-we will-have no quarrel about names, so long as the syllables direct 





“ From this place to 1.5, p. 208, except the parenthesis, the Emperor 
Justin II. has stolen word for word in his epistle to all the Christians in 
‘the world; and towards the end of the epistle employs almost the very 

words of the parenthesis. Evagriue, Hist, Eccl.,v. 4. p. 42%. |[ From the 
List of Additions and Corrections. ] 
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us to the same sense), and one, according to the consideration of 
their essence or Godhead : for it is divided indivisibly, if I may 
use the expression, and connected divisibly.*. For the Godhead is 
one in three, and the three are one; those [three] in which the 
Godhead is, or, to speak more accurately, which the Godhead is : 
but we will avoid excesses and defects ; neither turning the unity 
into confusion, nor the distinction into separation. Far be from 
us both the conjunction of Sabellius, and the division of Arius; 
evils diametrically opposite, and equally partaking of impiety.” 
And in the next page, ‘‘ There is then one God in three [persons], 
and the three are one, as we said.” 

I believe that Mr. Travis himself will excuse me from any far- 
ther examination of this authority. But since I have promised to 
produce every argument that to my knowlege has been or may be 
urged against me, I must not conceal that in the same edition of 
‘Buthymius, fol. 112. col. 1, a:part of the epistle of John is thus 
quoted. ‘‘ And it is the Spirit that beareth witness, because 
the Spirit is truth. For there are three that bear record in hea- 
ven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three 
are one. And there are three that bear record on earth, the spirit, 
and:the water, and the blood, .and the three agree in one. If we 
receive the witness of men, the witness of God ts greater. See 
now again, how the preacher of truth calls the Spirit by nature 
‘God and of God; for having said that it is the Spirit of God that 
witnesses, a little onward he adds, the witness of God is greater. 
How then is he a creature, &c.”’ 

Upon this passage I observe, first, that an author who adopts 
this reasoning must have been ignorant of the seventh verse. 
How could he otherwise have missed the opportunity of insisting 
-on the connumeration of the three persons, the assertion of their 
joint testimony and of their unity? -Euthymius’s reasoning at 
present receives all its vigor from the close conjunction of the 
‘sixth, eighth, and niuth verses, and is only clogged by the inser- 
“tion of the seventh. 

Secondly, I observe, that all these testimonies and arguments 
‘Eutbymius professes, f. 109. -c. 4, to copy from Oyril’s ‘Thesau- 
rus. I have seen this quotation with my own eyes in Cyril’s The- 
saurus ; but, instead of the seventh and eighth verses, not a word 
more than, For there are three that bear record, the spirit, the 
. water, and-the blood, and the three are one. 

Thirdly, | observe, that ‘the Latin translation (Tit. xii. near the 
end) thus reads the place: Et Spiritus est qui Deum Spiritum. 
veritatem esse testatur. Quoniem tres sunt qui testimonium affe- 
runt, spiritus, aqua, et sanguis, et hi tres unum sunt. Si teati- 
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montium, Sc. The translator, therefore, bad not the verse in bis 
Greek copy. But wherever I set my.steps, I stumble on fresh 
examples of forgery. This translator, though more modest than 
his brother the Greek editor, could not resist the pleasure of in- 
serting the word Deum contrary to the text of scripture, aud 
the scope of his author’s argument. When shall we cease to give 
our adversaries occasion of reproaching us with pious fraud on 
the one hand, or childish credulity on the other? 

Fourthly, I observe, that three Mss. of Euthymius, collated by 
Mr. Matthzi,' exactly agree with Cyril, except that one has a 
very slight variation. To these I add another in the Bodleian, 
which I myself inspected, and a fifth in the library of Trinity eol- 
lege, Cambridge, of which an extract is now lyingbefore me. So 
far therefore is Euthymius Zigabenus from having employed this 
weapon against the heretics, that on the contrary it is plain he 
never had it toemploy. It was not to be found in the shops of 
those artificers of faith, who furnished him with the materials for 
his Panoply. 

From Euthymius to your Apostolos, that is, from one interpola- 
tion to another, is a gentle transition. Newton had said, “ The 
Greeks received it (1 John v. 7.) not till this present age, when 
the Venetians sent it amongst them in printed books” (meaning this 
- Apostolos). On this you ask two sapient questions, ‘‘ Was the 
Apostolos not known to the Greeks till this preseat age? Wae 
the Apostolos a printed book?” 1. You might have recollected 
that Newton’s Dissertation was written in the last century, in the 
beginning of which the Apostolos was printed at Venice. 2. Yes, 
Sir, the Apostolos is a printed book, so far as it is an authority 
for the disputed verse. Newton knew that the printed book con- 
tained the verse, but he had reason to declare it an interpolation. 
For he tells us, from the information of some of his acquaintance, 
that the Ms. Lectionaries of the Greeks omitted the verse; and 
-that the Greeks, when they were attacked on this subject, appealed 
to their printed copies, and affirmed that it was erased by the 
Arians. 

Your ingenious idea that the ancient Greek church from the 
fifth century acknowleged this verse, because it is now in their 
‘Apostolos, rests on this foundation, that the readings of the Aposto~ 
‘los have never been altered. But La Croze says, and with truth I 
believe, that ecclesiastical books are more subject to alterations 
‘than others. Your reasoning on this assertion is so curious, that 
I confess myself unable to understand it. You ask, whether the 
church would at any time insert a reading which she did not believe 
-to be genuine. Suppose that she would not; yet in case of various 
readings, the church would, sometimes from haste, sometimes from 
«7a PS et el pr get IE AIS EAE A TCEST TEE EE EE TES TEIN ELI IE SLE ISL 
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igaoranceé, sometimes from indolence, sometimes from a blind obe- 
dience to the dictates of a leader who pretended to superior learning | 
or holiness, give a spurious reading the sanction of her authority. 

I cannot allow the Greek church to have been so nice and criti- 
eal as you would make her, because I should then cede to her the 
palm of learning and fidelity, to which, I firmly believe, our church 
has an equal right. But if we may judge from ourselves, the over- 
seers of the Greek church gave themselves little trouble about 
genuine readings in the public service, provided nothing hetero- 
dox was admitted. In one of the early editions of our Bible, with 
the Common Prayer prefixed, the text of the N. T. marks 1 John 
v. 7. a3 doubtful; in the epistle for the first Sunday after Easter 
itis prioted in the same character, and no suspicion insinuated. 
To which I may add, that we have now for more than two hundred 
years been proving the doctrine of our XXI1Xth article by an 
interpolated quotation from Augustine. The words licet carnaliter 
et visibiliter corporis et sanguinis Christi Sacramentum dentibus 
premant are rejected by all the Mss. (about twenty) that have 
been collated by the Louvain and the Paris editors. Augustine, 
Tract. in Joann. XxvI. near the end. 

In the year 1200 the Archbishop of Lyons sent an humble peti- 
tion to the chapter-general of Citeaux, praying that the gospel 
concerning the passion of our Lord—might be corrected. An 
abbot was accordingly ordered to make inquiry, and communi- 
cate the result to the next chapter. The chapter's order is thus 
expressed: ‘‘Scribatur in textu Matthzi Evangeliste, ubi deest, 
Diviserunt sibi vestimenta.”" 

The biographer of Lanfranc,* Archbishop of Canterbury, tells 
us, that his Grace corrected the Old and N. T. and the writings 
of the holy Fathers, according to the orthodox faith. Can we 
wonder that men thus affected, when they found a text which 
apparently suited their purpose, struggling into notice, but not 
yet generally received, should be biassed by their preconceived 
opinions, and endeavor to give it currency among their spiritual 
subjects by the stamp of their own approbation 2 

If our Apostolos, which the perpetual demand of the church 
would multiply in numberless copies, constantly retained this 
verse from the fifth century, by what fate or thance has every 
transcriber forgot to restore it to the other Mss. which were not 
intended for public service? The critics complain that the Evan- 
gelistaries and Lectionaries have often transfused their readings 
into the other Mss. But in this case the two streams of the 
public and private Mss, have flowed as distinct and unmingled as 
Alpheus and the ocean. Of the Ms. Lectionaries that have been 
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- 4 To our conceptions there is something strange, and almost 
ludicrous, in the idea of disputes and arbitrations among the 
dead. We are wont to conceive of the old mythological Hades 
as it was modified by after writers, Virgil for instance, from 
whom our earliest notions on this subject are commonly derived, 
and who, writing in the full sun-shine of Grecian philosophy, 
has certainly imparted to the material conceptions of bis pre- 
decessor a refined and spiritual character which does not in 
strictness belong to them. To this must be added the habitual 
influence of Christian ideas, influencing insensibly even our re- 
collections of Paganism. But the Hades of the Odyssey is of 
avery different description. It is neither Platonic, nor Pin- 
daric, nor Virgilian, nor Miltonian. It is merely a kind of appen- 
dix to the living world; an unsubstantial state indeed, and one 
of no great enjoyment, but in all other respects bearing a close 
resemblance to it—a cold and shadowy reflection of this life. 
Homer’s ghosts are as earthly as his gods. ‘They pass into 
Hades, not indeed so insensibly as the souls of Swedenborg, 
who, as he informs us, sometimes remain days and weeks 
together in the spiritual world without discovering their change 
of situation; but with all their humanities about them, their 
partialities, passions, and even appetites ;* there isa community, 
and distinctions of rank, (v. 484.) a house of Hades, &c. Among — 
such a set of beings the occurrence of disputes, and the want 
of an arbitrator to decide them, are as conceivable as among 
the palpable visions of the Swedish seer. . 

Sed manum de tabula. . It may perhaps be thought that we 
have expended a good deal of discussion on an unimportant 
point; especially as the passage in question is confessedly of later 
date than (what are called) the genuine parts of the Odys- 
sey. We think, however, that the matter was worth determin- 
ing; at any rate, our remarks may serve to amuse the reader. 





Our readers will not, perhaps, quarrel with us for concluding 
these dry discussions with the following very pleasing stanzas 
from a modern poet, containing a happy allusion to a notion 
which appears to have been in some degree common to the 
Homeric times and those of the Old Testament. (Il. xiii. 71. 
Ivica yap perémiobe xoday 408 xvnpdov ‘Pel tyvav awidyros, agly- 
yoros b& Geol xep* so Virgil, Aen. i. 402. Dixit, et avertens rosea 
cervice refulsit, &c. Compare Judges xiii.) 
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O’er hill, and dale, and distant sea, . 
Through all the miles that stretch between, 
My thought must fly to rest on thee, 

And would, though worlds should intervene. 


Nay, thou art now so dear, methinks, 
The farther we are forced apart, 
Affection’s firm elastic links 

_ But bind the closer round the heart. 


For now we sever each from each, 

I know what I have lost in thee; 
Alas, that nothing less could teach, 
How great indeed my love should be! 


Farewell! I did not know thy worth; 
But thou art gone, and now ’tis prized : 
So angels walk’d unknown on earth, 
But when they flew were recognised ! 
BOINTOS. 
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Tue Classical Journal cannot be an improper channel respect- 
ing hypotheses and annotations in connexion with the classics, I 
may have had forerunners in the observation I wish to make; but 
I am not aware that any, even among the learned commentators 
aud sagacious interpreters that adorn the present age, have noticed 
the strange blunder that I wish, with deference, to point out. 

The error to which I allude, appears in a lengthy note on lib. 1. 
cap. 2. § 9. of Xenophon’s Anabasis, which occupies several 
columns in the edition Lipsiz, Schneider, 1815; and is copied 
verbatim, withoet further comment, in Townsend’s edit. 1823. 
Hutchinson is very laconic on the subject, and’says nothing to 
make the matter clearer. It seems to me strange that so many 

uick-sighted annotators, in collecting the several sums of the 

rees under Cyrus’s generals, to compare their amount with Xe- 
nophon’s total, should pass without a syllable, without a glance, 
the 1000 éxNirac and: 500.xeAracrat under MENO (recorded in 
sect. 6.); who with his men cuts no unimportant figure in the sub- 
sequent history. Adding these sums to the others given in the 
text of the Lipsize and Townsend’s edit., we have as follows :— 
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opinion; for after mentioning Cave’s demonstration, he adds,’ 
‘Sed gentilem illum auctorem relinquamus, qui forsitan non ex 
Joannis epistola, sed ex propalato jam tunc Christianorum dogmate 
—unitatem nature—cum Trinitate—subsannare scurriliter intende- 
bat.” But if you, Sir, think you can make any use of this autho- 
rity, I beg you not to stand on ceremony. Kowa yap ra rév pidwr. 

I allow, however, that two Greek wniters do quote this verse in 
full and express terms, Emanuel Calecas* and Joseph Bryennius.’ 
Both eminent for antiquity and fidelity. Calecas wrote about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and Bryennius at the beginning 
of the fifteenth. J shall have occasion hereafter to mention Cale- 
cas. At present I shall only observe, that the Acts of the Lateran 
council having been then Jong translated into Greek, it is more 
wonderful that so few, than that so many Greeks have quoted the 
disputed verse. As to Bryennius, he manifestly borrows from the 
Latin version. He reads 6 Xprords in the sixth verse, instead of 
ro [Ivetpa, and omits the clause of the eighth verse. And since 
he quotes Thomas Aquinas in another laces I doubt not but 
that he was also indebted to him for this piece of information. 

Let us now review the troops which you are leading to this 
dangerous battle. 1. A Synopsis of the first epistle of John, attri- 
buted to Athanasius, or Euthalius, or Sophronius, which quotes 
ii, 23. to prove the unity of the Father with the Son. 2. A dia- 
logue, at least as old as the seventh century, written by Maximus 
or somebody else, which quotes the last words of the eighth verse, 
and applies them to the Trinity. 3. Euthymius Zigabenus, who 
quotes these words, ‘‘ and the three are one,” from Gregory Nazi- 
anzen’s Oration on the holy Lights, and has been since compelled 
by his editor to quote 1 John v. 7. 4,5. Calecas, who probably 
borrowed the verse from the Lateran council; and Bryenonius, 
who certainly borrowed it from the Vulgate. 6. Lastly, a Lec- 
tionary printed at Venice in the year 1602, which Bengelius pro- 
nounces “to be in this place certainly interpolated from the Latin ; 
for the lesson in the Arabic version, for the same day of the 
same week, knows nothing of the verse.” 

_ Whether so small, faint-hearted, and mutinous a band, can 
make head against the enemy’s host, I will endeavor to calculate, 
when I have concluded my account of the Latin writers. 
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1 Fragm. Epist. ad Mattheei Pref, ad Epist. Cath. p. lviii. 

2 P. 217. Ed. Coteler. Combefis, Gr. Patr. Auctar, Noviss. Part. Il. 
p. 215. 

* Tom. i. p. 241. ed. Lips, 1768. 

* Tom. i. p. $92. 
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Of the Latin writers before Jerome that are quoted in favor of the 
verse. 
Sir, 

If you sing Te Deum when, you are most shamefully routed, 
what triumphs may we not expect from you when you lead your 
Latins into the field, whose first appearance at least promises 
some show of resistance? These Latins I shall divide into two 
classes, the writers before and the writers after Jerome’s time: for 
all the evidence of your Old Italic must be given by the former 
set. You are sensible of the scantiness of your present allowance, 
and therefore wish to make all the Latins down to the end of the 
seventh century vouchers for this version. But this, Sir, is either 
ignorance or sophistry. If Jerome restored the disputed verse 
about the end of the fourth century, his name was neither so little 
known, nor his authority so little respected, that none of the sue- 
ceeding writers for three hundred years would adopt a most im- 
portant passage from his edition. You have only to prove (which 
you can do with as much ease as you prove most of your posi- 
tions) that Jerome’s successors, though they constantly read and 
greatly esteemed his works, resolutely rejected all his emendations, 
slighted his new edition, and stuck to their ancient Vulgate. In 
the mean time, your Ante-Hieronymian witnesses are Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Phebadius. 

Tertullian’s words are these: ‘‘ He shall take (says the Son) of 
mine (John xvi. 14.) as I myself of the Father's, Thus the con- 
nexion of the Father in the Son, and of the Son in the Paraclete, 
makes three [persons] cobering one with the other, which three 
are one [being, unum], not one [person, unws], as it is written, J 
and my Father are one.” (John x. 30.) 

As often as I read this sentence, so often I am astonished that 
the words tres unum sunt should ever be urged as a quotation. 
On the contrary, it appears to me demonstrable, that, instead of 
being a quotation, they are the words of Tertullian himself, and 
expressly distinguished from the words of scripture. 

I. Tertullian does not declare them to be a quotation. This 
objection, you say, is ill founded; and you prove, in five pages, 
that authors often quote without giving notice. You are some- 
times, Sir, very amusing, when you prove what no man ever 
denied. A few pages farther, we shall find you proving that a 
quotation from scripture is often introduced with, it is written. 
But this, Sir, is not the whole of the objection; that Tertullian 
does not mark these words as a quotation, but that having been 
so accurate as to declare two passages to be quotations, one im- 
mediately preceding, and one immediately succeeding, he should 
pass over the words in question without any remark, such as, in- 
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quit, or dictum est, or scriptum est. If the three heavenly wit-. 
nesses were in his copy of the N. T., why does he never appeal to 

them in. the rest of this treatise, particularly.in his twenty-second: 
chapter, where he insists, at length, on the expression, Ego et 
Pater unum sumus; which he quotes five times in the whole 

book? His argument, on this subject, takes up ‘half a page of 
your appendix : yet he is content with a slight and transient alln-. 
sion to a text, which is twice as important as the other, and, by. its 

peculiarity of expression, demanded a double share of .his-atten-. 
tion. Ought he not to have expected that the heretics would, 
have endeavored to elude the force of this argument,.and pervert. 
it to their own doctrine,.as they had perverted John x. 30.2 Would. 
he not have been equally diffuse on the plural verb joined to the 

neuter singular? Let any man. peruse the first page.of your Ap- 

pendix, and he must see that if Tertullian had .then, two texts 

before him, one asserting the unity of two of the divine. persons, 

the other the unity of all the three, he must. have been strangely. 
forgetful, or something worse, to reason so much on his weaker 

authority, and so little on his stronger. If in the sequel a passage 

occurs, that might admit a doubt, whether it be a quotation or 

not, it is surely a circumstance of weight enough to turn the scale, 

that nothing was said of it three chapters before, where it might 

very usefully have been confronted with an uasuspected quota- 

tion. : 

2. In reading the Fathers, great caution is necessary. They, 
often paraphrase what is concise; explain what is obscure; 
supply what is defective ; ‘‘and truths divine come mended from 
their pen.” Often they add their own corollaries to the words of 
scripture, or so mix their quotation with the web of their .argu- 
ment, that without a Bible at hand, it is difficult to determine, 
where the scripture or the author. speaks. An instance .of this 
may be seen in this very sentence of Tertullian: ‘“ He shall take 
of mine, as I myself of the Father’s.” If any important conse- 
quence could be drawn from these last words, no doubt but they 
would. be defended with as much zeal, as the tres unum sunt which 
follow. Nor should I haye wondered, if Cyprian, or Phosbadius 
had taken. them for the genyine words of the Evangelist, and 
quoted them without scruple, on the authority of Tertullian. And 
if I were disposed to assert, that Tertullian’s copy of the gospel 
in John xvi. 14. added, ‘‘sicut.ipse de Patris,” I should have a 
better color for my opinion, than you have for yours. But you 
say, that ‘‘ Tertullian, after proving the unity of the Son with the 
Father, by a quotation from St. John, proceeds to,prove the divi- 
nity of the Holy Ghost, by another quotation from the same St. 
John, ‘ which shows alike unity of three persons in the godhead.’” 
I absolutely deny the truth of the latter assertion; to the rest I 
have no objection. I allow that Tertullian, having proved the 
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wnity-of the Father and Son from St. John, proceeds to- prove’ the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost from the same St. John. But he proves 
‘it from the gospel, not from the epistle. To avoid prolixity, I 
will state Tertullian’s reasoning as clearly as 1 can; and I.engage to 
defend my exposition, as giving the only consistent sense of which 
the words are capable. i , 

‘The unity of the Father and Son is frequently: declared in 
scripture, but most plainly ia Jolin x. 30. Praxeas makes this ar 
unity. of number; whereas, it ought to be interpreted of an unity 
of substance. For, if unity of person were intended, Christ would 
have said, unus, not unum. And the same sort of unity, that the 
Son has with the Father, the Holy Spirit has with the Son. For 
as the Son is sent by the Father, and speaks the words that he 
receives from the Father, so is the Spirit sent by the Son, and 
speaks the words that he receives from the Son; as the Son him- 
self affirms: ‘ He shall glorify me, for he shall receive of mine.’ 
Whatever unity, therefore, there is of the Father and Son, the 
same is the unity of the Son and Spirit; consequently, the same 
is the unity of ail the three; which three are, therefore, one. 
When I say one, I mean not one person, but one substance. And 
for this reason, to avoid the subtilties of Praxeas, I use the Latin 
word unum, not unus ; ian which! conform myself to the scriptural 
phrase, and apply the same expression to the three persous, that 
the Scripture itself has applied to two.” 

If Testullian had. proposed to himself, to declare his belief of 
the Trinity, in imitation ef John x. 30, be could not have in- 
vented a form of words different from the form that he has chosen. 
He could not say tres wnus sunt, much less, tres unus est ; 
because, he then would, by his own confession, seem to favor the 
heresy of Praxeas. . But, as his werds now stand, the imitation is 
perfect; and the very order of the subject, predicate, aad verb, 
exactly observed. I, shall therefore affirm, that Tertullian not 
only does not quote these magic words, fres unum sunt, from St. 
John, but that he plainly confesses them to be his own, and 
defends them by the analogy of scripture. 

Most of the editions of Tertullian read, tres. unum sint, which would 
sather strengthen my cause. But I shall make no use of this read- 
ing, because it might easily be a mistake of the copiers, or, per- 
haps, of the press. Tertullian has also been thought to refer to 
1 John v. 7. in two other places, de Pudicitia § 21.c. Praxeam § 
30. Concerning these two places I shall say nothing; whether 
because I think them of too much consequence, or of too little, I 
leave, Sir, to your sagacious conjecture. 

Eucherius, after proving the Trinity from Psalm xxxiii. 6. and 
other texts, concludes thus, ‘‘ Ergo Pater ex quo omnia, Filius per 
quem omnia, Spiritus Sanctus in quo omnia, sicut et Apostolus 
dicit, (Rom. xi. 36.)‘ Quoniam ex ipso et per ipsum, et in ipso 
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sunt omnia, ipsi gloria in secula seecolorum.’” The constsuction 
of this sentence is the same as of the passage in Tertullian. But 
it is clear, that the words immediately preceding sieut are Euche- 
rius’s own, which he justifies by the subsequent authority. In like 
manner, the words immediately preceding quomode are Tertul- 
liad’s own, which he justifies by the subsequent authority. § 
request the reader to bear this place in mind, when 1 examine 
Cyprian’s testimony. 

Phoebadius (excuse me for violating chronology) plainly imitates 
Tertullian, as Bengelius observes, and therefore is not a distinct 
evidence. If.you object, with Bengelius, that the particle guéa 
implies a quotation, I answer, 1. That this is too slender a pre- 
sumption to support an argument. Or if it must be a quotation; 
it is a quotation from Tertullian. 2. If I allowed it to be meant 
for a quotation of scripture, you could then only prove, that Phes-~ 
badius had read Cyprian, or some author who had read Cyprian. 
$. The editions vary, some retaining, others omitting guta. 

On Cyprian, therefore, the whole labor of supporting this verse 
is devolved. He seems to quote it in two places. One of these 
receives all its force from the other; and if Cyprian: shall not 
appear to have quoted 1 John v. 7. in his treatise de Unitate, 
neither will he appear to have quoted it in his epistle to Jubaia- 
nus, I allow, that by saying, ‘‘Of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, it is written, And these (or the) three are one,” Cyprian 
affirms, the words which follow, it ie written, to. be extant in 
scripture. Why would be not quote the entire seventh verse, aé 
we have it at present? Alas! what unkind and perverse mortals 
were these holy fathers! Half a minute more time, half an-igch 
more parchment, would have cleared up all doubts, ‘established 
the wavering, confounded the gain-sayers, and savéd a multitude 
of souls. But, whether through envy, or haste, they huddled the 
most important texts into the shortest compass, though they are 
tedious and diffuse on others, where we could have wished them 
to be more concise. - : 

It has been made a question, ever since the time of Simon, 
whether Cyprian quotes our present seventh verse,-or drly applies 
the eighth by a mystical interpretation to the Trinity? The second 
supposition is so strongly supported, by the authority of Facun- 
dus, that you will find some difficulty in setting aside. his testi- 
mony. Facundus himself, interpreting the spirit, water and blood 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, at last seems apprehensive 
that his adversaries may. possibly object to his explanation ;"he, 
therefore, reserves as his strongest argument, the authority of 
Cyprian: ‘‘ Aut si forsitan ipsi Trinitatem, que unus Deus est, — 
nolunt intelligi, secundum ipsa verba, qua posuit pto Aposteld 
Joanne, respondeant—Quod tamen Joannis Apestoli testimoviam 
B. Cyprianus Carthagiuensis antistes et martyr, in epistola sive 
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dibrd qetm de Unitaté-scripsit, tle Patre, et Filio, ef Spititu Sanoto 
dictum intelligit. Ait enim: ‘ Dicit Dominus, Ego et Pater unuip 
fuimus; et iterum de Patre, ét Filio, et Spiritu Sancto. scriptum 
lest, et hi tres unum sunt.” Such a thundering proof as this, left 
no room for objection; in the progress, therefore, of bis dispute, 
he refers to this. place again, and takes it for granted, tliat he. has 
aadéeniably proved his point. ‘‘ Nam sic ecclesia Christi, etiam 
cum necdam ad distinctionem Patris et Filii et. Spiritus Sancti 
uteretur nomine personz, tres credidit et predicavit, P. et. F. et 
Sp. S. sicut testimoaio Joannis supra docuimus, quo dictuar est: 
Tres sunt qui testimonium dant in terra, spiritus, aqua et sany 
gus, ct hi tressnum sunt.” I shall now desire the reader to 
consider your modest assertion, p. 40. 82. that ‘“‘ what Facundus or 
Cyprian understood, conceruing the eighth verse, is immaterial to 
the dispute about the seventh.” On the contrary, I affirm, that 
Faoundus, urging the heretics with the distinction of persons in 
the Trinity, which is taught in. the eighth verse, and confirming 
bis explanation by this very passage of Cyprian, shows, first, that 
he :lnmeelf knew nothing of the.seventh verse ; and, secondly, that 
Cyprian, in his opinion, knew no more, but extracted tle doctrine 
of the Trinity from the eighth. Could Faotndus, with a text 
before his eyes that would have gained bim an easy victory over 
his enemies, labor through several pages to berd this antractable 
verse to his purpose? ‘The Spirit,” says he, ‘' signifies the Father, 
for God és a Spirit, (Jobn iv. 24.) the water, the Holy Ghost 
(see John vil. 37, 38.) the blood, the Son, be alone of the Holy 
Trinity partaking of flesh and blood.” If the seventh verse. 
was then in the generality of the Latin copies, Facundus had 
not only lest his wits, to use a weak reason, whe he had a 
stronger to produce, but his honesty too, in forcing an absurd intes-+ 
pretation of seripture on Cyprian, which he well knew to be his 
own, and net Cyprian’s. 

'. Why then might not Cyprian pive the sense of 1 John v. 8. in 
his owa words, and say, *‘ Of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, it is 
written, these three are one?” To this question you answer, is 
BHotyhhiny language, that ‘Cyprian would then have said the 
thing which was notg that he would have been guilty of an inten- 
tional falsehood ; a supposition altogether monstrous and abemi- 
nable.” : You might havea little lowered these tragical outeries, 
if .you had ¢onsidered, that. the goodness, or badness, of every 
action may be considered in two lights; with respect to the quality. 
of the action itself,.and to the intention of the agent. That 
Cyprian set down bis own sense of the eighth verse with an in- 
tention to mislead his readers, is an odious, and, unless. it be we 
supported, an ebeminable accusation. But who accuses Cyprian 
ofa deliberate falsehood? This is your constant refuge, when 
argument fails you, to represent with all’ your pathos, the injury 
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=i to illustrious characters, ‘such as Cyprian, Stuniea, Stepheas, 
za, &c. oe. ot tS - 9 

If Cyprian gave bis own sense. of a particular verse, and-said, 
** So it is written,” though he might occasion error in others, I 
should not, without very strong reasohs, suspect him .of absolute 
fraud. I wish, indeed, that it were the custom to quote. with 
more accuracy ; but we know too weil, that all authors (and fre~ 
‘quently in controversy) quote, not the very words, bat the sense 
and scope of them, or what they take to be the sense, and some- 
times without warning the reader. . If I had said in my III Letter, 
p- 42, that you profess, p. 11. 16, a willingness to. believe . that 
Mr. Gibbon,’ on a certain occasion, would have acted like a 
‘knave, should I have been guilty of fraud, because I had quoted 
your words according to what I thought to be their true meaning? 
I would not be understood to defend this practice universally ;-I 
think it blameable in general, and often productive of great mis- 
takes. All that I aver is, that:it merits no barsher name, where 
no evil intention appears, than inaccuracy. . Whatever I conceive 
to be the real import of a passage, I have a right to, set down-in 
> what words I choose, so loug as I believe it to be the true sense; 
sod mean to mislead nobody. . Facundus has the following sen- 
tence: ‘‘ Joannes Apostolus in epistola sua de Patre, ef Filio, et 
Spiritu Sancto sic" dicit : tres sunt qui testimonium dant *—et hi 
tres unum sunt.” If Facundus had only quoted these words, and 
not been imprudent enough to quote and explain at length, «be 
would have been with you a positive evidence for the authenticity 
of the seventh verse; but at present, uabappily, the break is filled 
up with* tx terra Spiritus aqua et sanguis. I would. observe, 
that Facundus uses the word dieé/, and is just as peremptory .in 
the application of the eighth verse to the Trinity, as Cyprian is de 
the application of bis supposed seventh. A little after Facundus 
says, ‘“‘Non ergo ait Joannes Apostolus loquens de. Patre; et 
Filio, et Spiritu Sancto, tres sunt persona que testificantur, &c.” 
Facundus, we see, affirming that the apostle speaks of the Trinity, 
affirms it in terms equally forcible with Cyprian’s.“‘ scriptum est,” 
and yet we are certain that Facundus applies only the eighth 
verse; we have, therefore, 2 right to conclude, that.Cyprian does 
the sdme.' If Facundus had been as reserved as Cyprian, and only 
quoted a part of the eighth verse, as I have done for him ; ‘if then 
the testimony of a later writer should be produced to this effect, 





1 Arator says, A. A. ii. 909: “ Hic Judea vacans, sterilis que dicitur 
arbor, Exspectata tribus fructum fon attulit annis,” &c. Heére is Judea 
said to be called the barren tree in Scripture, as positively as ef tres unum 
sunt is said, by Cyprian, to be written of the Father, Son, and Hol 
Ghost. But no man in his senses, I hope, will contend that Arator’s 
copy of Luke xiii. added a formal application of the parable to Judza. 
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** quod tesfimoniom B. Facundus de Patre, Filio, et Spirita Sancto 
dictum intelligit,” you would reject it with as much contempt, 
and:as little reason, as now you reject the same testimony given 
by Facundus concerning Cyprian. ; 

. Was the allegorical method of interpretation uncommon among 
the Fathers? No; we know that they employed it without scruple 
in all points, whether of doctrine or morals. Bengelius, it is true, 
seems to think that the primitive fathers, or at least Cyprian, were 
not tainted with.the contagion of allegory. ‘‘ That the reader* 
may judge of this the better, I will transcribe the words that fol- 
low the former quotation. ‘The Scripture says, Of his coat, 
because from the upper part it was not sewed, but. woven through- 
out, they said, let us not divide it, but cast lots for it. The coat 
carried unity, coming from the upper part, that 1s, from heaven 
and from the Father, which could in no wise be rent by him that 
received it,’ &c. Again, in his treatise on the Lord’s Prayer: 
‘We find that Daniel and the three children chose for their hours 
of prayer, the third, sixth and ninth, a sign of the mystery of the 
Trinity, which was to be revealed in after times.’” What wonder, 
that a writer of this stamp should forcibly apply these words, 
tres unum sunt, to the Trinity, though he were wholly ignorant of 
‘the seventh verse?” 

In truth, the allegorical interpretations of the scripture given by 
the ancient writers, are so numerous, that it would be endless to 
porsue them. I shall content myself with three of the most in- 
genious, and most pertinent to the subject. Ecclesiast. iv. 12: 
‘* A threefold cord is not quickly broken.” This is explained by 
Origen, Basil, Jerome, and Ambrose, of the Trinity. If any of 
these abje divines had thus expressed himself: “Of the unity of 
the Trinity it is written,‘ A threefold cord,’ &c.” who would pro- 
nounce him guilty of an intentional falsehood? None, I am per- 
suaded, except Martin and yourself, whose feelings on these 
subjects are painfully acute. j 

‘** When + Christ says to his disciples, that three loaves ought 
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2 Griesbach, tom. ii. p. 230. 
* Arator Act. Apost. i1. 896. 

_ Discipulis quod Christus ait, jam nocte roganti 
Tres panes debere dari: nox ista profecto est 
Mundus, ut hic siquis verbi desideret escas, 

‘- Exbibeas, queesite, dapes, doceasque volentem, 
-Quod Pater et Natua, quod Sanctus Spiritus unus 
Sint Deus, et numerum triplicet substantia simplex. 
Nec semel hoc pia jussa canunt. Angariat, inquit, 
Te quicunque petens, ut pergas previus unum, 
Cetera vade simul duo millia: ponne videntur 
Hoc mandata loqui? si quis te consulit errans 
Ignarusque viz, quid sit Deus, edere malis, 
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to be given to bim that aske by night (Luke xi. 5.) that right tv 
the world, in which if any desizes the meat of the word, you eughe 
te produce your steres,, sad teach him, that the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, are one God, a single substance in a triple 
number, The sacted precepts repeat this more than once. Who- 
ever presses you one mile, go with him also the other two; (Matth. 
v. 41.) does he not seem to say;. if any man in error asks you, 
what God is, tell him that he is first the Father, next subjoin that 
he is the Son and the gracious Spirit, three in number and yet 


If one of the Fathese hed written this sentence, ‘‘Our Saviour 
said to the Jewish nation, ‘ Let uo fruit grow on thee henceforward 
for ever,” an. accuser would be ridiculous, who should charge 
him with having quoted felsely ; for that these words are said to the 
fig-tree, Matth. xxi. 18. and not to the Jews. But how, much 
more ridiculous would a defender be, who should maintain that 
the Father had certainly an additional paragraph in his copy, 
where our Saviour thus spoke te the Jews, or at least an additional 
verse explaining the allegory; and that to suspect the holy man of 
giving his own interpretation for the words of scripture, would be 
monstrous aud abominable ! 

Lord Shaftesbury * thus blasphemously derides the language of 
the holy scriptures: ‘‘ I have seen in certain Christian churches 
an ancient piece or two affirmed on the solemn faith of priestly 
tradition to have been angelisally and divinely wrought; but 
having ohserved the whole style and manner to vary from the 
rules of art, | presumed to assert, that if the pencil had been hea- 
ven-guided, it could aever have been so lame in its performance.” 
Would a defender of Shaftesbury gravely argue that I have here 
been guilty of an intentional falsehood; that Shaftesbury says not 
a word of the scriptures, but merely of some pictures that were 
shown to him in certain elurches for.celestial workmanship? In 
such a case I should answer, if I could keep my countenance, 
that I kad supposed Lord Sheftesbury by this allegory to ridicule 
the scriptures themselves; that the veil which covered his real 
meaning, was so transparent, that every body might see it, without 
my tearing it off; that however I was guilty of no intentional 
falsehood, for I firmly believed what I said, and that the morality 
of such matters is nut to be measured by the soundness of our 
judgment, but by the strength of our persuasion. I make no 
doubt but Facundus was as fully convinced that he and 
Cyprian had rightly interpreted 1 John v. 8. as J am that I have 
rightly interpreted Lozd Shaftesbury. The ouly objection re- 





‘Prode Patrem, subjunge libens, quod, Filius, et quod . 
Spiritus est almus, numero tres et tamen unus. 


* Characteristics, vol. iij. p. 280, 
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maining, which can seem to have any weight, that Cyprian was not 
capable of so absurd an interpretation, I have im part. answered 
already ; and I shall observe farther, that ne man ought to dispute 
on any subject where the Fathers are concerned, who either 
knows not, or will not own, that many interpretations of seripture 
to the full as absurd as this may be found in their works. ‘Toe 
theition one. Many of the Fathers prove the divinity and eternal 
generation of the Logos from Psalm xiv. 1.  Eructavit cor meam 
verbum bonum.” But the mere English Christian is defrauded of 
this argument for his faith by our heretical translation, ‘‘ my heart 
is inditing of a good matter.” ' 

Cyprian is elsewhere : negligesit in quoting, as in Matth. vi. 13. 
“Suffer us not to be led into temptation.” Apoc. xix. 10. ‘‘ Wor- 
ship thou the Lord Jesus.” 1 Jobnii. 17. he five times adds, “as 
God remains for ever.” The first and second you defend. I shalt 
therefore examine the first, to give a specimen of your talents, for 
you never are more pleasant than when you talk about criticism. 
You think, “Lead us act into temptation,” which is found in 
some Mss., the genuine reading. The note in the inner margin of 
the Oxford Cyprian is thus expressed : ‘*‘Ne nos: mducas,’ Ar. 
Ebor. Pemb. Lin. Voss. 2. Bod. 3, 4. Vict.” which you p. 44. 89. 
thus improve, as usual. ‘‘‘Lead us not into temptation’ are the 
words of the Arundelian Ms., of those from Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, of those from York, from Lineoln College, Oxferd, of 
one belonging to Vossius, two Bodleian Mss. and ove belonging 
to the monastery of St. Victor.” Let any reader, who has not 
Cyprian before him, count your list; he must be wrong; he will 
at least make nime, and may, if he chooses, make twenty Mss.. 
in favor of your reading, though in. the edition itself. it is mani- — 
fest to the eye, that they are only eight. The Mss. collated 
to this treatise of Cyprian are. in all twenty-one. If I reasoned 
like you, I should claim the other thirteen, as all agreeing in the 
common reading. However, since the collation is iu general 
very exact, I think I shail be very generous, if I strike off four 
as neutrals, and only suppose nine to be in wy favor. To these 
nine I add two in the Museum, both which read, “Suffer us not 
to be led,” in each ofthe places where Cyprian quotes the clause. 
We have, therefore, a-clear majority on the side of the editions. 

Secondly. This majority will be greatly increased, when we 
learn, that the same clause is repeated again in this treatise of 
Cyprian, and that only three Mss. desert the vulgar reading. 

Thirdly. The internal evidence is in favor of this reading. 
For there’ was a plain reason why the copiers. should alter 





1 Whoever desires more of these interpretations, may surfeit himeelf 
by consulting Whitby’ Dissertatio de S. Scripturarum Interpretatione 
secundum Patrum Commentaries. 
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Cyprian’s quotation to that reading of the gospel which. was faini+ 
liar to themselves. Aod wherever, in a quotation of scripture, two 
readings are equal in other respects, that which differs from the 
received text is commonly genuine. a 
- Fourthly, Augustine expressly quotes this variation from Cyprian, 
as you might have learned from your friend Beza. I conclude 
therefore that the present text of Cyprien-is right, aud that 
Matthew Prior was not wrong, when he said or sung, that ‘‘ Authors 
before they write, should read,” a caution to which some of your 
friends, Sir, have net paid sufficient regard. 

If you are curious to know how Cyprian came: to adopt this 
gloss instead of the genuine reading, | am almost certain, that he 
was deceived by an imperfect recollection of ‘Tertullian. We learn 
from Jerome, that Cyprian was a constaut reader of Tertullian, 
whom he called his master. Aud from Cyprian’s imitations, we 
might learn the same thing without Jerome's informatien. Ter- 
tullian then baving explained De Orat. § 8. the clause ‘‘ Lead-us 
not” by ‘Suffer us not to be led,” bis scholar, as muny scholars 
are apt to do, took his master’s interpretation for gospel. Thus 
he quotes in the Council of Carthage, § 6. John iii. 6. with the 
apurious addition, borrowed from Tertullian de Carne Chrisii, 
§ 18. of which F shall take another occasion to speak. 

‘* But though Facundus itdeed tells us that Cyprian meant only 
to interpret the eighth verse by that sentence, Of the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost it is written, And these three are one, Fulgentius 
directly and positively represents Cyprian as quoting the seventh.” 
Fulgentius’s word is confitetur, which, ‘you say, frequently means 
in the best writers to declare, to show, to profess.- Aud: for this 
you refer to your trusty friend, ‘‘ the dictionary of Ainsworth,” of 
whose two examples one has been corrected from Mss. (Sueton. 
Aug: 4.) the other I have not been able to find, but 1 will venture 
to prophesy that it is a mistake; a third, which ‘the Thesaurus 
' of Gesner” would have supplied, is either corrupt or notbing to 
the purpose. Yet I shall.lay no stress on this argument, because, - 
in that barbarous age, strange liberties were sométimes taken in- 
the use‘of words. I shail also grant, that -Fulgentius quotes our 
seventh verse, and does not adopt the mystical exposition of the 
eighth from Cyprian, as Emlyn pretends. I shall attack Fulgen-- 
tius’s testimony on a new ground. I affirm, that it is no testimony 
at all, except to the genuineness of the passage in Cyprian. Ful- 
gentius fairly confesses (or if you will, shows, declares, professes,) 
that he became acquainted with this verse solely by the means of 
Cyprian, and that he bad not seen it himself in the copies of the 
N. T. Else what.does he mean to prove by his appeal to Cyprian? 
That this verse was genuine? But if it already existed in all the 
copies, ifit were acknowleged both by orthoddéx and Arians, where 
was the use or sense of strengthening this general consent by the 
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solitary evidence of Cyprian? Clarke," quoting, Jpatin fora: pas-- 
sage, which I shall hereafter mention, adds, that. no- doubt, Justin: 
found it in the old Greek translation. . Is it not clear from this, 
appeal to Justin’s authority, that the passage is-not in the presen$. 
copies of the Greek translation? Would Fulgentius have said, 
“* De Patre et -seipso et. Spiritu: Sancto .testatur ipse Filius di- 
cens, Ite, dogete, &c. (Matth. xxviii. 19.) Quod etiam beatissimus 
martyr Cyprianus confitetur,” &c. Certainly never; or if he bad 
said it, he would weaken a part of the evidence which we now- 
have for the authenticity of that text. But Fulgentius beiag 
aware of an objection that the verse was not then extant iu St. 
Joho’s epictle, shields himself under the autbority of Cyprian, 
and quotes the passage fot gevuine scripture, on, this maxim,: 
(which Facundus also adopts, though he applies it in a different 
way,)that Cyprian was infallible. Nor was he singular in this 
maxim, but agseed with the general opinion that prevailed after. 
Gyprian’s' martyrdom. For, 38 Mosheim” well observes, Cyprian‘s 
reputation was so enhanced by his fortitude ia suffering a violent. 
death, that he became tlhe common master and oracle of the 
church. The merits of the martyr threw a shade over the defects 
of the auther, and the veneration that ought to have been confined 
to his piety, was extended to his writings. It was therefore no 
wonder that. Fulgentius should accept a reading which be sup- 
posed ta be Cyprian’s reading of a passage in scripture; or that 
Facungus: should accept an interpretation which he suppased to 
be. Cyprian’s interpretation of scripture. In either case they were. 
sure of vanquishing their enemies by ao authority which it was. 
deemed blasphemy to resist. . | a . 

‘I think it most probable, that Cyprian in these quotations fol- 
lowed, as he thought, the authority uf Tertullian. Finding the 
phrase, tres unum sunt, closely jvined to, ‘‘ quumodo dictum est, 
Ego et Pater unum sumus,” he took the former part of the sen- 
tence to be a quotation from seripture as well as the latter. ‘‘ But 
from what part of scripture,” would Cyprian say, ‘‘ could: my, 
master. take it, except 1 John vy. 8.2” [perceive his drift; be inter- 
prets the spirit, the water and the blood, of the three persons of 
the Trinity, and.to them applies the concluding words, the three 
are one. If.such an allegorical interpretation once entered Cy- 
prian’s bead, it would recommend itself to his approbation equally 
by its own intrinsic merit aad the authority of his master. I pay 
no compliment to De Missy, when I say that he bad a clearer 





' Reply to Waterland, p. 135. 

* Tncredibile dictu est, quantam per universum orbem Christianum, 
post mortem pro Christo magno animo exceptam, auctoritatem adeptus. 
sit, ut communis instar Magistri et oraculi leco haberetur. De Rebus 
Christianis ante Constaptinum M. Sec. iii. § xxiv. p. 597. 
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and more critteal bead than Cyprian. Yet he teek Bengelius’s 
worde for a quotation fron: Stephens." Tertullian preves by some 
curious reasons (de Jejan. § 10.) that Daniecl’s hoarse of prayer 
were the third, the sixth, and the ninth. Cyprian lays his hands 
on this piece of news as a great prize, and turns it to good 
aecount. The. passage I have quoted above. He there not only 
seserts this as a fact of Daniel, but adds his three companions, 
end infers that it denoted the mystery of the Trinity, which was 
to be revealed in the last times. I wish you had transcribed a 
little more from Fulgentiue in your Appendix. He has borrowed 
this argument from Cyprian, and I thiak (but 1 may be partial) 
eomewhat improved it. After his first citation from Cyprian, he 
thus proceeds: ‘‘ For in his book on the Lord’s prayer, to show 
that the Trinity is of one Deity, without any difference of the per- 
sons, he relates that Daniel and the children were wont to pray at 
intervals of three hours; where by the revolution of three bours, 
to the duty of one prayer, he evidently shows, that the Trinity is 
i dalle he read diligently 1 

£ shall now request the reader once more diligently to peruse 
the passage of Eucherius above quoted. If Eucherius had found 
in any of bis followers as constant a reader and zealous an ad- 
mirer as ‘Tertullian found in Cyprian, how natural would it be for 
such.a follower, on reading this place, to mistake the sentente, 
*s Ergo Pater ex quo omnia, Filius per quem omnia, Spiritus Sanc- 
tus in quo omnia,” for a formal quotatien of 1 Cor. viii. 6. He 
would infer, (and he would infer with as much justice as you and 
others have made Tertullian’s words a. quotation) that by the “‘sicut 
et apostolus dicit,” Eucherius meant, not to defend his own ex- 
pression by a similar passage of scripture, but to connect two 
similar passages. All the difference is, that the * sicut et,” is 
stronger than Tertullian’s “‘ quomodo.” Or to draw up my argu- 
ment in form of an abstract proposition: if an author states -his 
own doctrine in language resembliag some words of scripture, aud 
iHustrates it by a scriptural quotation, it is probable that some 
credulous reader will take the author's own words for his reading 
of that part of scripture to which they bear a resemblance. 

Gregory Nasianzen’s father left behind him some discourses on 
the Trinity. In one of these, after proving bis thesis from several 
texts, he A shares in these words: ’Eoriy ody [largo, é2 ov ra 
wavra, 6 Ytos, 5° ot ra wavra, 1d Gyrey Ivetpa, év § ra -wdora, 
wudies cai yéyparras, "EX abrov xal 3: abrot cal év abrg ra wdyra.” 
(Rom. xi. 36.) Gregory, on the perusal of this passage, 
over his New Testament, and at last found in 1 Cor. viii. 6. this 
sentence: To us there is one God the Father, from whom are all 





x Letter IV. p.-99. as 
> I have adopted the reading of the Vulgate, for an obvious reason. 
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tdings—-and one Loid Jesus' Christ, by whom ure all things. He 
therefore judiciously concluded, that: his father: read the whole. 
verse thus: To.usthere is one God the Father, frem‘whom are all 
things, and we from him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whow | 
are.all things, and we by him ;- and one Holy Spirit; in whom. are 
ali things, and we in him. With this opinion, could he forget to 
employ his cew-found text in his disputes with the hereties t 
Either his reverence for. his father’s memory, or the singular fitness 
of the passage for his purpose, would alone be a sufficient motive; 
united, they were irresistible. In his thirty-ninth oration, there- 
fore, p. 680. C. he quotes the verse with this addition, compares 
it with Rom. xi. 36. and argues from it as if both heretics and. 
orthodox: allowed it to be genuine. His commentator, Nicetas, 
T. ii, Orat. xxxix. p. 1026. B. xliv. p. 1249. A. twice follows this 
reading, and urges it against the Arians, adding in the latter: plaee, 
“‘ Neque enim alioqui Trinitas fuerit, nisi Spiritus quoque connu- 
meretur ;” which, as Mr. Mutthei' nightly remarks, is an unwary: 
confession of fraud. Three Ms. Scholiasts agree in the same 
reading, and one has the impudence to affirm that it was erased. 
by Arius. "EzeA4¢6n xapa rod ’Apelov. (read éimdelpOn.) From 
Gregory it passed to John Damascenus, who quotes it several 
times, to Euthymius Zigabenus, and to Emanuel Calecas.* From 
Gregory or John Damascenus (for both, I believe, were early 
translated into Slavonic) it crept into the Slavonian version, and is 
in the Mss. and first editions, but omitted in the latter. 
' Tacknowlege that I have mixed a little romance with - the be-. 
gioning of this story. But I was willing for once to imitate your 
way of setting down your own fancies for positive facts. The 
intelligent reader will however see that I have supposed nothing 
but what is probable. I take Gregory to have been deceived -by 
finding in some eminent Greek Father* a sentence similar to that 
which I have quoted from Eucherius. My hypothesis too is very 
charitable ; for I was willing to bring off my favorite Gregory 
with the least possible loss of honour. I have pointed out the 
real source of the mistake, though I cannot trace its progress, nor 
discover through what channels it flowed into Gregory's oration. 
Ifan admirer of Gregory, writing on the deity of the Holy 
Spirtt, used these words: “The blessed apostle Paul testifies, 
that ‘to us there is one Holy Spirit, in whom are’ all thimge,’ 
which also the most pious bishop Gregory the divine declares 





1 Animadvers, ad 1 Cor. viii. 6. p. 204—210. Oe ee, fae 
- ® De Principiis Fidei, c.S. p. 215. ed. Coteler, whom Mr. Matthei 
seems to have overlooked.: 

3 How easily this might happen, will appear from the following pas- 
sage of Epiphanius, Her. Lxvr. 69. p. G91. Oddds yap dy) Frepog Ondo—dnrad 
lp Marty, if ob ra wavea, xa) slo Ktpsog “Inootlg Xproric, di ob wd wavees, xe) By Hindus 
0 dyioy, ly oa wayra, Gad oboe 4 tpdc, ales h Oréenc. 
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(confiteter) in bis oration of the holy lights, where; to demonstrate” 
the Trinity, he has brought the following proofs: directly from: 
seriptare-: Tous there is one God the Father, &c. where the 
from whem and by whem aud ix whem do not separate the natures 
—as is clear, if we attentively read in the same Apostle, from him 
and by. him and ta him ere all things, &c.” ‘would not he coufed, 
that he was indebted for the knowlege of this text te Gregory Nazi- 
snsea, and to him only 2? The plain English of such an appeal would 
he: This sentence is wanting in our present copies, but Gregory, 
whoee fidelity and accuracy cannot be questioned, had it in hits: 
Ms., as appears from his quoting it. ‘So Falgentius’s testimony 
smeunts to no more than this: The verse is not now indeed in the 
epistle, but it was there in Cyprian’s days, for he quotes it, and 
to suspect him either of fraud or mistake would be the height of 


impiety. 

The implicit faith with which the Latin writers copy their pre- 
deceseors, often diminishes and sometimes destreys the value of 
their: testimony. Thas a gloss.crept early into some coptes of 
Joha iii. 6. “ Et-quoniam Deus Spiritus est; de Deo uatus est.” I 
believe Tertullian to be the authér of this gloss, whe sometimes 
bleads the words of scripture with bis own, so that it requires 
much. skill aad pains to make the separation. From him it quickly 
spread through all the Latin churches, “ Ceu filatnma ‘per teedzs, 
vel Eares Per Sicules equitavit untdas.” It would be idle to re- 
coust ali the writers who quote this for scripture; but some, not 
content with asserting it to be genuine, charge the Artens with 
having corrupted the copies that omitted it. Hear the holy Am- 
brose: ‘‘Tiis place you Arians so expressly testify to be written 
of the Spirit, that you erase it from vour books. And I wish you 
erased it oaly from your own, aud nut from the public bosks of 
the charch.” Observe the candor and judgment of this samt. 
He acknowleges that a passage is wanting in almost ali the Mss. 
aad founds his accusation of the Arians on the very circumstance 
that ought to have acquitted them. The same calumny is re- 
peated by Bede, Fulbert and Hincmar, who “follow ia the chase, 
not like hounds that hunt, bat like those that fill up the cry.” I 
mast not forget to add, that Grabe* defends the genutmencss of 
this interpolation, and very properly in compesy with 1 Jobn v. 7. 
cee ee hath calved and hath not ere Pray, Sir, in 

‘ part of scripture may this passage be found! It is quoted 
by at least four of the Fathers. Tertullian says, “ We read m 





4 Not. ad Bulli Defens. Fid. Nic. p. 189. “ Grabius vir benus nec in- 
doctus fuit et in scriptis Patrum apprime versatus: criticus nen fait, 
Neque esse potuit, ut pote we ingenio neque judicio———satis ad cam 
rem instructus.” Thirlby cat. to Justin Martyr. 

8 De Carne Christi, § 23. a. ae 
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Ezechiel.” Clemens Alexandrinus‘ says siniply, ‘in seripture.” 
Gregory Nyssen* and Epiphanius* seem to quote it from Isaiah. 
‘here is some ‘difference in the words, but ‘they all agree in the 
application, whieh, I suppose, I need not mention. ° | 

. Justin Martyr.tells Trypho, that ‘the Jews have corrupted their 

scripture.to elude the.prophecies relating to the Messiah. One 
- Of bis examples is. Psalm xcvi. 10. from which three words, says 
Justin, have been:erased. by the Jews,.so ‘that the trae reading is, 
** The Lord-hath reigned from thetree.” Thirlby in his note pro- 
duces an: host of witnesses for the same reading, to whom he 
might have added: the author against Varimadus iii. 2. This vead- 
lng, though manifestly false and spurious, has crept into some © 
Psalters,.and seems to have imposed .on Erasmus, who cites it 
Without suspicion in his colloquy iatitled, Inquisitio de Fide.- 
- These interpolations, which are well known to the learned, I 
have produced merely.to teach the superficial reader not to place 
too much confidence: in the citations. of the Fathers. We haye 
seen how Nicetas, though..he was sensible that authority was 
against him, retains and defends Gregory Nazianzen’s reading. 
We have.seen how Justin Martyr and Ambrose, when they wanted 
to promote a passage to the rank. of seriptare, reproached their 
adversaries with having erased it. 

:You.suppose “authentic litere” in Tertullian to signify the 
autographs of.the apastles. This. construction you support by a 
passage from.Ignatius, which I profess not. to understand ; but £ 
am sure that it.will not admit the sense.you put on it. You then 
refer us to Peter* of Alexandria, who testifies, it seems, that: the 
original: Gospel ef St. John was kept at Ephesus in his time. Are 
you really ignorant, Sir, that this Peter is an author, whose age, 
name and credit are totally.uncertain? And Berriman’ and Er- 
nesti ° think that: “ aythentice” means no more than genuine, un- 
interpolated. But I flatter myself.that I can confirm your inter- 
pretation from Tertullian himself,? who quotes the ‘‘ originale 
instrumentum Moysi.” Now if Tertullian bad seen the ‘‘ original 
volume of.Moses,” how much. more easily might he have seen the 
original epistle of John? Nor .is it wonderful that. the autograph 
of Moses, should last to ‘Tertullian’s time, when the autograph of — 
Esdras has lasted to the present day. For Montfaucon ® saw. at 
Bologua an Hebrew Ms. which, as appeared from a memorandum 
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1 Strom. vii. Pp. 756. | 
2 In Zacagni’s Collectan. Monument. Vet. p. $03. 


3 Heeres. xxx. 30. p. 156. 4 Petavius Uranolog. p. 397. 
5 Dissert. on 1 Tim. iii. 16. p. 18. 
~ © Opusc. Philolog. et Crit. p. 308. | 7 Contra Hermog. § 19. 
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He ar middle of the book, was written by Esdras’s owa propet 
an e 

But to leave this solemn trifling, and seturn to the question. 
The words of Tertullian, which you have taken for a quotation 
from scripture, I think I bave shown to be only wu deduction of 
his own from two texts John x. 30. xvi. 14. Pbeebadius copies 
Tertullian. Cyprian finding two or three words, which happen 
fo follow ia the same order, 1 Joha v. 8. immediately succeeded 

y a formal quotation from scripture, thought these words also 
to be a quotetion, and employed them without remorse m the 
sense which, as he imagined, his master had affixed to them. 
Thus Tertullian’ proves by some ingenious arguments, that 
Daniel's three hours of prayer were the third, the sixth, and the 
ninth. Then comes Cyprian, takes the fact for granted, asserts 
the same of Daniel’s three companians, and hence elicits the mys- 
tery of the Trinity. Whoever could argue at this rate, could with 
equal or greater ease find the same doctrine in such an expres- 
sion as ‘‘ the three are one,” though the literal sense seemed ever 
so foreign to his subject. 

Two or three centuries afterwards both Facundus and Fulgen- 
tius appealed to this passage of Cyprian. Neither of them could 
find a text ofscripture, where it was expressly said of the Father, 
Soa and Holy Ghost, ‘‘ these three are one.” Yet Cyprian seemed 
to affirm it. Facundus therefore supposed, that Cyprian mixed 
bis own interpretation with the words of scripture, Fulgentius 
on the other band, being somewhat more sanguine, supposed that 
he quoted literally the words of scripture. Finding therefore a 
kind of counterpart to Cyprian’s quotation in 1 John v. 8. he 
would naturally conclude that the three heavenly wituesses were 
distinctly mentioned in Cyprian’s copy, but had afterwards 
vanished, either by the malice of the Arians, or the negligence of 
the scribes, confounding the homeoteleuta. If you think, Sir, 
that it derogates from the honor of Cyprian or Fulgentius to insi- 
wuate that they could, in matters of such importance, blindly follow 
their leaders, you ought to recollect that I pass no harsher censure 
en them than I have passed on you with respect to. Martin ; a cen- 
sure, whose justice you cannot help feeling in your mind, whether 
you choose to confess it or not. 


PosTscCRIPT. 


1. I have perhaps been much more diffuse on this article than 
was necessary. But I remember, that whenI was a novice in this 
controversy, I was very angry with the opposers of the heavenly 
witnesses for their obstinacy in denying Cyprian’s words to bea 
eae ec anaes oaene elas aan eee 

1 De Jejuniis, § 10. 
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literal qéotation. My redsous for the opinion whieh guve-birtt 
to my indignation were chiefly two. 1..My esteem for the learn 
ing, good sense and fidelity of the fafkers, which would not 
suffer me to believe, that they would quote negligently or inter- 
pret absurdly. 2. My reliance on the candor of the disputents 
in stating the adversary’s arguments. But experience has in- 
structed me to entertain more moderate and qualified sentiments 
of both parties. — “ie . 
' 2. Mr. Travis has taken patticular care not to let the reader 
know, that the passage so triumphantly urged, as a direct quota- 
tion of 1 John v. 7. is cited at length by Facundus, and expressly 
declared by him to be an interpretation of 1 John v. 8. But from 
Mr. Travis’s representation of the matter, you would believe that 
Facundus refers in general terins to Cyprian, without specifying 
the exact place. 

3. Scipio Maffei’ asserts that Facundus alludes to the seventh 
verse. But because he makes in the same page several other 
assertions totally ungrounded, (such as that the verse is m Aldus’s 
edition, that Mill allows it to be extaat in other Greek Mss. not 
less ancient than the Alexandrian, &c.) I shall conclude that in 
this instance, as well as the others, he asserted what he wished 
rather than what he knew. 

4. I have written de Unitate in Facundus, and thus disabled an 
objection which might otherwise be made, that Facundus cannot 
be safely trusted, because he refers to Cyprian’s treatise by a 
wrong title, de Trinitate. But learned men have long since con- 
jectured, de Unitate, which might indeed have been admitted iato 
the text, though it were not confirmed by the Verona Ms. in 
Maffei, p. 145. | 

5. Mr. Travis has read Tertullian so diligently and understands 
him so well, that-he denies, p. 233—235, Tertullian to have beer 
a Montanist, when he wrote his treatise against Praxeas. A proper 
man this to coufute Newton!  ° 4 





EXTRACTS FROM NEGLECTED BOOKS. 
, ' cen AER cAETae, * . 
No. 1V.—[Continued from No. LXXIV.] | 
gis Jpetdiate sive Practica, Perpetua. Dissertatio de Cornelio, et ejusdem 
atura ac Proprietate. (Printed at the end of a volume containing. 
the “ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,” &¢. Frankfort, 1644.) 


Mosr of our readers are probably acquainted with ‘the 
‘“* Epistola Obscurorum Virorum :” to such as are not, we re- 





a Opuscoli Ecclesiastici, p. 174. published with his Istoria Teologica. 
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| eommend them, asa rith-fund of grave humor; and'well-directed, 
though now somewhat: obsolete, satire, levelled against certarn 
envemies of learning in the German universities of the sixteenth 
century. Itis not with the ‘ Epistole” themselves, however, 
that we are now concerned. The celebrity of this work appears 
to have rendered it, like the Rolliad in Jater times, a nucleus, 
round which the scattered jeux d’esprit of German wit might 
themselves. Accordingly, in some of the later editions 
they are followed by a long retinue of pieces, chiefly humorous, 
many of them bearing little or no relation to the Reuchlinian 
controversy. Two of these, contained in the small thick volume 
before us, appear to us to possess no common merit in their. 
way; and from these we propose making copious extracts, for 
the benefit of those of our readers, who are philosophers enough 
to consider one more source of honest: and hearty mirth as an 
ae 
he first, ‘‘ Prognostica Perpetua,” or a set of astrologicak 
redictions for 1592 and all succeeding years, is a piece of quiet 
irony, so strongly resembling 1a its subject and manner some of 
Swift’s Miscellanies, as to lead to the conjecture that the latter 
may have been suggested by the former,—even as one good 
thing often serves as the hint and ground-work of another still 
ie The preface is certainly very much in the spirit of the 
ean. 

«* Honesto et circumspecto viro, Joanni Gartnero, &c. &c.” 

‘* Quotannis quidam ex siderum ratione ac¢ motu, terrestium 
metiuntur futuros effectus, idque postea literis mandantes, 

lice omnibus legendum exhibent. Illes autem szpissime 
in judicio suo falsos esse videmus ; adeo quod vulgus nunc iljo- 
rum scripta mendaciorum libellos palam vocitare audeat. Supe- 
rioribus autem diebus quidam, nescio quis, sed profecto homo 
industrius, exiguum edidit opusculum, quod Prognostica recte 
et Latine vocamus, a barbaris vero, inepta vocabulo, Practica, 
muncupatur. Quo libello perlecto, nihil falsi usquam im eo 
deprehendere potui, vihilque quod non futurum sit, invenire 
licet. Ita bonus ille homo cuncta, que vera sunt, narrare stu- 
duit. Ob id ego, opusculum Teutonica lingua scriptum, Lati- 
nitate ‘donare volui, ut id ipsum non Germani tantum, sed et 
ceetere nationes legerent,” &c. : 

Of the “ Predictions” to which our favor is thus bespoken, 
some are, it must be confessed, rather coarse, and others con- 
tain allusions unintelligible .to readers of another age and 
country. Enough, however, remains for a reasonably copious 

selection, to which we shall proceed without further comment ; 
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and if any.of our readers should be disposed to censure us ‘for 
occupying the pages of the Classical Journal with such frivolé- 
ties, (‘* magister Ortuinus non curat istas fantasias,”) we must 
beg leave to refer him to the last number of the Nuge, which 
-he will find more serious, and not near so entertaining. 


Cap. 1.—Aureus numerus hoc anno parvus erit, et modicus 
apud pauperes. 

Multz future sunt illo anno tenebra medio noctis, presertim 
tem pestate. 

Scarificare, et sanguinem minuere, bonum est et utile, quo- 
ties hominem necessitas ad hoc impulerit. Vitanda’ tamen 
maxime sanguinis minutio, que fit a rusticis circa festa bac- 
chanalia, dum suillis farciminmibus repleti sunt. 

In Martio, aliisque temporibus, utilia scabiosis balnea, et | 
unguenta, fricatio quoque illis erit non ingrata, 

‘ In mense Julio vina ex frigidioribus cellariis allata, sitientibus 
sunt jucundissima. 

In Decembri autem tunice, jumentorum pellibus suffulte, 
stomacho, et toti ventri sunt optime. 

Mercatores omnibus mensibus, nisi auri argentique virtute 
muniti fuerint, in alienas regiones navigare diligenter caveant. 

(This appears to be a parody on the pompous inanity of the 
rules for the preservation of health, &c. given in the popular 
almanacks. ) 

Cap. III.—De Principum valetudine. 

Principes, presenti anno, gibi caveant a gravibus morbis, 
tum enim sani et bene validi manebunt. Quod si minus fece- 
rint, timendum, ubi porns invaluerit, eon eorum mori- 
turos esse. 


Cap. [V.—De Abbatibus. 


Abbates magnam habebunt nobilium familiaritatem ac etiam 
opem, In evacuandis vasis vinarlis, parum autem contra adver- 
sarios presidii.'' Plura preterea Abbates monachis vetabunt, 
que: tamen ipsimet Jicenter et impune acturi sunt. 

Cap. VII.—De Vino et Cerevisia. 

Nihil aut parum vini horno anno colligetur in sylva Hercinia. 
In aliis vero pluribus locis copiam vini dabunt vites, et quidem 
suavissimi, bibituque delectabilis, Multis autem vinum erro- 
neam vitam faciet, fecesque supra et infra egeret. Magnas 








1 Ita correximus pro presidium. Scribl. Jun. 
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item discordias et seditionss Bacchwa excitabit: plures de seds- 
fous, scatnnis, et scalis praccipitabit.* 


| Cap. X1.—De Equitibus, Peditibus, ac casteris Militibus. 


Milites et equites hastarum ludo, exercitatione, jocum que- 
went. In venationjbus faventem habebunt fortnoam plermque 
eorum: multos cuculos capient, vitamque suam ita instituens, 
aebusque suis provide consulent, ng aliquis-caupo debitor eorum 
maneat. 


Cap, XI1—De Magistris Artium, Scholasticis, Discipulisque 
; studentibus. 

Illi jucundam, hoc anno, vitam ducent ., . . Eorum autem 
multi magnam patientur pecuniz penuriam. Ita tamen vivent, 
quod magis anxii erunt eorum creditores, quqmodo pecuniam 
debitam extorqueant, quam ipsi, quomodo solvant. Secure 
posses apud eos scientiam deponere. Nemo enim eam apud 
hhosce quzrere conabitur; nec ipsi curiose, quid ejusmodi apud 


se depositum sit, investigabunt, == 


Cap. XV.—De Mulieribus et Virginibui.: | 

Mulieres et virgines debiles erunt, et brevis memoriz, et pro- 
fixorum crinium, Uxores, hoc anno, communiter viris suis im- 
peritabunt, maritisque multa (quanquam non otvnia de Deo) 
concionabuntur.. Meretrices vetule bone, imo optima, erunt 
amasiorum internuncie. Preterea, de quibusdam magna erit 
Suspicio, quod sint honestz, aut etiam virgines, quibus fit: in- 
joria ; hbenter tamen hanc suspicionem passure sunt. 


Cap. XVIII.—De communi Plebe. - 

Calcearii, sartores, pelliones, opificesque reliqui et propole, 
multa mentientur, et bec lucri causa facturi sunt. Pecuniz 
tame penuria, hoc anno, multas emptiones impediet’; pecumia 
enim inequaliter inter hontines, presenti anno, dividetur. 


Cap. XIX.—De variis nationibus. sl . 

Ungari et Poloni pleura bella bornotino babebunt anno, quia 
magnorum pediculorum erit frequentia. - Misnenses, Turiegs, et 
. Saxones, parva pocula fastidient, modicumque cerevisiz sitabunt’ 
usum. Constantia magnas habebit afflictiones propter muriuin 





.1.“ Great political changes and commotion’ may be expected about 
this time; certain powerful individuals will be precipitated from their 
lofty stations.”.—Francis-Moore, passim. + 6.) 


s 
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gtiriamque multitudinem. Tubinge modicum’ pecuniz cito 
consumetur. — 


Cap. X XII.—De quorundam hominum Penuria. 


Magna erit sacerdotum penuria, adeo quod: quidam.tria, 
quatuorve, aut plura habebunt Ecclesiastica officia...- 


' .We proceed to the dissertation ‘¢ De Cornelio.” The ques- 
tion here occurs—Who was Cornelius? and what were the 
doings, or qualities, that entitled him to the honor of a set trea- 
tise? An explanation will be given in the course of the fol- 
lowing extract. In what college, club-room, or coterie, this 
whimsical phrase originated, it were vain to inquire. 

‘¢Quid autem sit Cornelius, et unde dictus, variz sunt litera- 
torum sententiz ; nullaque adeo facultas est, quam non strenue 
Cornelius hic exerceat. | 

‘¢ Theologi quidem in sacris bibliis hanc questionem non. at- 
tingi affirmant, nec esse in talibus admodum inquirendum, cum 
plus satis sit, si rem ipsam habeamus. Qui enim Cornelium 
habet, non multum sollicitus est de substantia aut nomine ejus, 
quin retro-ad caus. m ejus utplurimum oculos flectit. 

‘¢ Jurisperitis Cornelius est defectus pecuniz, qui ei, qui mul- 
tum debet, facultatem satisfaciendi eripit, et eundem subter- 
fugere facit, sicut et fygitivus indidem nuncupatur, in I. 5, C. 
de recept. arbit. Verum hec definitio cum nimis sit angusta, 
recte exploditur a Don Anton. de Crampaigniis tract. de.fum. 
et flam. c. 6, n. 194. 

‘«¢ Neque vero cum Medicis facimus, asserentibus, Cornelium 
esse passionem animi, que contrarla causa reprimitur: nec 
‘enim semper contrario repellitur Cornelius: quod videre est 
In irato verberato rustico adversarium suum demulcente pugnis, 
quem certe Corneliym habere nemo ibit inficias: hic si pulsare- 
tur ab eo quem nunc castigat, eo usque per hoc contrarium Cor- 
nelius ejus non tolleretur, ut etiam augeretur. 

“¢ Philosopborum opinionem, quamvis communem dicat Plato, 
nos rejicimus ; ne tamen quid neglexisse videamur, etiam hic re- 
feremus, Existimant illi, Cornelium esse nomen inane sine re, 
ortum. ex festivitate quapiam : cum enim in comico ludo qui- 
‘dam Cornelii nomine, Conscientiz personam sustinuisset, isque 
ex scenis prodiens, chorum semper latum inventum, subinde’ 
digredjens tristem ac meerore plenum reliquisset, abiisse has 
_affectuum vices In proverbium, ut quoties quis solito meestior 
_esset, diceretur Cornelium habere. At bec sententia commu- 
' alter improbatur, cum aliter in praxi edoceamur. Nos igitur, 
“utpote qui nulli facultati nos mancipamus, (similes enim sumus 
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Achilli ili Perseo, qui de omnibus materiis xque feliciter disse- 
rebat,) censemus, Cornelium nec hominem simpliciter esse, nec 
spiritum. Ompino enim cum Lactantio statuimus duo esse Da- 
monum genera, ccelestes et terrestres: et putamas, Cornelium 
esse spiritum corporeum ex atra bilis copia conflatum, qui certis 
exacerbatus causis hominem inguietat. Unde Germanicum | 
illud hariolamur esse, quoties Corneliosum quem contuentur, ut 
dicant, Er schlagt sich mit dem er Aes 

“¢ Derivato nomine a Graco xogéw, id est, satio seu saturo, et 
mAs, id est, immisericors seu crudelis, dicitur Cornelius quasi 
xogtow Accs, id est, crudeliter satians. ‘Testatum enim experi- 
entia facit, eos qui hac peste onerantur, ita inhumaniter excipi, 
ut per unicum modo diem laborantes jam tum ceperit Cornelii 
satietas,” 

‘ Cornelius,’ therefore, may be considered as nearly synony- 
mous with ‘the blue devils.’ In the mock pomp, affected re- 
search, and far-fetched derivations of the above passage, our 
teaders will have no difficulty in recognising a sportive bur- 
lesque on the pedantry which at that time overgrew literature 
like a weed. Of Cornelius, thus defined, the author treats 
right scientifically. We give an extract or two; premising only, 
that here, as elsewhere, we have made a few alterations and 
omissions for convenience sake. 

‘“‘ Causam effictentem si querimus, non unam esse reperimus, 
idque hac in materia mirum esse monet Hypocras Guidore 
de sect. ‘venat. c, 7. Cum enim alias unus filius uno saltem 
patre possit gigni, bic tamen unus filius, id est, Cornelius, 
pluribus ex causis, iisque separatis, nascitur, Pro varietate 
autem temporum et locorum, personaram item et circumstan- 
tiarum, aliam atque aliam materiam agnoscit Cornelius. In his 
enim est ex defectu pecuniz: in aliis ex amore: in aliis ex 
craputa: in aliis ex verberibus: in aliis ex chartis lusoriis: im 
aliis ex melancholici humoris ebullitione, &c. Sic nonnullos 
Cornelius invadit tempore matytino cum surgendum est, quo 
tempore etiam meditationes suscipi consueverunt de soloecismo 
pridie per vinum commisso : quosdam vespertino tempore, cum 
caupo se diutius potum daturum renuit: alios post meridiem, 
quando ab amica in horto ad urbem redeundum: alios media 
nocte, cum ad caveam, sive ut Romani loquuntur, ad carcerem 
wnigrandum. Pari ratione quidam in conclavi suo Cornelium 
sentiunt, dum labores, libros, preceptores, et id genus nugarum 
‘inveniunt, nullos autem compotatores aut confabulantes: qui- 
‘dam in templo, dum concio nimium protrahitur, &c. &c. 

*€ Materia Corneliiex definitione colligitur: cum enim humi- 
dum radicale sit tenue, et calor nativus imbecillior, oritur spi- 


on 
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‘ritus quidam siccus et frigidus, ater, tristis, raro subsidens, sui 
impos, qualitercunque condensatus et’ incorporatus, et breviter, 
dale monstrum, cwi nec Homericus Potyphemus, nec Virgiliana 
Fama, nec Ovidiani gigantes, nec Horatiana pictura, nec affam 
vel a Wigoleisio, vel a Seufrido, vel ab Amadiso, vel a quoptam 
mecessariorum ejas, debellatum portentam, comparari queat: 

‘© Formam Cornelii intuentibus, pro diversis subjectis in qui- 
bus dominatur, varie se mstar Protei manifestat. ‘Quidam enim 
hominum consortia fugientes ad loca solitaria properant: alti 
versantur quidem cum mortalibus, sed taciturni, cernui, moros!, 
qaibus dici solet, eos calendaria componere, aut speculari di- 
vina, aut claves querere, zat Cornelium: habere, quorum pos- 
tremum prioribus tribus verius nos existimamus : nonoulli, pre- 
sentibus aliis, ubique recursis spatits deambulant, 

‘ Spectantes terram, manibus post terga rejectis,’ 
et succinentes sibi melancholico murmure, cujus harmoniam nec 
ipsi, nec alii, sed solus qui eos vexat Cornelius intelligere potest. 
Objectum Coruelii sunt res, actiones et verba. Res, ut calcei, 
vestes, uxor, ligna, candele, sanitas, morbus, vinum, virgines, 
Cerevisia, compotatores, corrivales, pulices, pediculi, quanrque 
primo decuisset loco poni, pecunia, et similes. Actiones, ut si 
quis cucurbitari se novit, quod tamen mutari nequit : si patientiam 
Socratis addiscere quis teneatur : si quem pulices infestant, ubi 
capere dedecet: si puella superciliosa, que se Dianam aut Ju- 
nonem esse credit, ne nimis demissa aut humilis videatur, pro- 
cum suum asperivs repudiavit, quem tamen perdite amat, et 
reverti iterum atque instare tacite exoptat; ille vero nihil de ea 
sollicitus, aliam, quod aiunt, quercum excutit. Verbo, ut si 
lepus quidam, cui cor in caligte, Thrasonis alicujus minis per- 
terrefactus, pacem et requiem emit, aliquot Joachimicis, aut du- 
catis, aut florenis in convivigm commune exhibitis; memor 
istius Meronis in. xi. Nulla salus bello, pacem te poscimus 
omnes: et illius sacri, Pacem inter vos alite, Marc. 9, 24, &c.” 


Second thoughts, says a Cambridge prize poem, are best; 
and as we feel some misgivings lest what has amused us should 
wot be equally amusing to some of our readers—lest, in short, 
we should be unintentionally instrumental in inflicting Corne- 
linus on them, we have determined to shorten our extracts, and 
eonclade with afew of the “ Corollaria” subjoined to this cu- 
lous tractate :~— 

Cor. Grammaticum. -An Cornelius possit declinari? — Affir- 
mamus, preterquam in genitivo casu, (the case, wé presume, of 
such as are born of a Cornelious temperament,) quem non puta- 
mus esse declinabilem. 
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Dialecticum. An Cornelius in homine habeat respectum 
subjecti occupantis, an subjecti occupati? Posterius affirma- 
mus: nam falsum est, quod vulgus dicitur non habere Corne- 
lium. Nos enim Cornelium non habemus, sed Comelius nos 
habet. 

Musicum. Cornelius licet per omnes declinabiles casus 
possit capi, suavissimus tamen in ablativo statuitur; ibi namque 
vim suam exserit Lydius, teste Cassiodoro @. varjar. 40. . 

Astronomicum. Cui signo conveniat Cornelius in zodiaco ? 
respondemus, Capricorno per omnia. . 

Juridicum. An Cornelius possit contra Corneliosum agere 
interdicto Uti possidetis? Negamus, quia Cornelius vi possi- 
det, cul non datur hoc interdictum. ]. 1, §. ult. ff. Uti possidet. 

Physicum. Cornelium augmenti et decrementi esse. capa- 
cen, atque ita subjacere alterationi, arbitramur, contra Aristo- 
telem de generat. et corrupt. lib. 3, c. 33. 

Philologicum. Dubitatum meminimus, uter sit natura prior, 
ipsene Cornelius, an vero Cornéliosus. Hunc esse priorem 
statuimus, tanquam subjectum adjuncto suo. 

Mistoricum. An C. Cesar, cum acceptis vulneribus veste 
faciem tegeret jam moriturus, Cornelium habuerit ? Negamus : 
est enim boc.Cornelii genus irregulare. 





AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUTH OF’ 
‘HISTORY. 





‘a 'Truth severe in fairy fiction drest.” 


Tue persecutions of Alva and of Louis the X [Vth had a sen- 
sible effect on English commerce; for.we date the prosperity of 
our woollen manufactures from the arrival of the Flemings, and 
our silk trade from the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Yet 
if the trade of Flanders and France had been united, it would 
by no means have justified such a description as has been given 
of the trade of ‘Tyre—a description, which is not in the language 
of flattery or of praise, but of inspiration." Neither was the ruin 
of the trade of ‘Tyre a partial ruin; the city itself. fell after a 
very long and very severe siege, and its fall and the dispersion 
_of its inhabitants was effected by the same mighty monarch. who 

destroyed Jerusalem, and who conquered and dispersed the 


' See Isaiah chap, xviii, and Ezekiel chap.-xxvii.: 
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. Elamites, Moabites, Ammonites, and Egyptians.’ What then 
was the effect of conquests and dispersions to which history can 
furnish no parallel? ‘To say that they had‘no effect, is to say 
but little in favor of our philosophy and political economy, and 
to contradict the sure word of prophecy: to say that their effect 
is still to be found, is to acknowlege ‘that the search may be suc- 
cessful, and that our time will not be utterly wasted in making it. 

Letus begin by trying to discover the true sense of those words 
in which Isaiah mentions the songs of Tyre. “« After the end of 
seventy years shall ‘T'yre sing as an harlot.» ‘Take an harp, go 
about the city, thou harlot, that hast been forgotten; make sweet 
melody, sing many songs, that thou mayest be remembered.” _ 

What are we to understand by these expressions? If, as we 
have been told, they allude to the revival of the commerce of: 
Tyre, the metaphor does not seem very apt, for the noise and 
bustle of a sea-port have little resemblance to sweet melody ; 
neither does it seem very necessary, as mention 1s afterwards 
made of her merchandise and her bire. | Yet if we take ‘the ex- 
pressions in a more literal sense, where shall we find the songs 
of Tyre? The greatest part of our information concerning 
Tyre is derived from the Holy Scriptures : her restoration was 
prophesied and accomplished; but, from the time of Ezekiel to 
her final ruin by Alexander, we find nothing of the sweet me- 
lody and many songs which are mentioned by Isaiah. Perhaps’ 
a little attention to one word may remove our uncertainty. The 
songs were to be as the songs of a harlot, sweet, but false, per- 
verting and disguising the truth; and they may therefore be 
found in the fabulous history of the Greeks ; for we should bear 
in mind that the fabulous bistory of the Greeks, notwithstanding 
its contradictions, and impurities, and absurdities, must have had 
some foundation; it 1s an invention, and not a creation: for that 
‘‘ nothing can come of nothing,” will always be true when ap- 
plied to man. ‘We may add, and pervert, and falsify, and eni- 
bellish ; but we must have some material to work on—we cannot 
create: the wildest dream that was ever dreamt may be traced 
to an origin. ‘The cause and the effect may be as unlike as the 
_acorn and the oak ; but fabuloushistory, and every other lie ‘that 
was ever jnvented, was made out of something. Without further 
preface, therefore, let us attempt to reconcile the Bellerophon of 
fable, with that history which was given by inspiration, and 
which is true in all its particulars. 

The Bellerophon of Homer is mentioned in an episode; but 





1 See Jeremiah, chapters xlvi. xlvii. xlviti. and xhx. 
3 But see the marginal translation of our Bible. 
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his adventures are related with so much circumstance, that we 
may appear to act unwarrantably in considering them as a per- 
version of the truth. Mitford, however, has gone still farther, 
in asserting that Sisyphus, Glaucus, and Bellerophon, are “names 
to which poetry has given fame, but not delivered down to us 
as objects of history ;” and in neither mentioning nor allowin 
room for Proetus among the kings of Argos, and, as well as 
can discover, in making no provision for Diomed, Sthenelas, and 
Euryalus." We may, therefore, allow ourselves to pass over all 
smaller matters in the story of Bellerophon, and to confine our 
attention to the striking features which seem peculiar to him as 
an individual, We may collect from Homer, that Bellerophon 
came from a distant country ; that he brought letters or tokens, 
the meaning of which was concealed from him, and which con- 
tained an order for his destruction ; that he subdued a monster, 
which breathed fire, and had a lion’s head, a goat’s body, and a 
nial grad tail; that he conquered the Solymi and the Amazons 3. 
and that in the latter part of his life he experienced very great 
misery. To this account other authors added, that he caught 
the winged horse Pegasus ; thet he attempted to fy up to hea- 
ven, and was cast down. Let us begin by attempting to dis- 
cover what this monster or chimera really was. 

A burning mountain is still to be found in Lycia; and if we 
suppose that lions lived at the top of it, and goats in the mid- 
dle, and serpents at the bottom, we shall have the usual expla- 
nation of the Chimera. As for Bellerophon’s conquering it, 
that is quite avother matter. If the volcano still exists, we may 
infer that Bellerophon did not put it out; and if all the heroes 
of the present day were to try, they would probably do nothing 
more than burn their own fingers. On the other hand, if goats 
are put between lions and serpents, we shall not want any bero 
at all to deliver us from the goats. Let us then consider this 
monster as the fabulous emblem of three kingdoms. If we put 
the lion for Judah, we shall have the support of Scripture.. 
Jupiter was nursed by a goat; Mirerva’s shield, or egis, was 
covered with a goat’s skin; Pan’s lower half was that of a 
goat; and Egypt is represented as the mother of idolatry. If 
we infer from these circumstances that Egypt was represented 
by the goat, our inference will derive some support from ety- 
mology ; for in /Egis and Egypt, or, to use the Greek charac- 
ters, in Aiyis and Alyurros, we may trace a similarity. The 
_ dragon, or fiery serpent, may in like manver be made to allude to 
Ethiopia; which we may derive from two Greek words, the one 





1 See the sceond section of his first chapters. 
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- gigaifying fiery, and the other a serpent; so that the Chimera may 
stand for the three kingdoms of Judah, Egypt, and Ethiopia. The 
reader may startle at such an explanation; and his surprise will 
be increased by his being told, that in bad puns and in mistakes 
he must be content to find an explanation of many fables, which 
are thought to contain very elegant and tasteful allegories. 

But. why should the reader have taken for granted that Greek 
mature was very different from Eaglish sature, and that men are 
not the same in the same ewcumsetances! A lion tearing a 
cock was thought a fit emblem of the victories of Marlbo- 
rough; an H and an arrow are still recognised as an emblem 
of Harrow School. What are these but bad puns? As for 
mistakes, do we not laugh at the French for the gross blunders 
which they make in English names ; and was it very wonderful 
that an Englishman, who did not understand French, con- 
founded bras dor with brass door? A little reflection may 
perhaps convince the reader that blunders were very com- 
mon in clasagcal times: even now the lower classes will be 
found to turn a name which they do not understand into some- 
thing that is familiar to them. The Bellerophon of classical 
literature is the Billy rough-one of the sailor; the Bien-faisant 
ia turned into the boxrny pheasant ; the Boulogne mouth is 
represented by a bull and a mouth; the Mantichora is the 
man-tiger; and if the geologist searches for ayster-shells in 
Oyster-hill, the antiquary will correct his mistake by telling him 
that we bave confounded oyster and Ostortus. | 

Such then being the case in modern times, let us not fancy 
that they who spoke in Greek or Latin could make no blunders, 
because they spoke im Greek or Latin; but let us rather be 
guided by human nature, and admit that if a cock is an emblem 
of France or Gallia, the Chimmra ' may be an emblem of three 
kingdoms which Bellerophon conquered. . | 

In the Solymi, who fought so fiercely, we may recognise 
either the people of Elam, or the nation “terrible from the 
beginuing,” whose capital was Salem, or Solyma. -The Ama- 
zons of Homer differ from the Amazons of later authors, for 
every story gains in telling. The Priam of the [had is men- 
tioned not as the ally, but as the enemy of the Amazons; and 
nothieg is said by Homer to hinder us from supposing that hig 
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1 1f Chimera relates to fire, it is probably derived from the same 
root as shems, the Arabic word for sun; but I suspect that Himalayer 
is only the softened sound of Chimera, and that the roots of the first 
part of both words may be traced through Xeméey, Hiems, and Hiver, 
and those of the latter part through alpw, dnp, ara, and, with Cicero's 
ae ala. So that the meaning will be cold heights, or snowy moun- 

ains. 
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Amazons were of the same race as the Cimbri and Teutones, 
whose women did fight in battle, and who killed thew husbands 
if they fled. The female Eluths, or Calmucka, are still remark- 
able for their horsemanship; and if we join Hipp and Eluth, 
we shall perceive that Hippolyte the Amazon is not the idle 
coinage of a poet’s phantasy, but that the story arose from the 
bravery and horsemanship of the female Eluths. ‘ 

So far then the Bellerophon of fable is not -an ‘airy 
nothing.” If we place the Amazons near the Amisenus Sinus 
of the Euxine Sea, and allow the goat of the Chimera to be the 
emblem of Egypt, we shall easily find “a local habitation and a 
name” for Bellerophon’s conquests ; and their date may be fixed 
by Homer’s authority, who tells us that Sarpedon and Glaucus, 
two heroes of the Trojan war, were the grandsousof Bellerophon. 

If then we believe the Trojan war on the authority of Honier, 
why is Bellerophon to be denied a place in history ; and why are 
we content to believe in the high antiquity of the Grecian 
heroes, when we know that from the time of Eratosthenes to 
the present day, from the earliest attempt to the latest, neither 
labor nor ingenuity can give consistency to Grecian chronology? 

But leaving Bellerophon for the present, let us return to a 
conqueror whose antiquity should be no bar to bis notoriety. 
Nebuchadnezzar florished about 600 years before the birth of 
our Saviour, and consequently very long after Cadmus had .in- 
troduced letters into Greece, and long after Lycurgus had esta- 
blished his extraordinary.system, and given the Spartans a taste 
for. the songs of Homer, but only a short time before Pisistratus 
collected those songs, and became the patron of literature, 

Now if this is the case, why have profane historians taken 
so little notice of Nebuchadnezzar He was the golden head of 
the four great monarchies: he is styled “a king of kings” not 
by flatterers, but by prophets, one of whom declared that his 
dominion reached to the end of the earth; that wheresoever the 
éhildren. of: men dwelt, the beasts of the field-and the fowls of 
the heaven were given :into his hand, and that he was made ruler 
over them all: so that they who believe in revelation, should allow 
that Nebuchadnezzar was king over all the civilised world. 

If we seek for a notice of this mighty conqueror in classical 
history, we are told that he is: the same as the Labynetus of 
Herodotus ; that is to say, the same as he-who 1s commemorated 
for having assisted to make peace between Cyaxares and Aly- 
attes. ‘The Athenians and the other European Greeks.are said 
to have sent out colonies to. lonia, Molis, Doris, Byzantium, 
Italy, Sicily,: Cyrene, &c.: but if we ask what they-were 
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doing while Tyre and. Sidon, Moab:and Ammon, Egypt and 
Elam,: were overthrown, we shall be told that the Pythian 
games were first established at Delphi, and the first comedy 
was acted at Athens by Susarion and Dolon. A commerce 
which extended throughout the habitable world was ruined; 
Egypt -was laid waste for forty years; the Phoenicians were 
roaming about in search of a settlement; the outcasts of Elam 
had begun to penetrate into every country; the name of Ammon 
had perished, and the children of Ammon had begun their va- 
gabond life: but during this great convulsion and change, the 
forefathers of those who were so-very inquisitive after news, either 
koew nothing of what'was going on, or gave themselvesno con- 
cern at all about it." When will these absurdities open our eyes to 
the truth ? When shall we allow that what is written in Hebrew, 
is as good as what is written in Greek or Latin; and that to 
verify profane history, we must make it agree with the Bible? 

Perhaps the reader may now be prepared for assertions: 
which would have shocked him if they.bad been made sooner ; 
namely, that the Bellerophon of fable is the Nebuchadnezzar.of 
Scripture; and that the travels of the gods; the emigration of 
Inachus, Phoroneus, ASgialeus, Cecrops, Cadmus, Danaus, 
lon, Dorus, Xuthus, Camber, Brutus, &c. &c.; the wander- 
ings of Hercules and Aéneas, of the Pelasgi, and of the Tyr- 
rheni, must all be dated from the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar; 
and that the [liad and the Odyssey are two of the harlot songs.of 
Tyre, of Pheenician Tyre, the real and only Phcenix. 

But we will proceed gradually and slowly ; and first of all, 
let us finish with Bellerophon and Nebuchadnezzar. The dream 
which contained the. order for Nebuchadnezzar’s destruction 
was related by Nebuchadnezzar himself to Daniel, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar knew nothing of its meaning. We may remark also, 
that the hand-writing on the wall was not understood by ‘Bel- 
shazzar, and that he-was very anxious to have it interpreted. 
The dream of Nebuchadnezzar was verified at the end of twelve 
months, and Belshazzar and his empire were destroyed within a 
few hours after Daniel’s interpretation of the hand-writing. Pre- 
dictions so remarkable, and fulfilled in so remarkable a manner, 
and relating to the greatest empire in the world, would not be 
readily forgotten, and might easily pass into a proverb; but the 
letters of the fabulous Bellerophon: seem to have had -no bad 
consequences ; on the contrary, the gods befriended him both in 
his long journey and in the adventures which [obates imposed 
on him, and his success was such as to.lead to.a royal. alliance 
and sovereignty. His subsequent misery 1s not said to.-have 
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arisen from the letters, but from the hatred of all the gods ac- 


cording to Homer’s accoent, and from his own presumption 
according to other legends. Shall we believe that the proverb 
originated from the successful adventures of the fabulous Belle- 
ropbon ; of a hero for whom no place has been found m his- 
tory; or from the real and very remarkable and very public con- 
sequences which followed the interpretation of that dream which 
Nebuchadnezzar related, but did not understand; or of that 
hand-writing which appeared when Belshazzar. and a thousand 
of his lords were feasting, which none of the king’s wise men 
could read, and by which Belshazzar was greatly troubled and 
his lords were astonished? If we prefer a fable to reality, let 
us not talk of the philosophy of history ; or if we think that the 
proverb could not originate from the calamities of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, because it applies as well or better to Belghazzar, let 
us not boast much of the march of intellect : for there is hardly 
aman among us who does not confuse history by combinmg 
events which, though similar, did not happen at the same tine, 
and who by so doing does not allow that the perfect accuracy 
of an old tradition would be as suspicious as the minute agree- 
ment of two witnesses is thought in a court of law. Unless 
Bellerophea and bis adventures have a place found for them in 
profane history, 1 shall take leave to infer from the very exist-. 
ence of the proverb, that its origin and explanation must be 
sought in the history of Nebuchadnezzar or of Belshazzar; and if 
the reader allows that it originated from either of them, he makeg 
me a very important concession, for he so far at least allows 
that the songs of Homer have disguised and falaified the truth. . 

Let us now proceed from the letters to the conquests. That 
Nebuchadnezzar did make those conquests which Bellerophon 
is said to have made,—that is, that Nebuchadnezzar did conquer 
Elam, Judah, Syria, Ethiopia, and Egypt,—must be grauted by 
those who think that the Scriptures are true. And here it may 
be as well to mention, that the truth of the Scriptures is the 
axiom, or datum, or postulatum, call it which you will, on 
which my reasoning rests. It isa point which I do not intend 
to discuss, because it has been discussed sufficicatly, and because 
modern liberality is all on one side; so that unless the reader 
believes that all scripture was given by inspiration, he and [ are 
and must continue to be at variance. | ogee 

Homer has told us that Bellerophon was hated by all: the 
gods, but he has given no_reason for theirhatred. “When you 
can’t talk sense, talk metaphor,” said Curran ; and accordingly 
we have found a metaphorical meaning in expressions, of which 
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we could not make plain sense. The hatred of all the gods, 
means that Bellerophon was very unfortunate. Why and 
wherefore he was so unfortunate, we may find out at our lei- 
sure ; but if we take the words in their literal sense, we. may 
explain them by that decree in which Nebuchadnezzar ackaow- 
leged the power of the only true God, and which was very 
likely to offend all the idolaters. 

Let us now consider why in this and other instances later 
authors added to Homer’s story. Had Homer spoken the plain 
truth, the veneration in whieh that very great poet, though very 
false historian, was beld, would have prevented their additions 
and perversions from obtaming currency: | conclude, therefore, 
that Pegasus, and the flying up to heaven, and the being cast 
down, and the wandering in solitude and misery, form parts of 
the same fable, and that they are all to be explained by the 
history of Nebuchadnezzar. For the light and fiery Pegasus, i 
take the liberty of substitutmg the river-horse or hippopotamus 
of the Nile, until another substantial substitute 1s provided." 
The plunder of Egypt was decreed to Nebuchadnezzar, in re- — 
compense of his toil in besieging Tyre. In his great service agaist 
that city, every bead was made bald, and every shoulder was peeled 3 
yet he had no wages, and therefore he was to take the multitude and 
the spoil and the prey of Egypt, and it was to be the wages for his 
army. Riches generally produce presumption; so we may reason- 
ably suppose that the conquest of Egypt, or of Pegasus, was one 
cause of that proud speech, for which his kmgdom was taken 
from him, and he was driven from men; and so far the Belle- 
rophon of fable and the Nebuchadnezzar will ‘be found to be 
one and the same hero. They who chose to omit Nebuchad- 
nezzar-could not give Bellerophon a place in history, lest the 
confession of one imposture should lead to the discovery of 
others: for a lie, whether poetical or not, ts often upheld by 
the framer, not s0 much for its own sake, as for the sake of 
others, which must stand and fall with it. ; 

No two names can be less alike in sound than Bellerophon 
and Nebuchadnezzar. No two countries seem to have so little in 
common as those of the Greek and the Chaldean. I am bound, 
however, to attempt to discover a likeness in some particulars ; 
for the names evidently mean.something, and we are net to 
suppose that Lycia was taken at hap-hazard as a theatre for 
Bellerophon’s exploits. 





! The line with which Euripides begins his Helena, 
NeiAou pay alde xaddcwdpGeva: poal, 
should have Jed us to discover the truc origin of the Muses. 
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. We-will ‘first analyse the name: of the great Chaldean. 
It is spelt in many different ways; but in: all of ‘them, and 
in the name of his father-also, we-may perceive an allusion to 
Nebo; and Nebo may stend for the Babylonians, who wor- 
shipped Nebo. The father of Nebuchadnezzar toek Nineveb ; 
and Pul, though not the builder of Nineveh, is said’ to +have 
been the founder of its great power.” Ahmed: Pacha, the de- 
fender of Acre, was called Djezzar from his murderous habits ; 
and we may therefore be permitted to aseert, that in ‘Tiglath- 
pileser and Nabopolassar, &c. -eser and -assar signify destroyer: 
so that Nabo-pol-assar, the name of the father of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, was, like Genghis Khan, and Pharaoh and Abimelech,:a 
title rather than a proper name. Ad or Adad, or Hadad or 
‘Ader, will be found to allude to Syria; and the reader may have 
observed that the rough aspirate in many words is first softened 
and then omitted, though ‘the omission of it may be thought 
vulgar, The wh im whole was probably so sounded as to dis- 
tinguish whole-from hole. Whole, however, is now pronounced 
like hoje ; and in what we call cockney pronunciation, though. it 
is-by no means confined to.the natives of London; hole becomes 
ole. So. in Hebrew: py is. by some pronounced H Heth. or 
Cheth, by some Heth; and those who adopt the vowel-points, 
tell us. very gravely that 71-or He has no sound at alt." . If then 
the elegance which forbids loud or. harsh utterance does play 
these changes with the aspirates, let us suppose that Nebu-chad 
alludes both: to Nebo or. Babylon, and to Hadad or Syria; -by 
adding Esar, the etymologist will fiuda clue to the sense of Ne- 
huchadnezzar ; and if he has either love or patience for tracing 
the genealogy of syllables and Jetters, and their adventures ‘in 
different languages, he will probably not lose-his labor. And so 
much for Nebuchadnezzar. * 

If we: take. the Greek name as we: find it .in Homer, it 4is: 
Bellerophontes : phontes is allowed to signify a slaughterer; 
and we are told that Bellerophontes got:his. name from killing 
bis uncle Bellerus, Unluckily, Homer’ knows nothing of this 
Bellerus, and no one else can.make any thing of him. . Bellerus 
is in fact one of those convenient suppositions by. which the river 
is 80. often turned ‘to meet the bridge. ‘* Bel boweth down : Nebo 
a aha I SA PSE I IT PO SE TS I I I EEO SEO SFO EE EEE LEIS 

: 1 Cham, Ham, Ammon; Guillaume, William; -yata; ala; xauel, humus ; 
and the change of the Latin Cicero or Kikero into our Cicero or Sisero, 
may serve to show how much we consult ease in our pronunciation. 
_ As for He, it is allowed sometimes to be an aspirate ; Eusebius; how- 

ever, He with epsilon, (see Prep. Evan.) Aleph is allowed to have the 

power of hin hour ; which is equivalent to the power of an Irish degree 
in the English Inns of Court. ; | 
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stoopeth.” Do not Bel and Nebo correspond ?. and in.Aram.and 
Arabia, and Ar and Er, may we not find a correspondent for Kad 
or Chad? If so, Bellerophontes and Nebuchadnezzar, nutwith- 
standipg the difference of their sound, are similar in sense. 

It remains to close this long and tedious investigation by:a 
comparison of the different countries. ‘T'wo lines of. the.cata- 
logue, and these two the last of the catalogue, comprise the 
description of Sarpedon and. of Glaucus, and of that Lycia which 
had been ruled over by Bellerophon: -so that we have. little 
else. in the catalogue than the names of Lycia and .Sarpedon to 
guide us. Luckily both these names can be made to bear. an 
allusion to fire, and we know that the Chaldeans were worship-_ 
pers of fire. Sirius and the Sirocco, Zoroaster or. Zerdusht, 
‘Servius the Roman king, the Surtur of Northern mytho- 
logy, and other names, may serve to show that the first syllable 
_of Sarpedon may allude to fire; and the titles of Apollo, the 
heathen god of Hight, are so frequently connected with Lycia, 
as to justify our supposing that Lycia was so called from its 
fiery mountain.. But what has Lycia to.do with .Zabianism, 
and the.Chaldean worshippers of fire? : A curious little circum- 
stance may serve to show that they are not unconnected. We 
may learn from Bochart and: Michaelis and Schneider, that the 
Zabatus of Xenophon and.the modern Zab, and the Lycus of 
other Greeks and the Diaba or Diava of -Ammianus, are the 
. same river, Now Zab is Hebrew for a wolf, and Lycus or.ra- 
ther Aixo¢g ia Greek fora wolf; so that they who called the heathen 
god of light Lycius, and worshipped him under that title, differed 
from the Zabians in name rather than sense: Zab, Diava, and 
day; Lycius, AvxaBas, Loxias, lux, lukewarm, lew, light ; and /ow 
in Scotch, and doge and loga, all seem to be of the same family." 

But the Chaldeans of Scripture were very gay in their dress; 
very uncouth or unintelligible in their. speech ;.and after the 
fall of Babylon they were held in little repute. by other nations. 
These are remarkable facts; what have they: to do-with the 
Lycians? If Glaucus wore golden armouir, he was as gay as 





1 For loge and loga, see Low in Jamieson’s Dictionary. As I hope 
to prove that the tradition of Camber and Brutus -is founded in fact, I 
may be permitted to hint that the Zi of our Cymry was not unknown 
in Asia. We have softened the sound of Li in Lloyd, but we may re- 
cognise it in Floyd ; and in the same manner, perhaps, Phlegyas, who, 
by the bye, is placed under a logan-stone, and the Ligyes, and the 
Leleges, all seem to relate to the worshippers of light. But what will 
the reader think, when I shall attempt to prove that Phiegyas and. his 
daughter are Levi and Dinah? ‘Yet Levin is our old word for light- 
ning. If the reader will not allow the Sar in Sarpedon to allude to fire, 
he will, perhaps, allow a relationship between Glaweus and glow, 
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needs be, anda little gayer too; but we must ako bear in mind 
that although the Leleges are not mentioued in the second boek 
of the Iliad, they are mentinned in three other books, and more- 
over that the Carians were close neighbors and apparently 
ou very good terms with them, Nastes, a chief of the Carians,' 
seems to have been gayer than Glaucus, fer he is mentioned as 
wearing gold like a girl; and although there was a variety of 
Janguages among the forees of Priam, and we are told that by 
-* barbarians’ we may understand all who were not Greeks, 1¢ ts 
very clenr that the Carians are the only people whom Homer 
calls barbarous in their speech. 

Here then are some circumstances which may deserve notice. 
The Leleges are not mentioned im the catalogue, though a speech 
of Aiueas shows that they had been actively engaged in the 
-war. Nastes the Carian wore gold like a gl, and the 
arjans alone are characterised as being of barbarous speech. 
We are told by Herodotus that the Cariaus invented crests for 
the helmets, and devices or ornaments for the shields; and we 
may learn that the Carian of the Greeks and the Cardax of the 
- Persians, though fond of fighting, were not much honored by 
those who used their services. Car, Kars, the Carchi, Cardax, 
Carduchus, Koordistan, and Chaldea,* will be easily connected 
by those who have compared moder and ancient geography; and 
they will find that the Ligyes of Herodotus came from the same 
quarter: so that a connexion, though too obscure perhaps for 
the general reader, and not accurately traced in this place, will be 
found to exist between the Bellerophon of fable and the Nebu- 


chadaezzar of Scriptere, in etymology, geography, and history ;? 





? Nastes or Amphimachus: it matters not which. 

? Homer .makes Bellerophon come from Ephyre, and the old name 
of Halicarnassus was Zephyre ; but I do not pretend that the Caria of 
Asia Mimor is the ancient Chaidea. The Chaldeans were maraaders 
as early as the time of Job; and it is remarkable that the Septuagint, 
both in Genesis and Nehemiah, translates the Hebrew “ Aur of the 
Chasdim,” or, as we call it, “ Ur of the Chaldees,” by the country or 
dand (xépa) of the Chaldwi. From this and from the marauding habits 

- of the Chahtouns, E-woutd concinde that their settlements, tike those of 
the Tartars, were moveables rather than fixtures. 

Aur signifies light or fire ; and the etymologist may easily derive the 
Freaeh jour, and perhaps the Turkish term Giaoxr, from it. 

. signifies to speak barbarously ; and as the Chaldeans became 
omarkable for the fineness of their clothing, perhaps Carbasa is derived 
from them. 

3 Kare, lately taken by the Russian General, is not far from the 
Chalybes ar Chaldect of D’Anville; but the similarity between the ya- 
£abond, fortune-telling and irreclaimable Gipsies, Cariams and Chal- 
deans s#oms strongest in these four points: Ist. The Carians are cha- 
racterised as fapBapégwvos by Homer. Isaiah (xxxiii. 19.) charac- 
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and they who think the inference too extraordinary to be true, 
who cannot believe that fable is a perversion of scriptural truth, 
ought to be as scrupulous in. other matters, and not swallow a 
camel by believing that so great a conqueror as Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and so great a dispersion as he effected, interested the Greeks 
so little, that they went on very merrily with their shows, and as 
it seems took no notice at all of what was going on abroad! 

Let me remind the reader that my main argument is this : 
“‘ We must find a place in profane history for Nebuchadnez- 
zar," and the dispersiéns of Elam, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and 
Egypt, if we maintain that profane history is true,—unless we 
deny the truth of the Scriptures.” 

Resting here for the present, we will take-a yet bolder flight 
in the next article, and endeavor to show that the Pelasgi of 
profane ‘history and the Ammonites of Scripture are still to be 
found in the Gipsies; the original Druids and Dervishes and 
Dryads, and Fauni, and Fays and Fairies, and Fakirs and 
Brownies. Ss 
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QO.i1™ supioum in vallibus Appulis, 
Claro ruinis Hesperiis jugo, 
Lauru coronabant palumbes 
Idaliz patriaque myrto 
Vatem Sabioum :* Me Genius loci 
Mira jacentem lusit imagine, 
Glauca salictorum ‘sub umbra 
Cum placidos peterem sopores : 





terises the Chaldeans in the same manner. 2dily. The Carian women 
were noted for staining ivory ;.the Carians first used crests; and what 
was called an Ionian dress, was properly a Carian dress: see Herndvu- 
tus, 1.5. c.80. Will not this suit the Chaldeans? Srdly. ‘The Chal- 
deans were much addicted to astrology. We may learn from Pliny, 
Clemens, and Eusebius, that the Carians were no strangers to augury 
and astrology. 4thly. The Carians were mercenaries; they fought 
: i tly, and were little esteemed. Was not this the fate of the Chal- 
eans? 

| Bryant has shown that Shishak or Sesac is not Sesostris. It would 
not be difficult to show that Sesostris is Nebuchadnezzar. 

? Hor. Od. 111. iv. 9. “ Me fabulosz Vulture in Appulo,” &c. Valtarc 
M. situs ad Aufidum, prope abest a Cannis. 
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Me fluctuantis sopiit Aufidi 
Auditus egro rivus anhelitu 
Meestoque riparum susurro, 
Flebilius geminare murmur, . 


Singultientes inter arundines :— 
_ Mox et nigrantes Hannibalis manus 
Sonare, turriteque™ turme 
Et peditum glomerare nimbi 


Visi repente; et signa micantibus 
Volare campis; en! Nomadum tremunt 
Crist, pharetratique Mauri, et 
Purpurei rutilant [beri ! - 


Invicte Mavors! Romulidum sator! 
Fugere, fugere Ausoniz manus! - 
Undaque Cannenses Latina 
Cede tepent, superante Poeno. 


Poenus per Alpes, per rigidum gelu, 
Per stricta vinclis saxa adamantinis 
Perrupit, insultansque clivis 
Institit Italie cubantis : 


Qualis latentem pumicibus cavis 
Nidum et columbam despicit insciam, 
Innixus alarum sonanti 
Remigio, Jovis acer ales.— - 


Illi trisulcorum atria fulgurum, 
Brumeque sedes, castraque nubibus 
Vallata, ferratumque limen 
Objicibus patuit solutis : 


Ex quo parentem suspiciens puer, - 
Parvasque dixit projiciens manus,— 
“QO, cui sepulcralem cupressum - 
Et piceas ferimus.corollas,— 


Si Tu vireto myrtifero latens. 
Sanctasque valles-et siliias:colis, " 
Si te. reluctantem fatigat 
' Spretus amor, veteresque cure,— 
nena ee 
’ Elephantum, sc. 


? aienone obstrinxit juramento, ad aram in fano Didonis. Sil. Ital. 
i. 81. : 
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Pheenissa Dido !—Te precibus piis 
Divam' vocamus progenies Tua : 
En! fraudis infideque dextre : 
Dardanidum Tibi partus * Ultor !— 


Ultore me, non expedient choros 
Festis diebus Romulez nurus, 
Nec sponsa votivam recepto 
Texuerit philyram marito. 


Getula, fas est, nutriat Appulas 
Leena capras: Me Priami domo . 
Natisque famosi latronis 
Nulla dies sociabit unquam ; 


Dum flectat axem in gramine Martio 
Romana pubes; dum Capitolio 
Palma coronati quadrigis 
Hesperios referant triumphos.”— 


Fertur ? loquentes ethere lurido 
Audisse voces, et rutilum Jovem 
Vidisse, convulsumque magna 
Sidereum laquear ruina. 


Duxitque tollens Ipse manu Deus 
Vastas per Alpes, in Ligurum nigra 
Vineta, preetextasque myrto 
Enidani resonantis undas. 


Magaum ille terrorem intulit accolis 
Dulcis Timavi et matribus Umbrie :. 
Illum triumphali quadriga et: 
; Fulmineo rapidum tumultu 


Sensit reducte ripa Placentiz ; 
Sensere valles, grataque Fesule 
Dumeta Sylvano, chorisque 
Capripedum, taciteeque laurus : 


LE TE TD I NS NTE ITE ETE EE GEO IN SI I a STREET TIO I OE 


1 Justin. xviii. 6. 

* Dido imprecatur jam moritura, Virg. Ain. iv. 625. “ Exoriare ali- 
quis nostris ex ossibus Ultor /” ubi Hannibalem putatur cogitasse. 

? Liv. xxi. 22. “ Fama est visum ab eo juvenem divina specie, atque 
Le pened cum fragore coeli nimbum: proinde sequi jussus,” &c. of. 
ad Sil. iii. 181. | 
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Hlum—, Velinj sulphureus liquor, 
Canens genistis, et Trebiz palus, 
Alnique nutantesque * taxi et 

Puniceo Trasymenus setu.- 


- Quin et minaces horruit mpetus 


Romana virtus, ne Balearibus 
Lucos* Aventinos et ipsum 
Frangeret arietibas Quirinum. 
Atqui furentis detinuit gradum 
Non auspicatis seditiontbus 
Devota Carthago, ruensque 
In furias sibi luctuosas. 


Flevitque * jentig passibus Hannibal | 
Suz recedens arce Calabriz, et 
Pinus+ Tarentinas, et albi 
Pascua respiciens Galesi. 


»Flevit, recedens noo aliter, Getas 
Quam si remotos et Scythia nivem 
Mutaret apricis sucrum 
Litoribus Libycoque ccelo. 
Dixitque tandem victus : ‘‘ Avi mala 
Domum redibo, Castra Ego Punicis 
Romana sub portis, et hostem 
Aspiciam vacuas per edes 
Superbientem: proh! patrie domus 
Deserta! Te non Scipiade furor, 
Non tra Marcelli ruentis 
Edomauit, Fabieve fraudes ; 


Te perfidorum dextera civium et 


Turpes triumphi ; Te Superam mands ;— 


Excessit, evulsis fragore 
Porticibus, furibunda Juno, 


- Excessit aris!—Quicguid erit, tamen 


Rome superbas non Ego per vias 
Deducar, exosus Quirinum 
Hannibal, Ausoniosque Divos. 


1 Terre sc. motu, dum ibi pugnaretur, Liv. xxiv. 31. 
3 e ‘ 


* Liv. xxvi. 10. Liv. xxx. 20. * Propert. ii. 34. 
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Non hoc videbo dedecus—Ibimus, 
Letas beatorum ibious insulas, 
Qua, functus ingrato labore, 
Elysio-requiescit antro - 


Parens Hamilcar; qua comitem vocat 
- Me nunc parenti redditus Hasdrubal, 
Et jam profecturum sub umbras 

Conqueriide nimium morari,.” 


CHR. WORDSWORTH, 


COLL. 88S. TRIN. SCHOL. 





EPIGRAMMATA. 





dy 88 welpg Siapalvera 
Gy tis oxerepos yérnprat.—Pinpar. 


“ Waaras ’Abnvain, rl eras, aromoy yeakoioa ;” 
ws dp’ ibn ralvav réka woravoc * Epws. 
“od we xaddyv Perso xayyaléney aperépoiosy, 
ciperépwy Bertuv phwore yeurapevny’— 
GAN’ aye, 8d5 petro fwrap enor byypioas diorois* 
alra ytra°—py 0s Sotoe be, py yerdons® 
ws yae tuol,—rd xparos, Td payns arep, ob xphrog tory 
42 apery weloas apmogos, odx apery.” 





wbAN’ ialoraro Epya, xaxés 8 iyeloraro xdyra.—Hom. 


PI@MENTA quidam,—coccinum, violaceum, 

Nigrum, crocotum, vtreum, subalbidum, 

Et quicquid est colorum ubique gentium, 

Una coactum temperabat assula.— 

Quid multa ?—magno fecerat molimine 

Furvam ' paludem lividissimi luti. © 
Sic, mi Juventi, quum velis nescire‘nil, 

Et in cerebri quatuor unciis tui 

Omnes ubique temperes scientias,~— 

Nz tu colorem non facie hercle,—sed lutum. 


CHR. WORDSWORTH, 
COLL. 8S. TRIN. SCHOL. 





! Notum est, ceterorum colorum mistura farvum effici. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 
TroiLtus AND Cressipa. Act 8. Sc. 3. 
ULYSSES. ACHILLES. 


Ut. Time hath, my Lord, a wallet at bis back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes : : 
Those scraps are good deeds past ; which are devoured 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done: Perseverance, dear my Lord, 
Keeps honor bright: To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; 
For honor travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast ; keep then the path ; 
For Emulation hath a thousand sons, 
That one by one pursue: If you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an enter’d tide they all rush by, 
And lead you hindmost ; — 
Or, like a gallant horse fallen in first rank, 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 
O’errun and trampled on: Then what they do in present, 
Though less than yours in past, must o’ertop yours : 
For Time is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand ; 
And with his arms outstretch’d as he would fly, 
Grasps-in the comer: Welcome ever smiles, 
And farewell goes ont sighing. O, let not virtue seek 
’ Remuneration for the thing it was; 
For beauty, wit, 
High birth, vigor of bone, desert in service, 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating Time. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,— 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 
' And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. 
The present eye praises the present object : 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
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That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax ; 

Since things in motion sooner catch the eye, 

Than what not stirs. ‘The cry went once on thee, 4 
And still it might ; and yet it may again, 

If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, 

And case thy reputation in thy tent ;- 

Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of late, 

Made emulous missions ’mongst the gods themselves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. 


CHR. WORDSWORTH, 
COLL. SS. TRIN. SCHOL. 





IDEM GRACE REDDITUM. 


OAYSZEYY. AXIAAEYS. 


O4. *Avak, dépes wypav tw’ dmorosy yodvos, 
Gwou xopiles mruyinds Andy tpopds, 

tH duoyaploross yapiosy Eco xcopevy. 
tad ix madam xAacuar ev Sommerer 
mod wexparyypev’ gor) xab BeBpwpevar, 
miduxey apts, xa rAzAnb’ avdapepoy. 

70 yoo tyecbas tov memgaypivey ampit, 
cule Te naAAIpeyyes eUxAslas Hdos. 

08 air’ dweimav, olawep ravorAla 
Merhapmayns Tis, exmoday Exphuvaro 

APY ATE LYD YaAUpIaY aYaALaTI. 

1! dépracas, roy btey dpracas oriBoy, 
avdokia yap kv aorevois sdosmopal, 

iY ov TpEas Tis, LH) OU povortiBis Spajscoy. 
xparel, xeaTE TU Tis Od0v, CHAos yap ovv 
téxveov Qureves pueloy BrAaotypara, 
tourey 8 idebiis mas oe tis xuvyyerel. 
col 8 ixxaidevros } wecrdyros sxdpomou, 
"wesomer Ovts por pepeig xAvd@vin 
Owepléours, Aolabsov AsAoswOrss. 

xad piv agoxeloe y’ ixradyy, yameumeris 
AAKTIOPA ToITw EoyaTHY TeTAYLEVOIS, 
dg ebyevns tis Tarmos tv wocmoss meray, 
matoupevds Te xa) xaTrermoonevos. 
tolyap ta rourwy aptiug elpyacpever 
vinay TA COU madasd, xay pellw xupy, 
was’ tar’ avaynn® mpofevov yap sirpémov 
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dpyeis ‘fosxer abodoorpdooss ypévec, 

. Gorag 8s Gypas rods wav Eogpcopsveus 
pobre syeipdc, row Seb ven Aude 
mTNVOIG inagier kynaray werdopacsy 
paideds ye toivey Pooipsalercs vers, 
ro 8 iksdvre Opivds bo bpdororos. 
pi dita wpos Osaw at per) Gnpeucaseo 
cod aply yeviodas plabov’ edyivere ydp 
&AX, Hodvncis, xaddron}, xpobupla, 
Quadrys, tpas, avvora,—aavl awa Adyo, 
xpovev Pbovodvros xal Prrowoyou xAda. 
tuguale yap Evyyevis xndevpars ! 
guois Euvawres xavras, ws bpoppddors | 
gnuats bxadvei vedyor ayralo pare 
xaleep madraiols oy NMaTIY ReTAaCBLEVa, 
Pasce 8 xquop rH xvoalaucay xcvy | 
Aero xporiady rob XOvEL Key peor pevoU" 
fuuay 0 ixacrros 1d Euvdy oéBery Egu. 
ngis talra, nj, Ségurre, Oxvpasoys eri, 
Sboduey’ al vow “EAAav0s ravyypets 
Aiavra woornuvotes Taw ydp doteroy 


Popa, WEPYNEY eUpids AAdoLOV - 
Bpcresoy Gmc, Tog D &xiwHTOICW od. 
Rakis piv falbqpos yy wheres cébey, 
xed vitv'cdy ely, wal wads yevioeras, 
al ny ov xgoas caurdy indinw ragw, 
oxyvas TE TAY THY NANI Ec Ppayiopévyy 
Gpakess, 6 woAAR THE kgiorevoas dop, 
ardrous 6 mpakes ty Jeois tmidbdvous, 
6 xpos vepaw aurAray dppioas “Apny. 
CHR. WORDSWORTH, 
CQLL. SS. TRIN. SCHOL. 








ENGLISH PRIZE POEM. 


THE INVASION OF RUSSIA BY NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


erg Bt Salpcov ex” dyBpl Cepug, 
otwor abyotrr’ Bay dunxdvors 
. Staus Adwabvoy, ob3° SwepSiorr’ Sxpay.— AiscuyL, Eum. 680. 


Rung, boldiy ride! for thee the vernal gale 
Breathes life and fragrance o’er the teeming vale ; 
For thee the Seine, for thee the glassy bay 
Laughs in a revelry of golden day ; 
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And o’er the wave the: mantling ymeyards throw. 
Their purple fruits, that in the mirror glow: . 
Heaven lives and beams for. thee: then boldly ride, 
Pageant of Gaul, and fair Italia’s pride | 
Proudly thy eagle soars, thy: banners streau 
In crimson folds, that mock the Sun’s pale beam. 
Proudly thy coursers neigh, and pant to tread 
Muscovia’s dust, and spurn the slumbering dead. 
“* I hear® a voice—it cried—To arms! advance !— 
“*J see the star of Austeslitz and Frauce.” 

‘‘ Speed !”-They have sped—murmuring o’er bill and plain, 
Like the far murmur of the sleepless main— 
Wave after wave, a flood of silver light ; 
Oh! that so fair a day shall soon be plunged in night! 

Awake ! ye Spirits—if on Niemen’s shore 
Ye sleep, or listen to thé mjdnight roar 
Of tumbling cataracts,—if ye love to play 
On the white foam, and course the dashing spray— 
I call ye now—on yon grey ‘steep arise, | 
And wake the slumbering legions of the skies; 
Shout to the tardy winds and stagnant air, 
And rouse the vengeful thunder from his lair ! 
Proclaim to him, who vaunts that none shall stay 
His arm, outstretch’d, omnipotent to slay: 
Proclaim—, that pale Disease, the withering form 
Of Desolation, and the sweeping storm, 
They quail not, shrink not, from the haughty foe— 
They have encamp'd, and they will overthrow !— 
Slowly and darkly o’er the pine-tree groves 
The brooding mass of devastation moves ;* 
It moves, it comes ! from skies convulsed and riven 
The tempest leaps, the artillery of heaven 
Peals from the clouds, the afrowy lightning’s gleam 
Glares on the snows, and gilds the livid stream : 
The thunder growls around, and wildly sings 
* Of banquets soon to be, with sullen mutterings. 


Dost thou, proud Chief, the voice of anguish hear, 
And drop, when others weep, thy pitying tear? 
Ab! se—theu must not weep! but calmly see 
Eyes glazed in death, grow dim, and die on thee ; 


a neem ae ees pene een eon een ae ne eee 

' Segur i. p. 68. “ Do you see that star above us?” .p 73. * Who-calls 
me?” p. 109. “ Are we not the soldiers of Austerlitz?” these are the 
words of Napoleon. Of his belief in his fortunate staz, dee Perter’s 
Campaign, p. 352. 3 ke ne ee 

? Seguri. 119. The Emperor had scarcely passed over.the river (Nie- 
men) when'a rumbling sound began to agitate the air. This .was con- 
ceived to be a fatal presage. 
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And smile where others smile not; sights forlorn 

Must be but dreams; aod bursting hearts thy scorn { 

Ah! canst thou hear that faint and stifled cry, 

And mock a dying father's agony ? 

Ten thousand fathers there in silence sleep, 

Around their bier no wife, no children weep ; 

The Vulture screams, the Eagle hovers nigh, 

Flaps its dark wing, and wheels around the sky. 

By moaning gusts their requiems are sung, | 

Theirs is the storm’s wild how], the thunder's tongue ; 

Their shroud, yon leaden sea of floating gloom, - 

Yon white and heaving mounds their only tomb ! 

Ten thousand widows there beside thee tread, 

Ten thousand orphans wail around thy bed :— 

Canst thou thus slay, and sleep ?—Then hie thee on! 

By orphans’ tears thy festivals are won— 

Burn, vanquish, spoil !—but ah! thy star* is dim ! 

For One—the mighty God—thou canst not vanquish Him ! 
HE saw the scarlet banner wildly spread 

O’er yon black waste, the city of the dead ; 

He saw the victor ride in gorgeous state, 

Through fair Smolensko, houseless, desolate ; 

And smile amid the dust and matted gore, * 

The formless wreck of what was man no more. 

He hears the triumph’s peal, that frantic cry, 

By winds, his heralds, wafted to the sky— 

Great God of vengeance! Not to Thee they raise 

The anthem’s voice, the chaunted hymn of praise : 

Havoc to them is dearer than thy heaven ; 

Their hallelujahs are to Carnage given ! 


The spires > of Moscow glittering from afar 
In the pale lustre of yon silver star, 
Her steel-clad bastions, and embattled walls, 
Her domes, her fanes, and gold-bespangled halls, 
No more the minstrel’s midnight music hear, 
No vocal strains her silent gardens cheer :— 
Save where yon holy quire, * in pure array, 
Through the gray portal treads its lonely way : 








1 See the first Note. 


s Segur, 1. 227—233, speaks of “ heaps of smoking ashes, where lay 


human skeletons dried and blackened by the fire.” 


'? Moscow was called the City of the Golden Spires—its houses were 


covered with polished iron. 


* Segur ii. 17. Their priests headed the procession: turning their eyes 
once more towards Moscow, they seemed to be bidding a last farewell to 


their holy city. 
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They with soft notes, that sigh upon the gale, 
Wake the sad echoes of: the sleeping vale ; 
Breathing, fair city, in a dirge to thee, 

Their sweetest, calmest, holiest melody ;, 

And cast, as o’er the mountain’s brow they wind, 
A mournful glance, a long last look behind. 


"Tis past, for ever—see! aloft they fly, 
Yon smouldering flakes upfloating to the sky ;— 
Till the moon fades beneath the lurid stream, 
Blotted from heaven, or shoots a ghastly beam.— 
As some fond mourner, with averted eyes, 
Kindles the pile on which a parent lies; 
Thy children, Moscow, rear thy funeral pyre, 
Plant the red torch, and fan the pious fire.— 
For wilt thou, wilt thou thy Destroyer greet, 
Drest with the garlands of thy own defeat ? 
Or bid thy vaulted domes with loud acclaim 
Attune their echoes to a Tyrant’s name ; 
Or see by feet unblest thy temples trod, | 
And blood-red Eagles waved above the shrine of God ?— 
Thou wilt not! Therefore with glad eyes I see 
The golden flame—the flame that sets thee free! 
Thy fretted aisles, thy burnish’d columns bow; 
Rejoice, rejoice ! thou art triumphant now. 
There, there! from street to street with dreary roar 
Their yellow tide the rampant billows pour, 
And whirl’d by winds that sweep tempestuous by, 
Point their red spires, and sail along the sky. 


_ Tyrant of Earth! what art thou? not to thee 
Crouch the proud surges of yon lurid sea— 
In vain on Kremlin’s height with pallid stare 
I see the scowl above the flames’ red glare, 
And bid them make thee partner of their joy, * 
And leave thee something,—something to destroy. 
These smoking piles—is this thy conquering reign ? 
' Those voiceless streets, that desolated plain? 
Thy throne,—yon scarr’d and solitary tower, — 
Rock’d by the winds, and channel'’d by the shower 2 
Thy train,—shall they thy splendid deeds declare 
With their wan lips, and bless thee for despair ? 
Go! hunt the clouds, and shout it to the gale, 
And let the night winds learn the vaunted tale ! 
Go! bid the sky with acclamations ring, 
And bellowing storms thy boasted conquest sing ! 


253, 


ge SDC 


' Virg. Aversi tenuere facem. 
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Tell of the feats thy own right hand bas done, 
Unblest of God,—thy own right hand alone ! 
Proclaim,—that thou with uarelenting eye 

Couldst boldly see thy legions faint and die ; 

Couldst o'er yon waste thy grasping reign advance, 
Aud buy a desert with the blood of France !— 

No marble here thy blazon’d name shall bear, 

Nor storied wall thy streaming trophies wear, 

No deluged streets shall feast thy thirsting ken 

With one vast death, with hecatombs of men ! 
Though Russia curse thee, Gaul shall curse thee more— 
That crimson flood, it was thy country’s gore! 

Ah! canst thou yon forsaken suppliants* see 

Extend their mute, their pallid hands to thee? 

Creep to the gate, and in the portal stand 

Of yon dark house of woe, a ghastly band ?— 

For thee, they left soft Gallia’s fragrant gales, 

Their own dear hill, their own domestic vales. 

For thee !—they trod for thee Muscovia’s wild 

And withering wastes, where Summer never smil’d, 
And blackening woods, where sighs the waving pine,— 
And, that their eyes thus wildly glare, ’tis thine ! 
—Yet he did calmly pass without a sigh, 

And when for France they ask’d him, bade them die! 


But thou, ? whose breast with holier ardour fed, 
'Glow’d for thy country; for thy country bled; 
I hail thee, Patriot ! and with Moscow's flame 
Will write the glories of thy deathless name. 
Patriot ! whose dauntless soul could brook to see 
Moscow in ashes laid, or Moscow free ;— 
Enslaved,— it could not brook—for who would dwell 
A splendid captive in a painted cell ? 
Better in dungeons and in gloom to pine, : 
Than feast in halis which were, and are not thine ! 
What boots the branching roof, the pillar’s mould, 
The foliaged shaft, the cornice dipp’d in gold ? 
If prostrate man a Tyrant’s rod adore, 
And crouch a menial where he reign’d before. 
Then, who exults not? though the fitful breeze 
. Sigh o’er thy rifted pier, and crumbling frieze, 











t Segur, ii, p. 181.‘ When they (the sick in the hospitals) saw the 
army repass, and that they were about to be left behind, the least in- 
firm crawled to the threshold, and extended towards us their supplica- 


ting hands.” 


Count Rostepchin—by whose advice Moscow was set on fire by the 


Russians. 
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Desolate Moscow !—for around thy grave 

Stern Virtue rears her freshest architrave, 

And Faith and patriot Love with lock’d embrace 

Entwine their arms, and guard the silent place. 

Pale Memory twines a cypress wreath for thee, 

- Clasps thy cold urn, the ashes of the free,— 

And Granta bids her youthful bards relate 

How bright iu life thuu wert, in death how great! 

Though guardian Heav'n bas made, with kindlier care, 

Her sons as free as thine, herself more fair ; 

She mourns thee! though ber new-born columns shine, 

To hail her Patriot PRINCE more blest than thine ; 

Though vernal flow'rs her happier Muses bring, 

And grace his fostering hand, who bade them siug ! 
Pale, palsied Winter !—thus, by tepid gales 

Arcadian fann’d, and nursed in roseaje vales, , 

Or dreaming else in those Hesperian isles 

Bathed in pure light mid Spring’s perennial smiles— 

Thus bards have.named thee,—-but that feeble name 

Thou, mighty Winter, proudly wilt disclaim: 

Though slumbering ‘neath the cloud-pavilion’d throne 

Of Him who never sleeps, in chambers lone,— 

Where the strong Earthquakes, His archangels, are : 

Where the blue lightnings wave their torch-like hair— F 

Thou, yet unseen, unbeard, hast whiled away 

The Spring's soft hours, the Summer’s tranquil day ; 

Thy sleep is slept !—no listless: dreamer now, 

A Warrior arw’d, a dauntless Rider Thou ! 

A mighty Hunter !—there I see the leap 

From torrent’s shore to shore, from steep to steep : 

Are not thy footsteps o’er the pathless sea ? 

The streams, thy coursers, bend their necks to Thee! 

I see thee there with crystal bands enthrall 

The dash of waves, and curb the waterfall ! 


Ha! hast thou found them ?—thbere thy victims lie 
Crouching and shrinking from the starless sky. 
Round * the pale flame that flickers in the snow 
Their blighted cheeks with ghastly lustre glow: 

And some there are, who stand in silence by, 

Or breathe a prayer, and then lie down to die : 

Or cower in circles o'er their grave of snow, 
Shroading their brows fn dark anutterable woe : 
And some who laugh with parch’d and tearless glare, 
. A joyless laugh, 4nd revel in despair. 





1 Segur li. 148—168. 
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And one, whose heart is basking in the gleam 
Of a far land ; the sun-shine of a dream ! 
Where the light trembles in the quivering shade 
Of some green orchard or dark olive glade; 
Where clustering roses veil his own retreat, 

And ivy mantles o’er the door-way seat : 

And her fair form before his feverish sight 
Glides, like a voiceless phantom of the night; 
That angel form he never more must see, 

Save in the visions of eternity.— 

Ah! what will now those purple spoils avail, 
Stretch’d on the snows and scatter’d to the gale ?— 
No earthly form to-morrow’s Sun shall find, 
Save the white waste, no whisper but the wind ! 


He comes! he comes! ye Gallic Virgins twine 
The myrtle wreath, and weave the eglantine— 
For him, who rides in gorgeous pomp along, 
Strew, strew the rose, and chaunt the choral song. 
For him, whose car has thunder’d o’er the plains, 
Fetter’d by frost in adamantine chains. 

Ah! no—he comes not thus! no gladsome cry 
Shall shout his name, and hurl it to the sky ; 
No grateful crowds before his eagles bend, 

No laurell’d hosts his chariot-wheels attend : 
For him no mothers’ lips shall softly pray, 

No hands be clasp’d to bless him on his way : 

_ His heralds Silence and the Night shall be,— 
A country’s curse, his song of Victory !— 


Therefore,—to Winter’s God the Nations raise 
A noly concert of symphonuious praise.— 
For THov hast spoil’d the Spoiler : Thou hast bow’d 
The Scorner’s strength, the threatenings of the Proud ! 
Thee, their dread Champion! Thee the Caspian shore, 
Dark Volga’s flood, and Niemen’s storms adore : 
Thee, the glad Tanais, Thee, the thundering voice 
Of Ister; the Cantabrian depths rejoice ; 
Fair Tagus hears, and Alva’s echoing caves 
Wake the soft music of his amber waves : 
And the great Earth, and everlasting Sea, 
To THEE their anthems pour, dread Lord of Hosts, To THEE. 


CHR. WORDSWORTH, 
COLL. SS. TRIN. SCHOL. 
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abd 2° tv vemeosy dice Bourrgs | 
D0eypas’ spvideov, Cuosges &” deyday 


Tay Ceravalay oxd yinre yapuy 


owe ee 
eee 
° 


eEavinos 
XGvoEéav’ yes Adros, ggavvoy dyboc, 
vawaray Ureels xdge Pasvvor 


avoyeles cay xuavecy, xopeceony 
TOUAU yeAao me 
ALwET OY AxTIiC’s pera Bptvaioy 
apava Neirde re Sorje édeoy 
midvev yudy ixwloceras pei ¥ 
apmedoy olves, - 
ener 
1 *Aeplas ded yas e. 8 
Efrs dor) undeudy, fEschyti Supplices. 
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pes s° fAcuoy, pes yaAa® Tpuyovew re 
WOMIAORTEPWY BQOELS mavapLop Fe 28 
aourois Sadvav Capos xAadoios 
xorlra poovei. - 
ded paray Brcores pode, xdv Bobslass 
evoromel yauxus Evddyosoiy epyis 
tis taviv 'EAsubeplas idqoes 
Heiwov dvbos ; 
tke waAw yrAaooay Sogias axovoe 5 
xovmTeras ev &AIOS, GpvuTal re, 
odyt 3°, as mpay, Méepvovos aml xoedais 
' albepiov dais 
avds xivaoas ptr0s. &AN’ erds pos 
Taxeras Goav' ovwot’ cAoi dv, core 
wpavouyel Tupapides yaravas 
Egos aupay 
&spewas or lovovrs reds ev aiwy 
inodaluoy ody Ereras TeAeuTa, 
xab Tex oPds* GAAUpEVOY yap, a xOay 
aworgiras! 
FRED. TENNYSON, 
COLL, 5S. TRIN. ALUMNUS. 





NECROLOGY. 
Bugraphical Memoir of Mr. Joun Fowxrer Hutt. 


[Written for the CLASSICAL JOURNAL] 
eine atten ae emereel 


_“Quanquam sic amasti viventem, ut hec audire potius, quam de illo 
sileri velis :-a me presertim, cujus predicatione putas vitam ejus ornari, 


memoriam prorogari, ipsamque illam, qua est raptus, ztatem posse re- 
stitwi.”—Piinius Coxont. 


A REMARKABLE instance of the success of unremitted perseve- 
rance in the acquirement of knowlege, may be adduced in the 
subject of this memoir. It is not however meaut to be insinuated 
that he possessed no original talent : all that is intended is, that 
those who had watched the first dawn and exercise of his intellec- 
tual faculties, and who had the care of his education, never dis- 
covered that he was gifted by nature with those superior powers 
of mind, which are generally thought to constitute genius ;—if in- 
deed they are satisfied, on the retrospect, to allow him much 
more than is implied by mediocrity. His vast attainments, then, 
considering the comparatively short period of his life, in classical 
and oriental literature and general science, must be considered an 


a 
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apt and striking illustration of the maxim held by several philoso- 
phers and metaphysicians, and by Horace: 


Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant. 


It is to be regretted that our readers have no means of judging 
for themselves concerning the correctness of this assertion, from 
the circumstance of the individual in question having left no lite- 
rary production behind him as the voucher of its reasonableness 
or truth: he seems, indeed, in this respect, to have totally neglected 
the suggestion of one of his favorite authors, and which now appears 
to have been particularly applicable to himself: ‘‘ quatenus nobis 
denegatur diu vivere, relinquamus aliquid quo nos vixisse testemur.” 

As it is, they will have to rely on the statements of the writer, 
who was long in habits of intimacy with him, so close indeed, at 
one time of life, (to which he often’ looks back with a feeling of 
the deepest satisfaction,) that he may adopt the impassioned lan- 
guage used by a late eminent scholar on a similar occasion : ‘< If 
not the same cradle, yet we had from early life one and the same 
heart, one and the same soul !” 

Mr. John Fowler Hull was born at Uxbridge, in 1801, of re- 
spectable perents, of the Society of Friends; his father, the late 
Samuel Hull, Esq. being a substantial miller and banker of that 
place. He was the youngest of four children; and in 1807 was 
sent to Epping School, a highly respectable establishment for youth 
of ‘the same religious persuasion, conducted by Mr. Isaac Payne. 
Here he was not, at first, distinguished by any particular love for 
learning above other boys, nor on the whole for any superior 
quickness in the performance of his daily tasks. There was, how- 
ever, something about him, a sort of determined perseverance in 
every thing he undertook, which frequently gained him the ap- 
probation of his tutors, and the notice of the master. His dispo- 
sition was uvassuming and amiable, and he consequently soon 
became the object of favorable attention among bis school-fellows. 
After he had been with Mr. Payne four or five years, he grew more 
and more studious; a propensity to which, at. last, he yielded so 
intensely, that he has been known to rise at three and four o’clock 
in the morning for months together, for the purpose of pursuing 
his studies; and his habit was, to continue them day after day 
with unremitted assiduity till the evening, allowing himself hardly 
any time for proper relaxation. He was sometimes obliged to be 
forced by his school-fellows from his desk, (which he bore with much 
good-humor,) when directed by the master to take that quantity of 
exercise which was thought absolutely necessary to preserve his 
health; and as this never seemed to suffer from such close applica- 
tion, it is pretty evident that he was originally blessed with a consti- 
tution not easily shaken. | 

" By the time he was turned of thirteen years of age, beside the 
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different branches ‘of a plain English education, he had become 
well versed in tht French and Latin languages; and was able, by 
means of a French teacher who lodged in the house, to speak the 
former with great fluency; and he read daily considerable por- 
tions of Horace, Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. He now commenced 
the study of the Greek tongue, which he pursued com amore, and 
with such ardor, that he began in a very short time to read the 
Greek Testament and Homer; in the course of a twelvemonth, 
Herodotus and Thucydides; and very soon after, the Greek 
Tragedians, in which he luxuriated. His .chief favorite was 
Zschylus. Under the able classical teachers which Mr. P. then 
employed, he progressed very rapidly towards a profound ac- 
quaintance with the Greek and Roman classics; and one tutor in 
particular, under whose instructions he professed to have profited 
most, has been known to remark that much older pupils in some 
of the best grammar-schools in the kingdom fell far short of Mr: 
Hall in the quantity read at a lesson, as well as in the ease, cor- 
rectness, and spirit, with which it was construed. 

But it was not the unvaried routine of Greek and Latin trans- 
lation that alone employed the subjeet of our memoir during this 
stage of his continuance at Epping School. To relieve the tedium 
of uniformity, and to give himself a readiness in the composition 
of Latin, he occasionally spent a few hours beyond those usually 
employed in Latin prose exercises, in composing original poetry 
after the manner of Horace, or in translating some of our most ad- 
mired English odes, &c. into Latin hexameters. There was one 
version of his in particular, which, when it was considered that it 
proceeded from a lad hardly fourteen years of age, attracted at 
the time no ordinary notice and commendation. It was ‘* Warton’s 
Ode to Fancy ;” some passages of which we shall here extract with 
the corresponding translation. It may be proper to remark, that . 
the general spirit of this performance, though not equal in all its 
parts, and a few of the original images have been omittéd, mani- 
fests 9 considerable intimacy with the manner of Virgilian poesy : 

. Now let us louder strike the lyre, 
For my heart glows with martial fire ; 
I feel, I feel, with sudden heat, 
My big tumultuous bosom beat ; 
The trumpet’s clangors pierce mine ear, 
A thousand widows’ shrieks J hear : 
Givé me another horse, I cry ; 
Lo} the base Gallic squadrons fly, &c. 
Jamique mihi pectus ferventi fluctuat estu ; 
Protinus, exclamo, quzramus prelia dira ; 
ZErisoni cornu'clangor perfertur ad aures, 
Horrendi et viduz plangores ethera tundunt. 
Quadrupedem, properi juvenes, alium, haud mora, ferte ! 
Gallica feeda caterva fugam capit ocyus Euro! 
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O queen of numbers, once. again . 

Animate some chosen swain ; e 

Who, fill’d with unexhausted fire, 

May boldly strike the sounding lyre, 

May rise above the rhyming throng, 

And with some new unequall’d song, 

O’er all our lis’ning passions reign, 

O’erwhelm our souls with joy and pain, &c. 

Pectora, nympha, iterum tu vatis casta moveto 

Delecti; sacre qui muse concitus astro 

Nunquam frigenti, possit componere chordis 

Blandisonos numeros, illustres vincere vates 

Carmine qui possit culto, qui dirigat omnes 
Affectus, &c. 

The general fidelity and energy of these passages will be ad- 
mitted ; but the word cudéo, in the last extract, seems too frigid an 
epithet for the original, which alludes to the ‘‘ unequall’d song” 
of such master-spirits as Shakspeare. 

The conversation of Mr. H. while at school, was not of that cast 
which characterises the generality of boys at that age. It was 
commouly on plans and resolutions for future advancement in 
learning—on the beauties of one author, and the style of another ; 
evidently showing that his mind was fully bent on the acquisition of 
what his ardent imagination prompted—to rival, if possible, the 
excellent Sir Wm. Jones, whom he would sometimes jokingly term 
his prototype—without entertaining at the time, it is believed, any 
idea that he should ever have it in his power to pursue his darling 
schemes so far as to realise in part, if not altogether, such an 
expectation, had it been formed and dwelt on. His manners at 
this period were remarkable for diffidence, frankness, and good- 
nature, 

What contributed iu some measure, probably, to keep alive that 
desire for knowlege, which bad been so visibly kindled in hig, 
was, that his father, kindly disposed to let bis, son enjoy every 
advantage while at school, gave general directions that he should 
be furnished with whatever books he might wish for. It was his 
intention, however, to call off the attention of his son, as soon as 
he left school, from books to business,-which happened in the 
year 1816. 

Though, on his quitting Epping, Mr. H. was, of course, compelled 
to submit to the directions of his friends as to bis future mode 
of life, yet it is well known be did not entirely bid adieu to the 
enchantments of literature and science. All the leisure time he 
could command was at first devoted to the acquirement of He- 
brew and Italian—to the reading of Locke and other metaphysi- 
_ ians—and to an insight into several branches of natural pbiloso- 
phy, astronomy, &c. &c. He would doubtless have preferred 
attending solely to these pursuits without any regard to business 
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whatever; -but this, under existing circumstances, could not be 
recommended: it: is remarkable; however, that his duty and his 
inclination bad not long to contend on this point. Not much more 
than a- year after he had been at home, he had to mourn the 
Joss of his eldest brother and sister by death, and soo: after that 
of his excellent and affectionate father. 7 

By-these unexpected events, Mr: Hull came into the possession 
of very considerable property,. sufficient to induce him to give up 
all ideas of trade, and to: devote -his: whole time to bis favorite 
studies. He accordingly fitted up acoavenient room in bis house 
as a library, for the reception of the most standard works in clas- 
sical literature, together with those written in’ most: of the lan- 
guages of Europe, as well as of Asia; and in the prosecution of 
this object le spared no reasonable expense. : 
' Some time in the year 1818, he entered on the study of the 
Eastern languages; and for this purpose repaired to Hertford, to 
take lessons of the professors at the Oriental College established 
there. Here he made great progress; and did not: leave that 
place until he had obtained so thorough an insight: into the differ- 
ent dialects of the East, as to enable him to pursue them alone. 

Not long after his final return from Hertford College, the bio- 
grapher visited him at Uxbridge, when he found him so very — 
ardent in the acquisition of Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, and 
Chinese, that he seemed to think every moment ill spent that could 
not be applied, in one way or another, to this primary object; 
ansomuch that what is recorded of the elder Pliny may very em- 
phatically be said of him:— “‘ perire omne tempus arbitrabatur, 
quod studiis non impertiretur.”: By way’ of: change, however, he 
found opportunities of enlarging his acquaintance with Hebrew, 
as an auxiliary; and of perusing the best Greek authors, as Ari- 
stotle, Plato, Pindar, &c.; the last two being particularly regarded 
by him. The writer remembers Mr. H. mentioning to him, at 
this time, his opinion ofthe style of the first of them, which, though 
remarkably coincident with that of Gray in his Letters,‘ was not, 
it 1s believed, borrowed from it, but given as his own honest judg- 
ment, formed solely from having attentively read some’ parts of 
that abstruse philosopher. 

Beside the languages already mentioned, he now found time to 





* “ He has a dry conciseness that makes one imagine one is perusing 
a table of contents, rather than a book.” Gray’s Letters, sect. 4. Let. 
8S. “The account Mr. Gray there gives of Aristotle’s writings,” says 
Twining, “though it is written with the sportive pleasantry of a familiar 
letter, is extreraely just; except, perhaps, in one observation :—it seems 
hardly fair to conclude that Aristotle ‘lost himself,’ wherever his readers 
are now ata luss to find his meaning.” 
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look into several European, and made considerable advancement 
in German, Spanish, Russian, and Portuguese; a knowlege of the 
first of which he thought would, with his already acquired profi- 
ciency ia French and Italian, enable him to travel more plea- 
santly; and that a continental tour might improve bim in all. 
Accordingly, after some preliminary arrangements, be, in company 
with a relative, emberked for France; through which he passed 
on to some of the German districts, getting all the information he 
could on the journey, respecting the language and manners of the 
inhabitants, and greatly enjoying the scenery of the different 
countries. From Germany he proceeded, accempanied by his 
friend, to the mountains of Switzerland, and then to the north of 
Italy. The moustainons prospects of Switgeriand particalarly 
attracted his notice; being, as he used to observe, the best repre- 
sentations he had ever witnessed of the abstract ideas he had 
formed of extreme grandeur and seblimity. From the south of 
France he seturned with his: companion to Paris, who left him 
there, and proceeded to England. The French metropolis Mr. 
Hull found so well adapted for his object-—that ef gaining a com- 
petent knowlege of several tongues in which he did not yet consi- 
der Inmself a proficient-—that he made a tarry in that city of some 
months; duting which time he had aninterrupted access to all 
parts of the Bibliotheque dw Roi, and introductions to Mons. 
Gail, and several other classical and oriental scholars of France. 
At his lodgings, while here, he was in the habit of daily receiving, 
for a few hours respectively, the best professors that could be 
found of Arabic, Italian, German, and some other languages. 
‘From the middle of: the year 1820 to the latter ead of 1822, 
bis time was pretty equally divided between Peris:and Uxbridge : 
he would sometimes be at home for a few nionths, and then retorn 
to the French capital. During this period, he contrived to get 
together, at great expense, a number of rare aad vaiwable oriental 
books and menuseripts. About this time aisv, he did not neglect 
to extend his stock of languages, whenever an epportunity pre- 
sented of obtaining instruction from a native. He had already 
perused the grammar, and made some advances in the Datch, 
modern Greek, Swedish, Icelandic, Turkish, and the dialects of 
Hindostanee and Bengalee. a 
In the spring of the year 1821, Mr. Hull was at home; and 
from a Latin correspondence with him about that time, it appears 
that though so yonng, he was not only familiar with the writings 
of our best classical scholars who florished in times gone by, but 
that he was well acquainted with, and willing to do justice to, 
some of the most erudite of the present age. He thus addresses 
the writerin a letter, dated Kalend. Maii, 1821. ‘‘ Prater eos vero 
quos in epistola tua commemorasti tibi literarum invicem Latine 
scribendarum auctores, habes et in presenti tempore viros 5pexdv- 
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Tas pey xopypas dperay dro wacay, totiusque Anglia eruditiesimos; 
Soter quos enumerari libet P. Elmsleium, H. Burkerum, necnon et 
omnis Minerve hominem, S. Parrium.” vs 
On the.return of Mr. H. from Paris, in the autumn of the year 
1822, he brought with him, for the purpose of contracting a readi- 
mess at conversing in Arabic and other Eastern tongues, an 
Egyptian of some eminence. This person was bern at Grand 
Cairo, and, if the writer mistakes not, had. once been ia the office 
of Oriental : interpreter at the court of Napoleop.. He remained 
with Mr. H, in England for some months; and’ then returned to 
the continent, much’ gratified with his visit, never having beea in 
this. country before. . ee 
In the summer of 1823, the subject of our memoir formed a re- 
selution of visiting India. This had been a matter of contempld- 
tion with him, more or less, for some time past; but now, though 
somewhat in opposition to the wishes of some of his. friends, be 
came te 2 final determination on it. His principal aim ia such. an 
wodertaking was, to perfect himself in most of those Oriental 
teagues and dialects, of which he had already: gained a consider- 
able knowlege in Europe; and, in order to do this, as he theught, 
the more. effectually, and as much as possible to avoid sailing, ¢o 
whieh he had an aversion, he determined on an overland journey 
through Egypt. Accordingly, in the beginning of October of the 
same year, be departed, in company with an officer in the East- 
Indie service, travelling through France towards the Mediterranean, 
there to embark for the African coast; whither. he arrived with 
some difficulty, and where he was taken ill, or met with some ac- 
cident. He gradually recovered, however, and pursued his way 
down the Red Sea to Mocha. He thence embarked for Bom- 
bay, and arrived there in a recovered state of health. ; 
What were his first movemests immediately after landing in 
india, the memorialist has no documents to show; and perhaps 
at may be unnecessary to give more.than the substance of his pro- 
ceedings and manner of living within a few months of his death. 
From a letter, dated January, 1826, received from a gentleman who 
bed been applied: to respecting some tidings of Mr. Hull, the fol- 
lowing extracts net only give an interesting account of what he 
was doing at the time mentioned, but afford some probably well- 
founded conjectures as to his then future prospects. ‘His [Mr. 
H.’s} last letter is. dated from Darwar, in the interior of Hindostan, 
' ‘between Bombay and Madras, on the 3rd of July, 1825. . At this 
place he appears to have been more than a month at the date of 
hia letter, the greater part of which time he had passed at the 
residence. of two of his Indian acquaintance—but had then trans- 
ferred his place of abode to.the- interior of two tents, the one used 
for sleeping in, the other for study and meals. His habits are 
regular; he rises in the morning at six, rides till eight, then 
dresses, and breakfasts at vine. He then meets two gentlemen, oge 
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or both civil servants of the Company, to make experiments in | 
chemistry, and for the construction of Galvanic batteries, &c. At 
twelve, be studies Sanscrit; at four his pundit arrives, and remains 
till six. He then walks, dines at seven, and closes the day by retiring 
at nine. This is bis daily routine, and thus he appears to be employ- 
ing his timeagreeably to himself. I think that Indian literature has 
lost some of its charms in bis view, although his correspondence 
evinces nothing of dissatisfaction in the prosecution of his journey, 
but quite the reverse. At Darwarhe has four writers employed in 
copying manuscripts. With respect to his future plans, I know bat 
little ; as they must ever be subject to alteration, as circumstances 
point out one course as more desirable than another. After visiting 
the country to the south of Darwar, I imagine he will go to Madras ; 
thence to Calcutta; perhaps to Canton and back; and, after an 
excursion into the interior towards Agra and Delhi, return to Eng- 
land, either by sea or through Persia.” 

But the plans here mentioned, if they had ever been under the - 
consideration of Mr. H., were soon to be unhappily frastrated. On 
his leaving Darwar for a southerly direction, (whether for the pur- 
pose of seeing more of that part of the country, or of proceeding 
to some port in the south to embark for England, it is not cer- 
taio,) on his arrival at the village of Sigaum, about forty miles from 
Darwar, he was taken alarmingly ill with a fever incident to the 
climate, which increased .so rapidly on him as to-terminate his 
existence before medical aid could arrive, on the 18th of. Decem- 
ber, 1825, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

From his journal and other documents. now in.the possession 
of his friends, it appears that his death in these distant regions 
was not altogether unexpected by him; and there is reason to ap- 
prebend that .his miod had been under a religious and resigned 
state some time previous to this very afflictive occurrence. _ 

His library was left by will to different individuals ; some.portions 
of it to his friends and relations ; but the Oriental department to 
the trustees of the British Museum, by whom it is highly and de- 
servedly appreciated. This consists of rather more than one hundred 
and twenty manuscripts, and about six: hundred volumes of printed 
books, many of both of which are of great curiosity. The manuscript 
collection is very rich in Persian poetry, and some of the manu- 
scripts illuminated in the best oriental style. Beside Persian, there 
are many other Mss. in the collection in the Sanscrit, - Chinese, 
Arabic, and Hindostanee languages ;-and one containing the-Ska 
Namek is particularly valued. 

The various languages with which Mr. Hull was more or less 
acquainted, the -writer is enabled, from a list in the hand-writing 
of his friend, to. class pretty nearly according to the erder and 
proficiency in which they were learnt : 

-English, French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Persian, 2 

Arabic, Sanscrit, Chinese. ) 
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Spanish, Portuguese, German, Dutch, Modern Greek, ae 
dostanee, Bengalee, Russian, Syriac, Chaldee. 
> § Swedish, Icelandic, Turkish, Mid. Arabic, Malayan, Ethiopic, 
‘ . Coptic, Samaritan, Gelic, Anglo-Saxon. | 

The memory of Mr. H. must of course have become very reten- 
tive,.and bis mind very assimilating, to prevent any intermixture or 
confusion of the words and idioms of one language with those of 
another ; and perhaps a better instance than himself cannot be ad- 
duced to exhibit the improvement the memory is capable of from 
constant application and exercise. He has often, in mentioning 
.this circumstance to the biographer, contrasted the strength of his 
‘memory at a later period with what it was when at school; being 
fully of the opinion entertained by some eminent men, among 
whom we may reckon Sir Wm. Jones and Sir Isaac Newton, that 
the memory and some other faculties of the mind may be enlarged 
and improved to an extent far beyond what is generally thought 
possible. . . 

But however great his attainments in learning were, they were 
equalled, if not excelled, by a uniformly kind, amiable, and un- 
assuming disposition, perhaps never surpassed by any other indi- 
vidual. His company was enlivening by a ready and playful wit. 
His generosity was unlimited; and, being in the enjoyment of a 
cousiderable income, he was able to dispense his bounty with a 
Jiberal hand. Few applications were ever made to him on behalf 
of the indigent, the unfortunate, or the deserving, without success. 
-The poor in his neighborhood have cause long to remember him, 
while many charitable institutions have not escaped his notice and 
diberality: finally, it may be said of him in the language of a 
- Grecian bard— 

"Exeivos 6oa xappar &)- 
Aoes ZOnxer, ris dv Ppacat durvairo ; 


T. Ge 





‘PHILOLOGICAL REMARKS on GREEK, 
LATIN, and CELTIC WORDS, in a Letter to a 
Friend, from the Rev. Tuos. Price, of Crickhowel, 
(Vicar of Cwmdu, Brecknockshire,) containing some 
Strictures on Cot. KenneEpy's “ Researches into 
the Origin and Affinity of. Languages.” : 





As you wish to know some reasons for the opinion which I 
lately expressed respecting Colonel Vans Kennedy's system of 
philology, the following are offered from among several others. 
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On iuspection of the Table of Contents, it appedred that the 
author had devoted a whole chapter to his examination of the 
Celtic; and as that was a subject very interesting to me, and most 
within the scope of my comprehension, I immediately proceeded 
to ascertain in what manner he treated it; and found so many 
errors and mis-statements, that I cannot place confidence in any 
of his assertions concerning those languages with which I am less 
intimately acquainted. 

For instance, in the Colonel's work (page 80), the following 
statement is made : a 

‘In the preceding hundred Celtic words, all primitives, and likely to 

occur in the most unimproved tongues, not one bears the remotest 
resemblance to the terms with which they are compared in six different 
languages. When, therefore, Celtic etymologists find it impossible to 
effect even the appearance of an identification of Celtic words with those 
of other languages, except by arbitrary changes, which are altogether 
inadmissible; and when the words which are unquestionably Celtic 
have not the slightest correspondence with those of any othee tongue, 
it may be justly concluded that not a single language of Europe’ or 
ana ‘bas been derived from the Celtic, of has even the least affinity 
with it.” 
- Now, on reference to these huudred words, I found that the 
author had been at extraordinary pains to collect from the Celtic, 
and six other languages, synonymous words the most dissimilar in 
sound, to support his hypothesis respecting the difference of origin 
between the Celtic and those languages. But on examining the 
hundred words, I can at the first glance perceive that the major 
part of them prove the direct contrary of whet the author ad- 
vances, and establish a strong affinity between the Celtic and 
several of the other six languages. I will take, for example, the 
Greek and Latin columns as contrasted with the Welsh, and there 
I find the following words : 7 

Verus (Latin), Cywir (Welsh). I must confess there is not 
much resemblance between these words; but it may be asked why 
has the author gone out of his way for the word cywir, which has 
but the secondary meaning of verus? It signifies correct, and is 
not a primitive as he asserts, but a compound of .gwir. Why 
did he not take the first word in the dictionary for true, i.e. gwtr? 
as this is the only term used in common discourse signifying true, 
and is evidently the same with verus ; and here his own digamma 
would establish the identity of the Latin V and the Welsh GW. 

Axoveww (Greek), clywed (Welsh). Here the dissimilarity is still 
greater; but if the Colonel had consulted a lexicon, he might-have 
abs the word xAvw corresponding with the Welsh clywed, *‘ to 

ear.” : : ; = . 
 Wentus, Lat. Choyth, W. Here again he does not give the 
usual and real Welsh word for syind, i. e. gwynt ; the. identity of 
which with the Latin venéus would be explained by the digamma’ 
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but he finds out chwytk, ‘a blowing :” the last word given in the 
dictionary among the synonyms of “ wind.” a 
Scutum, Lat. Tarian, W. WHere he takes the first term that 
offers, undoubtedly on account of its dissimilarity to the Latin, 
and discards its synonym ysgwyd, which closely resembles scu- 
tum, and seems to be derived from the Welsh ysgwydd, ‘a 
shoulder.” ees oo 
Rex, Lat. Liywydd, W. Now lhcydd signifies a governor, or 
** gubernator,” from Uyw, a helm; the same with the Latin 
clavus ; and ‘is never used to signify a king: and nething but a 
determination to support a system could induce any person, how- 
ever slightly acquainted with the language, tp insert it under that 
meaning, except as a secondary synonym. The Welsh word cor- 
responding to rez is rht, ‘‘ a king.” zZ : 
Lac, Lat. Llaeth, W. Had Colonel Kennedy inserted the 
oblique case lactis, the difference of sound wonld not fave been 
SO great. ; : 
Senez, Lat. Coeth, W. Why has our author not given the 
regular -word hén, which would have corresponded with the. Latia, 
as the S is often found prefixed in Latin and Irish words, when in 
the Welsh and Greek it is not seen; as, 


Latin. Trish. Welsh. Greek. 
Senis.: Sean. n. 

Sal. Sail. Hal. “AAs. 
Sol. Haul, *HAcos. 
Sator. - ‘Hadwr. &c. 


Aaxpvew, Greek, Corynvan, W. Was the Colonel ignorant that 
the Welsh for shedding tears is dagru? The word cwynvan 
has no reference to shedding of tears, but is derived from cewyn, 
“‘a complaint ;” and signifies ‘* to complain.” 

Vacca, Lat. Myswynog, W. Of all the far-fetched words 
introdaced to support a system, this is the most preposterous. 
Myswynog is a. compound word, used to signify a “ winter milch 
cow,” called a barren. The proper Welsh for vacca is vuwchk ; 
nom. busch. 

Dare, Lat. Rhoddi, W. Whenit suits the author, he gives the 
leading word; but had he also given the words do and donum, 
we might have supplied him with the corresponding Welsh, 
doniau. The word rkoddi is allied to reddo. 

Videre, Lat. Gweled, W. Had the Colonel inquired, he might 
have found the Welsh gwyddaw, ‘‘to become perceptible.” | 

Ecrecy, Greek, dywedyd, W. He might also have found the 
Welsh ebe, *‘ he said.” 
| Implere, Lat. Llenwi, W. Had he given the simple words pleo 
and plenus, he might have established an affinity with Uensci: the 
Latin pl being represented by the Welsh J. 
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Mors, Lat. Angew, W. Here should have been morior, Laf. 
marw, W. The word angeu seems to be the same with the Latin 
engor. 

Calidus,, Lat. Cynnes, W. We have also clyd, ‘‘ warm.” 
Cynnes is a compound, and not a primitive, as the Colonel 
States. ; 

Sagitta, Lat. Hobel, W. Had he inserted saeth, “an arrow,” 
we might have discovered a resemblance. I know not why he 
inserted hodel. 

Malus, Lat. Drwg. W. We have also mall, “ evil.” 

Ensis, Lat. Cleddyo, W. Why not put gladius opposite to 
cleddyv, “a sword 2” 

Dens, Lat. Yegythyr, W. Yegythyr properly signifies a 
** fang,” or the “ eye-tooth ;” but the usual word fora tooth is 
dant, corresponding with dens, dentis. 

Acuius, Lat. Llym. W. .Why not give acuo, Lat. awchu, 
Welsh ? 

Cauda, Lat. Cynffon, W. This word is a compound: our 
author might have given the Welsh cwt for cauda, ‘‘a tail.” 

Mare, Lat. Llyr, W. Liyr signifies. the ‘‘ sea-shore,” and 
answers to littus, littoris: the Welsh for mare is mér, ‘‘ the sea.” 

Ferre, Lat. Dwyn, W. Dwyn, in another tense, becomes 
dygwyn, W. duco, Latin. 

Urere, Lat. Llosgi, W. Had he given the participle ustus, we 
might have supplied | him with the Welsh ysi, “to burn.” 

Such are the boasted words, whose formidable phalanx was to 
overthrow all pretensions of the Celtic to an affinity with any 
other language of Europe or Asia. Having discovered so many 
errors in a few lines, can you be surprised at the opinion which I 
expressed concerning Colonel Kennedy's work? Indeed, if this 
author would indulge me with the same privilege that he himself 
has assumed in the preceding comparisons, I could undertake to 
prove that High and Low Dutch are of origins totally different ; 
that Hebrew and Arabic have no resemblance ;:in short, that 
Shakspeare and Milton used languages totally and radically dis- 
tinct, or any other philological absurdity that might be proposed : 
and as the latter is most applicable to the present subject, I shall 
give you a specimen of the manner in which such an absurdity 
might be easily accomplished. 


Shakspeare. Milton, 

Spear. Lance. 

Steed. Horse. ‘ 
Welkin. Sky. 

Ocean. — Sea. — 

Upset. i Overthrow, &c. ° 


T assure you this is not a more unfair mode of comparison than 
that which Colonel Kennedy has used in his ‘‘ Researches,” at least 
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as far as the Celtic isconcerned. But he makes another assertion, 
which I cannot by any means reconcile with his claim to philologi- 
cal knowlege; for in p. 81. he has the following note : 

“<< As far as I have observed, there seems, with a few solitary excep- 
tions only, to be no.Greek works in Celtic, except such as are cognate 
with the Latin; and it is therefore most probable that they were derived 
intermediately through this language, and not directly from the Greek. 
Tpapeyw is the only Greek word not cognate with the Latin which I have 
remarked ; but there may be others.” 

Now I could supply you with whole columns of words which 
would, I am confident, satisfy any reasonable inquirer that the 
autbor’s opinion is totally unfounded. Take, for instance, the 
following .from the Greek and the Welsh, which resemble each 
other so nearly both in sound and signification, that their identity — 
of origin must be, established beyond a possibility of doubt ; and 
yet I think the Colonel himself would be puzzled to show how the 
Welsh could have received these words through the medium of 
.Latin, as I cannot discover any corresponding Latin-words. 


. Latin, and Celtzc words. 


Greek. Welsh. 
Bopa, food. Bara, bread. 
' Mev, wine. Médd, mead. 


Me@vw, to be drunk. | 

PopHn, pasture. 

Ou, a sheep. 

Kadew, to call. 

Boaxw, to resound. 

Kpovw, to beat. 

Tlaw, to beat. 

Modos, a tumult, 

Aoxos, an ambush. 

Kev@w, to hide. 

Kava, to hear. 

Aww, to hear. 

Aepxw, Spaxw, to look. 

“HAs, anciently A, the sun. 

®aw, to shine. 

Tuddos, blind. 

Tpacn, fem. of I'paixos, antlis 
Lat. ' 


Tepny, tender. — 
Hpoepos, placid. 
Padws, easy. 

Tay, quickly. 
Avweyw, to command. 
raw, to smash. 
N8Gew, to push. 
BalAw, to cast. 


Meddwi, to get drunk, 
Porva, pasture. 

Ocen, a lamb. 

Galw, to call. 

Brochi, to-make a loud noise. 
Curaw, to beat. 

Pwyo, to beat. 

Moloch, a tumult. 
Lloches, a lurking place. 
Cuddw, to hide. 
Clywed, to hear. 

Oiaw, to hear. 

Drychu, to look. 

Haul, the sun. © 

Ffawn, to shine. 
Tywyll, dark-blind. 
Gwrach, an old woman. 


Tiriton, tender. 

Arav, gentle. 

Rhwydd, easy. 

Toc, quickly. 

Annogi, to incite. 

Fflawu, to smash. 

Wthio, to push,-v. guthio. 
Balu, to shoot out. 


—_—= = =- 
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Greek. Welsh. 
Dpenp, a well. Ffreuaw, to spout out. 
Pew, to flow. ean, a stream. 
Acpyn, a lake. Llyn, a lake. 
Kupfos, a concavity. Cwm, a valley. 
Kaprrw, to bend. Cammu, to bend. 
Kvenos, a circle. Cyick, a circle. 
' Apes, an oak. Derw, an oak. 
Leodoy, a pointed stake. Yscolp, a pointed stake. 
 Koedovw, to cut off. Culls, to cut. 
' Maevos, slender. © Man, small. 
' Tevws, the chin. Gen, the chin. 
‘ Kora, the belly. Cylia, the stomach. 
Tepavos, @ crane. Garan, a crane, from gar, a 
shank. 
Ere, yet. Etto, yet. 
Idcos, one’s own. Eiddo, one’s own. 
BovAy, counsel. Pwyli, deliberation, &c. &c. 


Bot it is not merely in single words that a resemblance may be 
found between the Greek and Welsh ; there is likewise a striking 
identity in the roots of the two languages which pervades their 
very structure. The following may serve as an example : 


Greek. Welsh. 
Aa, to flow. Aw, a flowing. 
Aw, to breathe. Ua plaaa 
Ae\Aa, a tempest. Awel, a Bale. 
Awy, the sea-shore. _ es @ river. 
yarn pipe. : \ Awen, poetical inspiration. 


The same root may also be traced through a variety of:words in 
both languages. . 


Greek. , Welsh. 
Pew, to flow. Rheu, to run. 
Pevua, a flowing. ~_ Rhean, a stream. 
—_ . _ dthed, a course. — 
'  Rhe, a run. 


Pa —«*Rhedeg,torun,&c.  , . 
Now here the resemblance is preserved even to the aspisate’Vh ; 
and the same distinction. is recognised in both languages between 


aw, “to flow gently,” and few, “ to flow rapidly.” 1 could Wke- 


wise adduce many resemblances which the Welsh eonld not have 
derived through. the Latin, as they are not only, words, unknown in 
that language, but of a dialect utterly foreign to the genius-of the 
Latin; as ia the followiag numerals :— - 3 t 
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* Pedwar signifies “four” in Welsh: it was wreropa in the old 
Greek: now the Latin being guatwor, it is evident that the werd 
could not have been derived from the Latin. 

The Welsh for “five” is pump; and in the old Greek, repqe. 
Is it by any means probable that the Welsh could have acquired 
this resemblance through the Latin guingue? But this word, like 
many others, would afford a curious chase if tracked through -the 
Greek, Teutonic, and Latin; as Greek, xepre, Welsh, pump, 
German, fuof, and (by the digamma) Latina, guingue. . 

Such are a few of the reasons which induced me to. differ with 
you in opinion respecting the merits of Colonel Vaus.Kensedy’s 
Philological ‘‘ Researches ;” and hoping that you will find them 
sufficient to justify the expressions used by me in conversation on 
the subject of that work, I remain, 

Yours, &c. 
T. PRICE. 
Crickhowel, Oct. 21, 1828. 





NOTICE OF CARDWELL'S NICOMA- 
CHEAN ETHICS. 


ARISTOTELIS ETHICORUM NICOMA- 
CHEORUM LIBRI DECEM. Ad codicum et 
veterum editionum fidem recognovit, vartas lectiones. 
adjecit, notts nonnunquam suis plerumque altorum il- 
lustravit, indice denique uberiore ornavié EDVARDUS 

CarvpweE tt, 8. T. B. Coll. 4n. Nas. Socias, necnon 
Historiarum Pralector Camdenianus. Vol.i. Oxonii. 
1828. pp. xxvill. 310. 





Turrz is perhaps no writer to whom one recurs with so much 
pleasure as Aristotle. His concise and sometimes crabbed style, 
his close and powerful argumentation, bis habitual contempt for 
all ornament and frequently of all illustration, somewhat perplex 
and confound the reader at a first perusal. But when the diffi- 
culty is once overcome, when the scope of the arguments and 
plan of the work have been once clearly perceived, then the mind 
feels that pleasure of learning much in a small space and time, 
whick never will be found on returning to an author who is more 
dikgent in explanation, and who can be thoroughly understood at 
a first reading. It is the same with a mathematical work; a de- 
monstration, which takes a learner some time: and pains to follow 
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when first read, will, when once-madeé out, be comprehended at 2 
glance. The style of Aristotle is bowever inconvenient to many 
readers, and would to most writers be most dangerous : as few could 
assure themselves that the value of the information afforded would 
repay the reader for his trouble, and - consequently: their works 
would be-neglected as useless. 

These remarks have been suggested to us by looking over a new 
edition of the Nicomachean Etbies,. which bas been lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Cardwell, the successor of Dr. Elmsley in the Cam- 
denian Lecturership of History at Oxford. The first volume only 
has appeared, containing a notice of the Mes. editions, translations, 
&c. of this treatise of Aristotle's, taken from Zell's edition ; a short 
summary of the planof the treatise ; the text. with various read- 
ings at the bottom of the page; and a short preface, which we will 
give entire in the editor’s own words. 


Damus tibi in manus, L. B., novam Ethicorum Nicomacheorum 
editionem ; et quid in ea adornanda et consilii initum et laboris impen- 
sum est, modice id a nobis expositum volumus, et a te humaniter 
acceptum. 

Etenim subsidia, que omnibus illam partibus et numeris absolverent, 
neque multa neque idouea comparavimus. Tristem profecto neque eum 
singularem exitum habuit Aristoteles, qui ianumeris commentationibus 
atque omnibus pzne lioguis tractatus, majus idcirco ipse in discrimen 
venerit. Multi enim sunt commentarii e quibus lectiones ejus refici 
posse videntur, iidem vero, siquando ad textum admoveantur, in diversas 
et quidem contrarias partes singuli abeunt; pauea sunt vetusta exem- 
piaria, in quibus vera magistri vestigia contueri possumus. 

Hoc ideo nobis propositum est, ut misso quodcunque conjectura au- 

~gurati sunt vel critici male feriati, vel interpretes nimizw perspicuitati 
studentes, eas solummodo lectiones sequeremur, que codicum optimo- 
rum et editionum principum auctoritate niterentur. Ea enim ratidne 
ducti, siquidem ad angustiorem verboram seriem, et adstrictiorem hic 
illic sensum rediremus, nimirum haberemus textum clara vetustatis 
indicia ferentem, quique magis et Athenas et Aristotelem saperet. 
Subsidia igitur, quibus jn hac editione adornaida usi sumus, hec 
sunt: 

L. Codex Ms. Laurentianus, in bibliotheca Medicea Florentiz servatus 

(Cod. xr. Plut. uxxxr. ap. Bandin., Catal. T. 3. p. 226.) et szeculo 
decimo exaratus. Una cum Nicomacheis continet Moralia Magna,‘ 





' The Great Ethics were so called, we suppose, for the: same reason as 
that so satisfactorily alleged by one of Dryden’s heroes for the size of 
his hurt, viz. ““ My wound’s so great because it is so small.” They are, 
in fact, much the shortest of Aristotle’s three Ethical treatises, and 
appear to have been the first sketch of the philosopher; and’ while 
they are interesting, as showing the progress of his changes and im- 
provements, are useful also as‘'a compendium of his Jarger and more 
complete work, now published by Mr. Cardwell. We therefore regret 
that, as the editor had the collation of the best Ms. in existence, he did 
not prefix this short treatise to his edition. In Sylburg’s edition, the 
Great Ethics occupy 77 pages ; the Nicomachean 192: Mr. Cardwell 
need therefure have only increased his book by 125 pages. 
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atque ompium, quotquet hodie comparent, codicum Aristotelicorum 
antiquissimus est. Editionis nustr2 in usum minutam hujus codi- 
cis collationem fieri curavimus. 

‘C. Editio Camotiana, sive Aldina minor, Venetiis ap. Aldum filium 
annis 1551-1553 impressa,-et’ omnia Aristotelis opera sex voll. 

- complexa. 

I. ee Isingriniana, Basile anno 1550 impressa, et uno vol. con-: 
clusa. 

S. Editio Sylburgiana Francofurti ap. heredes Andrew Wecheli anno 
1584 impressa, et opera doctissimi viri Petri Victorii emendata. 
Hujus est textus qui ad nostra usque tempora ab editoribus vulgo 
receptus est. 

Horum librorum omnium diligenter collationem fecimus, et varietatem’ 
lectionis, ubicunque exorta sit; textui subjecimus. Textum vero ipsum, 
Sylburgians editionis vestigia sequentem, nusquam, quoad fas erat, ad 
codicis Laurent. fidem ductumque non: revocavimus. Codex certe 
Parisiensis (Biblioth. Reg. No. 1417) cujus collationem cum Zellio com- 
municavit Schweighsouserus, commodis nostris aliquando inservivit ; 
sed Laurentianum illum, nisi si quid insit vel hiatus vel erroris mani- 
festi, quasi ducem nobis prefecimus, utpote qui in his rebus, Tullii quo- 
dammodo auctoritate et exemplo, cum antiquis balbutire mtallemus, 
quam cum hodiernis diserte loqui. Nonnulla ideirco sunt loca, L. B., in 
qaibus pristinam verboruma copiam: frustra fortasse queras ;ymulta sunt, 
in quibus nullam mutationis causam, nisi sacrum illum vetustatis 
amorem detegas; plurima autem, ia quibus et eximiz verborum renova~ 
tiones, et interpuncta de integro oratio chartis nostris Aristotelicis non- 
nihil lucis attulerint, et tuos in optimis his studiis progressus melius et 
expeditius possint deducere.’ Vale. - 

The editor, therefore, (as the reader sees) has only made use of 
one manuscript, but that seems to be of very bigh authority, and 
to be singly (as far as we can judge from the various readings) of 
more value than all the Mss. which have as yet been either printed 
or compared. He also gives a.collation of three editions, the Al- 
dine of 1551, the Basle of 1550, and Sylburg’s. We confess that 
we do not see why he should have preferred these printed copies 
(the last of which generally agrees with one or other of the two 
first) to the other Mss. which have been collated. For instance, 
the Paris Ms., of which the varieties are given in Zell's edition, is 
not to our knowlege once mentioned, though the learned editor says 
that he has sometimes availed himself of tt. Mr. Gulielmus Wil- 
kinson also gives a certain number of readings from two Oxford 
Mss., which we think’ would have rendered the editor a muel 
better retarn for his labor than two of the printed books which 
be has compared. The same person also made use of a Ms. from 
the Museum “‘ Johannis Mori Episcopi Eliemsis;” which is, we sup: 
pose, at Cambridge with the other Mss. of that learned prelate. 
See Heyne’s Homer, vol. iii. p. xL, Dobree’s Preface to Photius, 
p.x.' The editor seems also to have some scruple about restoring 
eral ret te ez I SR a EDI SEI SE ET A SED 


' The Florence Ms. has a hiatus from x. 5. 9. to x. 7. 4. making four 
of the printed pages of this edition. Mr. Cardwell has neglected to 
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the text to ite genuine state, and to thidk an apology neces- 
sary for rejecting those glosses which the industry of commenta- 
tors noted.on the margin and the carelessness of scribes promoted 
into the text. Ifthis has the effect of rendering the text more concise 
and less perspicuous, it is the business of the interpreter to-remove 
all ohsourities and declare the sense. But it is clearly the duty of 
the verbal critic to find out, not the easy, but the authentic read- 
ing, not what the author ought to have written, but that which he 
really did write. 

We will now endeavor to give the reader some idea of the 
changes and improvements in the text: introduced by Mr. Card- 
well, by which he will be enabled to judge both of the value of 
the new manuscript, end the use which the learnedjeditor has 
made of it; at-the same time we shail take the liberty of offering 
some remarks of our own, which, though they will chiefly be on 
verbal aud grammatical questions, may befpermitted in a Journal 
specially devoted to classical literature. 

I. 1. 1. Gxeggvavro. We are in doubt whether this is inten- 
tional, or a mere error of the press. 

, 1. 5. 8. wei wodAol Adyoe xpos abra cavaBéSrAnvrac; Thus Me. 
Cardwell from the Florence Ms. We prefer, however, the old 
reading, cai rot woA)ol. 

" 1.6. 8. "AAAG wept pev oby robrwy GAXos Eorae Adyos. The par- 
ticles pey ot» generally signify now, and sometimes however ; but 
we do unt remember to have ever seen them joined with daAAd: 
we would therefore read dda wepi per rotrwy, &c. 

1.7.6. gvoee woderexoy 6 &vOpwros. The article is restored from 

the Florence.Ms. Thus 1x. 9. 3. xrodtriéy yap 6 &yOpwxros, where 
all the copies agree. 
"I. 8. 7. obderdpous 5& rovrwy ebAoyor Siapapravew rois Siow, 
&AN’ Ev yé rt, ra weiora karopfovy. Thus Mr. Cardwell from the 
Florence Ms.; and we certainly think that he has succeeded to 
the utmost of his wishes in making the text balbutire, though we 
question whether it is cum antiquis. The Basle edition and three 
Mss. have GAN’ éwi rt cal ra xAetora, The Aldine and the margin 
of the Paris Ms. have an’ éy yé re } ra xXeiora. One Ms. has 
GAN’ Ev yé re Hj cai ra xAeiora, which appears to be the right read- 
ing. Thus in tv. 5. 11. Mr. Cardwell reads from the Florence 
Ms. &vev ripwplas i cad coddcews, where one Ms. has cat xo\dcews, 
and Mr. Cardwell’s three editions # coAdcews only. 





inform us whether a leaf or leaves have been torn out, or whether the 
text is continuous. This would have afforded some means. of judging 
of the families of Mas. (as they are called), and whether those of inferior 
value were derived from this or some other archetype. It is almest 
unnecessary to remark that the assistance of these would have been 
valuable in the absence of the chief guide. 
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1.9. 8. galveraz 5d, cay ei pp Oedrrepards Corey &AXa -bc. dperiy 
wapaylverat, ray Gecordrwy elvar.' Read either cai el pd ot edi py. 
The present text seems to contain two solecisms. .We shall notice 
@ sisvilar error below, VII. 7< 1. | 

1. 9. 11. KaOdrep éy rbis ypwixots rept Tpsdpow puOeveras. | Mr. 
Cardwell restores Tpwixers (which, by the .way, should be printed 
Tpwexots) from the Florence Ms. It is perhaps our ignorance, 
but we do not at this moment remember any passage m which 
r& Tpwika is used for an account of the Trojan war. We: should 
therefore hesitate about receiving this reading, particularly as 
above H and T are confounded in the same Ms. In 8. 16. it has 
HTTQMENOI for THTQMENOS!. It may be said that, by the 
same analogy that jpwied means an accoant of. the heroic age, 
Teena signifies an account of the Trojan wart' but-eustom seems 
to have limited the use of the latter word, as it frequently occurs; 
and the other is in this place supported by the authority of many 
manuscripts. 

I, 12. 8. dca 16 elvar. dpyfy. The Florence Ms., an anitquus 
fdelisque liber of Vietorius, and a Ms. collated by Wilkinson, have 
épxy ; which should, in our opinion, be received. See the passages 
quoted in Zell’s note. ae 

I. 13.5. wept dperts 58 éxcoxewréov. Perhaps wep dperfe 8) 
éxito. We would also read Aeiwerac 59 above, 7. 15. - 

I. 13. 12. ’AsOpemivy is restored ‘from the Florence Ms. for 
avOpwrexh. It should be written dyOpwxivn (as it stands in Zell's 

Paris Ms.); and below 11. 14. perhaps we should read a»6pwrivns 
éperijis. ‘Arfowmcxos, however, occurs eleven times in this treatiee.* 
The same restoration is made, and the same correction is required, 
ip Vit. 5. 8. 

Ibid. &adndoe. Zell, in the innocence of his heart, seems to 
have thought that this was a verb. ‘‘ Usurpatur,” he anys, ‘ hoc 
loco verbum compositum intransitive, qua significatione eltam 
simpler dndody apud scriptores reperitur.” . Compare Polit. p. 
374 A.. obdey yap duadnAos 6 wAOvoS Kai 6 wévys, as should be 
read for &inXos from a Patis Ms. in Goettling’s edition; which 
perhaps is an authority for preferring in this place the singular 
gumber, which. is found in some Mss. Comp. Xen. Mem. tv. 4. 1. 

Ii, 1.1. puxpov wapeycXivoy dro rot EGovs. We would read 
wapexcAivey. See Schueider’s Greek Lexicon in that word. 

11. 1,2. Every where else, as far as we have observed, Mr. 
Cardwell writes otdepia, and obdeis not ob8' eis (except oid’ Eva, IV. 
4.82.) So too ia 111. 6. 12. he writes ob8’ Erepov, but obderépous, 
i, 8. 7.° ebdérepoy, 14.1. 31. odddrepa, IV. 9. 5, &e. 


eae am ee ne en ote oo 
_ ' Thus cd Mytese means thé Persian war. Ctesms calied bis De>crip. 
tion of Persia MWegosxa, 

_ * The form éripcxeoe is also twice used; once in all the editions x. ¢. 9. 
and once on the aathorityof the Florence Ms. x. 9. 22.’ 


VOL. XXXVIII. Ci. Jl. NO. LXXVI. T 
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11.2.2. Mr. Cardwell writes trocele6e for trepceioOw, from his 
Ms. and the margin of the Basle edition. We very much doubt 
this use.of dwdegua: for ‘to be deferred,” “to lie over.” This 
sense would be exactly given by the preposition brép ; and it seems 
much more probable that the common trécepac than the uncom- 
mon brépcesuar should bave been improperly introduced by the 
transcribers. 

11.6.5. We confess we do not see what reason Mr. Cardwell 
has for always writing ratro and not rairév. See 11.6.5. 4. 8. 
10,15. 11.2. Jt, 16. Vv. 210.1,2. v.2.9, 11. vI.1.6. VE. 
8 1. VI. 18.1. VII. 3.2. VII. 18. 4. Vill. 12. 3. but rav- 
rov 1.2. 8. Neither do we understand why he should sometimes 
write aiel and sometimes def. Seet. 7. 4, 5. 1. 10. 13. IF. 3. 
10. Iv. 1.3. v. 1.9. bis. vir. 14. 8 In all the other places 
where this word occurs it is written de/. Porson’s rule has been 
called in question as applied to the early poets, Aschylus for ex- 
ample; but no one, we believe, has doubted its truth with re- 
gard to so late a prose writer as Aristotle. Dindorf, indeed, says 
generally, (Pref. ad Soph. p. 57.) ‘ Electra versu 218. et alio 
quodam in loco me invito relicta est aiel lonica forma, quam ex 
Homero in recentiores scriptorum Atticorum codices intulerunt 
librarit. ‘Aci magna constantia tuentur Aristophanis liber Ra- 
vennas, Sophoclis Laurentiani A et I’, et quidguid usquam vetus- 
torum ef bonorum codicum cum editis exemplaribus accuratius 
collatum est.” 

11. 7. 2. dvépela. The Florence Ms. and Sylburg’s edition read 
dvdpia. The late Dr. Elmsley, (Class. Journ. vol. viii. p..211.)had no 
doubt that this word should be written d&»dpeia, like Bacrdeia, dov- 
Aela, &c. Goettling, however, ad Aristot. Polit. p. 288. says, Ss 
substantiva descendunt a nominibus, quorum litera primigenia est 
liquida aut muta, exeunt in ia, avdpia ab avfp (avip-ds); nam st 
esset ab dydpeios, pronuntiari debebat ayipeia. Which is evidently 
an inconclusive argument ; as he uses the same reason to disprove 
the form ardpefa, which Dr. Elmsley uses to prove it. In Asch. 
Theb. 52. avépelg gréywy is read without any variety. But in Thu- 
cyd. 1. 83. all the editions and Mss. have dvavdpia; nor are we 
aware that the word avaydpeia is any where found. We conceive, 
however, that the other is regularly derived from the adjective dyar- 
dpos, a8 avépela is from the adjective dydpetos. This shorterform of 
the negatory adjective is (it should be observed) quite agreeable 
to analogy: thus we have Adyos, Adytpos, GAoyos not a&doyepos ; 
popes, pdpipos, Gpopos not dyudpiyos, &c. See Boeckh in Platonis 
Minvem p. 58. However, be this as it may, we would read with- 
out hesitation GonBia and adgeda, as being derived either from 
BonBos and Sdgedos, or from Bonfs and @gerds. See Goettling l.c. 
and Bekker Pref. ad Thuc. p. iv. ed. Oxon. 1824. 

11.7. 13. wepi de 70 fou ro prey ev wadiG .. . fh dwepBor}y Bepo- 
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Aox/a. Cited by Schol. Aristopb. Nub. 900: Bwpodoyla 5¢ cupias 
ty xepi ro év ward hbv, ds "ApeororéAns év devrépe 'HOcwr. 

Ill. 1. 14. “Erepoy 5¢ force xai ro da &yvoray xparrety rovs Gyvo- 
ovvras. Thus the Florence Ms.: the Aldine and Basle editions 
have rov ayvoutyros, Sylburg’s rod d&yvootyra. woeiy. Read roi 
d&-yvootvras; and see Elmsl. ad. Med. 865. Nothing is more com- 
mon than this mistake per attractionem. Thus we have in the 
Florence Ms. in Vv. 3.12. rd wapa ro dyddeyor for rov xapa ro 
avadXoyoy. | 

HII, 1.17. xéacpev. This is the reading of the Florence Ms. 
for «lconpv, which is evidently wrong, as Aristotle would have 
written sirrnpy. Thus .carrirépivos, Soph. Elench. p. 421. ed. 
Sylburg."' There is, however, ample authority for writing the 
word xlgnpes and not «lows, as the editor may see by referring to 
the article xigonpis in the new edition of Stephens’s Thesaurus, p. 
5006, and the numerous authorities there quoted, to which may be 
added Cheeroboscus in Bekker’s Anecdota p. 1389. 

Ibid. dxoxreivac dv. Perhaps, on account of the hiatus, avro- 
xrel(veey Gy; though there is no objection to axoxreivac a» with 
wardfecev &y. See below 111. 5.15. 

111. 1.27. Aristotle wishes to prove that those actions which 
are done from appetite or anger are not involuntary. After some 
arguments, he.concludes thus: ére 5¢ ri dtagéper tH axobora elvac 
ra xara Aoyiopov  Gupory apaprnPévra; gevxra pevy yap. aude. 
“‘ Again,” says the philosopher, ‘‘ how do the errors of judgment, 
or these arising from anger, differ as to their being voluntary or 
snvoluntary? For they are eguely to be avoided.” Aoxei de, he con- 
tinues, ovy Hrrov drOpwaiKa elvac ra GdAoya raOn* Gore cai ai xpa- 
Eecs rod dvOpwxov’ droroy $1 76 riBévac deovcra ravra. Thus the 
passage stands in the Florence Ms. and we interpret it as follows. 
** Neither do the passions not under the control of reason appear 
to belong less properly to man than those which are. Conse- 
quently the actions resulting from them are those of a man (j dv- 
Opwxos). It is therefore absurd to call them involuntary.” The 
annotator, however, who wrote on the margin the common text, 
seems to have given a different and (as we think) a worse interpre-' 
tation of this passage. The editions have (instead of Gore xa ai 
xpdéers rov dvOpwrav), ai 5¢ xpdters rov avOpexov azo Ovpod cai éxe- 
Ouplas, which taken in its literal and obvious sense is absurd. 

111. 2. 8 Read & atrov, and below 8. 17. read airoy and 
atrob. 

III, 2.17. GAN’ dpd ye ro xpofeBovreuvpévoy; Dr. Elmsley was 
of- opinion that the particle ye was inadmissible in an interrogative 





1 Above 1. 2. 6. fur dasacou read Sataren, Compare sportarcw and 
napararry, 111.8, 5. cvyrarrw, Polit. p. 426 E. ixrarsw, ib. p. 382 A. p. 
442 D,&c. In Rhet. 11. 21. 2, spaccsv should be changed into xperray, 
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sentence: see his note ed Med. 1834. The following examples, 
however, which we have collected from a few pages of the Great 
Ethics, and which might doubtless be much increased, seem ‘suffi- 
ciently numerous to defend one another : p. 7. 8. ob 5) tows ye cbre 
oxexréov 10 BéAriorov’ GAX’ dod ye obrus, olov ywpis abrov; 7} cai rovre 
Groovy; p. 18.5. GX’ dpa ye BoidAnos; p. 18.24. érei oby fh 
wpoalpeors obdey robrwy éoriv, dpa yé éore ro xara diavocar &¥ *po- 
aptoe; p. 34. 24 GAN tows évratba rady dropyceer Ay ris, 
dpa ye évdéxera: abros atroy ddcceiy; and see p. 7. 1° p.- 46. 
24. p. 61. 11. p. 64. 14. p. 73. 19. In 1. 5. 1%. However, 
Mr. Cardwell prints 4A’ dpa ye rg aq’ évds elvat 4} wpos by ttwarra 
ovyredety; But 1. 9. 2. dp& ye cai Eoriy ebdalpwrv, &c. This use of 
ye after the interrogative dpa seems to belong to the later Attic 
language :' at least we do not observe it so placed in any one of 
the numerous instances of dpa collected by Mr. Hermann in his 
Preface to the @dipus Coloneus. 

III. 5. 21. cat otrws ws dv 6 dpBds Adyos xpoordiy. IV. 5. 3. 
GAA’ ds dy 6 Adyos rdfy. Read xpoordfecey or xpoordta, and si- 
milarly in the other passage. Compare 11. 6. 5. éory dpa } dper) 
Ets wpoatperiny év peodrynre ovea tH Ka’ hpads, Spropéry Adyy, cal 
és Sy 6 dpdvepos Sptcecey. Hermaun De Particula dy, 111. 11. Clas- 
stcal Journal, No. LXXIiI, p. 212, says, ‘‘ Ad hoc genus construc 
Sionis pertinent etiam particule os et Sxws, quomodo significantes, 
que sepissime cum optativo et dv conjunguntur. Nam etiam sine 
tllis particulis oratio optativum et dv habitura esset.” And hé 
quotes, among other passages, Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 28. pucBopdpous 
éxweroynuévous os ay xparcoro: elev. See also Matthize Greek Gr. 
§. 519. third paragraph. 

111. 6.10. éxéyua. The right form of this word is, we believe, 
wréyvos, which has been property restored by the learned editor of 
Aristotie’s Rhetoric, published at Oxford, in 1.1. 7. 1. 22. 
11. (ed. 2.), and is printed in the Politics, p. 421 E. It is also in 
the best Ms. of that treatise hitherto collated: see Goettling’s edi- 
tion, p. 420. | 

134, 8. 2. The old reading Acouhdyn should, we think, be retained 
(compare ToAvveicn, Rhet. 1. 18. 2. Lexpdry, ib. 11. 23. 12. EX- 
Oxxparn, Polit. p. 390 E, &c.); and im §. 6. cvveopdcaow is more 
correct than cvvewpdxacw. Alexis, who was contemporary with 
Aristotle (Clinton F. H. ad. ann. 356, 306.) says, cal ppv evéwnoy 
oopai y' topaxévac | vunrucdy, Athen. 1. p. 49 E... &épakas' xti- 
wor’ éoxevaopévoy | ivvorpoy, &c. ib. F. See Edinburgh Review, 
vol. iii. p. 188. 

In. 8. 6. Soxet yap elvac roAAG cava rod wodemov, & pédAtora ovr 





1 Thus in @ conversation of Diogenes and Aristippus, reported by 
‘Athenawus xirr. p. $88 F. the latter philosopher says, apd ys uh si cos deoney 
Sonse' elvgs, Aidyavac, oixiay dineiy, &c. Sec, however, Aristoph, Av. 1213, 
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ewpacaciy ouran. Mr, Cardwell has. restored cawa for ceva, which 
had been introduced by Sylburg on conjecture. One of Wilkin- 
son’s manuscripts, however, has ceva on the margin, and a Paris 


Ob 

Ms. reads ceva (thus). This phrase frequently occurs in ancient 
writers, as Zel} bas remarked in his note, who quotes from Tacitus, 
Hist. 11. 69. Ingens numerus inter tuania belli adsumtus. There 
is the same fluctuation in the manuscripts of Diodorus xxi. 2, 
where the fragment in Wesseling’s edition reads ceva, and the new 
Ms. published by Mai xacwa (see Dindorf’s edition of the Vatican . 
fragments of Diodorus, p. 48. 1.). Here the former word has been 
properly restored by Dindorf, Mai remarks a similar variation in 
Diod. xvii. 86. and observes, Eadem lectio similiter solicitata fuit 
agpud Polybium xxix. 6. vel potius apud Suidam in wod)\a ceva, 
observante in scholits Kustero ; itemque apud Schotti proverbia, 
cujus postremum certe exemplum metricum non sinit nos ambigere 
de lectione ceva. In the notes of Henry Stephens and Wesseling 
on Diodorus xvii. 86. the reader will find all the information he 
can desire on this saying. We will put down a few of the pas- 
sages collected by these and other critics. Diogenianus vii. 80. ~ 
(quoted by Wesseling): [JoAAG ceva rod wodéuov. froe dia 70 TONAG 
cal’ trdvaay gépecy. 7) Gre Aaxedatudvece Kevais opevddvats cat vev- 
pais épdgouy xpos ExxAniw roév wodkeulwy. The last of these two 
interpretations is perfectly absurd, but shows that the proverb was 
sometimes read ceva rov woA. The other explains cava rod x. 
as may be seen by a comparison of Vat. Append. III. 62. 
woNAa Kawa Tov wodépov. da TO woAAa KAP tedvoaray éxhoPeiy, 
We would in both glosses read rap’ vrdvotay exgoBeiv. In the 
note of Schottus p. 515. two passages are quoted, which seem quite 
decisive. Quintus Curtius vil. 11. 25. Ea res, sicut pleraque 
belli vane et inania, barbaros ad deditionem traxit. Plutarch de 
auditione, vol. vi. p. 148. ed. Reisk. &s yap woAéuov kal axpodcems 
wod\Aa ceva éorcev. But the metrical proverb (v. 253.) on which 
Mai relies is of no authority, as it belongs to a collection made and 
yersified by Joseph Scaliger. The Mss. are of no weight in sych 
@ case as this; and xeyva should be received without hesitation. 
Perhaps Mr. Cardwell relied on the expression ro kacvov rov rodé~ 
pou in Thucydides iii. 80; which however signifies a stratagem, 
a ruse de guerre. Whereas in the passage before us the sense is ; 
‘*There are many false elayms in war ; many things where there is 
an outward show of danger, which is in fact empty or hollow; and 
this experienced soldiers generally see through (cvveopaxacy).” 
Compare Topic. vill. 12. 2. 

AL 8. 12. cat of dvOpwron 52) cpyreduevor, &c. There seems to 
be no inference here from any preceding proposition; we would 
therefore read cai of dvOpwzaoe S5€ dpy. 

JIL 8. 16. dav yreow. Gre erepoe 4 twonwrevovct, gevyouoy. 
IN. 12.7, kav peyadat cat opodpal dor kal rov Aoytopor éxxpov- 
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over. Read érorrebwor and éxcpotwow. See our remarks below 
on 1x. 7.2. In the second only of these passages Mr. Cardwell 
passed by, but in the first he introduced, the indicative mood, the 
old reading being sxowrevowe:. He has nevertheless corrected a 
similar mistake in 1x. 5. 3. Srav ro8q cai éxOvpet. But he does 
not mention there that both the Basle and Sylburg’s editions have 
éwcOvpei; and therefore we cannot tell whether the change was 
made on conjecture, or on the authority of his Ms. We have not 
examined the Aldine edition for that passage. 

111. 10. 2. Mr. Cardwell has restored grtopdha for pcAopaBera, 
fromthe Flor. Ms.; but it should be written gAepaGla, the last syl- 
lable being long, as in dpadia, rodvpabla, ypnoropabla, &c. 

111. 10. 10. Acd cal nizard res [DcrAdzevos 6 "Epvitos] dvopayos Sr. 
The words in brackets are omitted in the Aldine edition, and, as 
it appears, in some manuscripts. We think them spurious; for 
we cannot believe that Aristotle, with his love of brevity, would 
have said, a certain Philozenus the son of Eryxis. No interpola- 
tions are s0 common as those of proper names. See Elmsley ad 
Iph. T. 824. Mus. Crit. vol. ii. p. 246. et ad Bacch. 1153. 
The verses of Macho (quoted by the commentat¢rs) also show that 
the voracity and prayer of this glutton were facts of general noto- 
riety. Diddkevds x08, &s Aéyouvo’, 6 KuOnpios Hifaro zpeady Exery 
Adpvyya whyewy, &c. Athen. p. 341 D. 

111. 11.3. ro yap écOlev ra ruydvra fH wivey ws av wANoOy 
bxepBory Eore 76 Kara pio rg eiGe. The sense seems to require 
rov cara guow. “YxepBody is restored from the Flor. Ms. for the 
old reading xepBadrAerv. 

IV. 1. 15. Ov5e Aneracr 5¢ S0er py Set ode yap éore rot ripory- 
ros ¥ rovavrn Ajis. Thus Mr. Cardwell, from the Flor. Ms. The 
common reading is odd yap éore rov py ripivros ra yphpara F roe- 
avrn Afi. This certainly gives the sense required, and there is 
no objection to the expression ripgy ra xpijpara, as it is used twice 
in this very chapter, § 20 and 26. At any rate it is necesssary to 
read rod py ripwrros. 

IV. 1. 27. &vddwoey. The Flor. Ms. has jvadwoe. Read avi- 
Awoev, and see Elmsley ad Soph. Aj. 1049. Mus. Crit. vol. i. p. 
368. Hermann ad Aj. 1028. 

Iv. 2.14 I. 11. 4. 1X. 2. 5. X. 9. 8, 14. Mr. Cardwell writes 
xpovrapy7 as 8 trisyllable. We doubt the correctness of the change ; 
1. because we do not remember to have seen this crasis any 
where in metrical writings; and, 2. because we believe that 
the ancient Greeks sounded the aspirate in the middle -as well 
as beginning of words; and therefore would have pronounced 
this xpofvrapy4. If this preposition had been id, and not ird, 
we have no doubt that the Greeks would as willingly have said 
xpouxapyw as xpougeihw or xpovreyrey; but until Mr. Cardwell 
can bring some metrical authority, we shall continue to think that 
xpovwapy) is a quadrisyllable. . ; 
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Iv. 2. 20. Meyapeis. The Flor. Ms. reads Meyapol, which is, 
we conceive, a remnant of the Attic form Meyapjs. Ox and » are 
frequently confounded in manuscripts.* 

IV. 3. 28. cal Aéyery kai xpdrrew gavepas’ rappnoiaoreKos yap, 
Sta ro Karagpovnrixds elvac’ cai wappyotacruds 5é* de0 KaragpornriKos 
kai GAnDevrixos, jy Soa py bt elpoveray. This is the text which 
Mr. Cardwell has compounded from the different versions of this 
passage ; but we cannot believe that the writer who reduced logic 
to a system would have first inferred that a man was free-spoken 
because he despised the world, and then that he despised the 
world because he was free-spoken. We propose, with great doubt, 
wappnovaoris yap 5a 76 caragpovnriccs elvac* cai GAnBeurexods, TARY 
doa, &c. Tlappyotacris is the reading of two of Wilkinson’s Mss. 
and seems preferable. 

, Iv. 4.6. dyrexeioar &¢ évratOa of xpos gulvovrar, Perhaps 
avricetaOa 817) évravOa, &c. 

Iv. 5. 10. évabrg 5é¢ wéae ry dpyiy xpdvov Sei. We would 
read éy atrg. 

IV. 7. 9. éxi 16 Edarroy S¢ padXov rod &dnPois axoxdive. The 
future, awox\wvei, seems preferable. 

Iv. 8 10. wai ravra AéEywy Gv oddey elxar av 6 yapies etxor. 
Thus the Florence Ms., and thus Mr. Cardwell. In the editions 
the first eiwor is omitted. We conceive that this variety only au- 
thorises the editor to choose between dy obdéy Gy 6 yxaplets etroe 
and dy obdéy eixor dv 6 yxaples. The repetition of the verb 
seems to us to make the construction very harsh, if not ungram- 
matical, 

Vv. 1.6. dxodovbet 8 os ext ro wodd éay Oarepa wreovayws Xéyn- 
rat cal Odrepa rreovaxis AéyeaPar' olov ei ro Gdecoy Kai 7 dducia. 
This is the reading of the new Ms., which Mr. Cardwell bas ad- 
mitted into the text; the editions have otoy ei ra Sixacoy cai ré 
ddccov. Zell says (p. 163.), ‘ otoy ro Sixatov nal f ddikia in Eu- 
demeis ; rectius. Nam ex nostri loci scriptione paulo prtus pre 
Oarepa accuratissimus auctor potius scripsisset ra évavria.” Now 
this.is the very thing of which we are not certain ; and we conceive 
that if Aristotle had only intended to argue from the word unjust 
to the words injustice, unjustly, &c., he would have used the term 
ovorotxos OF cuuxrwos.* Indeed, Odrepov appears to be the proper 





1 Facilius permutantur Sx et oxy quam Gxou et 32x, -propterea quod 
diphthongus « et vocalis » eodem suno a recentioribus Grecis efferuntur. 
Elmsley ad Eurip. Heraclid. 19. | 

2 Topic. 11. 9. 1. Aéyeras 823 oborouye padv re rosede, ofoy ec Bixcsses ucts 6 Bdinag TH 
Sinasootvy, Mr. Cardwell suppuses the remark in the Ethics to be a par- 
ticular case of the general rule laid downin the Topics, dndoy 57s frog Srosovoty 
b: x Givrog Tey xate oir alt cUeTOYlay, xal Ta Anwe TavTe dluypéve icra, ibid. 
If this had been so, we do not see any reasun why Aristotle-should have 
restricted himself in the Ethics, and said, dxodouGi ws Ext £0 word, 
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term for contraries, as any person may conviace himself by looking 
at the section on opposites in the Categories, and in which we do not 
refer to any particular passage, sioce the word is s0 frequently 
there made use of (p. 47—53. ed. Sylburg.). We believe that 

epoy in Greek exactly correspond to “the one” and “‘ the 
other” in English. Now these expressions are never used except 
when two definite things are signified, such for instance as coa- 
traries ; or, if only two cases were possible, we should aay, ‘* if it 
is not the one, it must be the other.” Thus Aristotle Topic. vi. 
18. 2. St0 yap ovrew ef dcarepos Odrepoy Exar, &c. We will, for 
the sake of illustration, set down two out of the numerous ex- 
amples which occur in thet same treatise: 15. 6. 1. Seo de 
dvayxy Garepoy pdvoy txdpyey, cloy ry dvOpexg rw vdcor § 
tiv tvyleaay, gay xpos Odrepoy etxopwpey diaréyeobac dre vwapyer 
% ovy bwdpyer, cat xpcs ro Aotwoy ebxaphaopey. 76 AorFOY, the 
remaining ome. VII. 1. 5. xaOddov 8 eixeiv, dc rar érecovy 
_dxartpoy warnyopoupévev cxoxeiy ej sow dtagwrei’ doa yup Garé- 
pov Kxarnyopetra: cal Garépov carnyopeirac. If Aristotle had in- 
tended merely to argue from one conjugate to another, we eon- 
ceive that he would have used some such words as the fol- 
lowing, dxodovOet 52 awhus day réy avorolxey ty Grovevoiy weo- 
vayes Aéynrat, cal 7a Acrwa wAcovayws AéyeeOa, olow el 70 
Gdexor, cal 4 dduia. Compare Topic. vii. 2. 10. vas ovy Sworew- 
ovr rev eipnudver (ovoroixwr) apodoynOévros, dvayxn cal ra Awa 
oporoyeic8as, and nearly the same words agaia in the same sec- 
tion.’ The reading in the Eudemean Ethies is not however as Zell 
represents it (at least not in the Basle edition of 1550, nor in 
Sylburg’s, p. 129. 2.), but asin the Florence Ms., olov ei rd &decoy 
xni i dédula. The old text certainly agrees better both with the 
succeeding and preceding arguments; perhaps, however, we 
might read, olor el ro Sixasoy, cal rd Gdu«ov cai } ddiucia. 

V. 1. 15. €v d€ dixacoobvy owddABiny wao’ dpery vt. Thus the 
Fler. Ms. The Paris Ms., in Zell’s edition, has goer) gm. It is 
very probable that Aristotle misquoted the line from memory : but 
that he did misquote it, we have no doubt ; as doerg ‘or, which 
is in all the numerous manuscripts of Theognis, is evidently the 
right reading. Of the words of éc7epos ov0’ dgos obrw Caupaeris, 
Zell remarks, Senerius est proverbialia, ut videtur. He seems to 
be serious, and therefore we suppose -he scans his verse thus, ov’ 
éo|repos ov0' | épjos odjrw Baijpuaoros. 

V. 4. 12. dort 32 rotro vai éxt rév Gddwy reyvar* dyypoivro yap 
dy el pr) éxoiee ro rowty cal dcov cai oloy, cal rd xaoxov Exacye 
totro kal rogovroy cal roovroy. This sentence occars in so many 
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* The following rule from the Topics is perhaps more to the point: 
ict lay modrw yng AcyyTas, Ocorepar Sexvdves Tuy wreove we Aryoeerwy, icv pan (LOW 
itiynzas. Xpnozioy di ixt cay AavGavsytwy, HS. I. 
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words in the next chapter (§ 9.), where it is in its place; end we 
think Mr..Cardwell would have done well if he had followed tke 
example of former editors, and marked it as spurious ou this: its 
first appearance. 

V. 5. 12. eis oxgpa & ob Sei &yayv dvadoyias. The negative 
particle here makes the sense directly the reverse of that which is 
required ; but whether it is the corruption of some ether word, or 
whether it is a mere interpolation, we do net pretend to decide: 
Zell, indeed, says: Negatio ot, ut ego sentio, aut stabit aut eficienda 
ertt, prout analogiam intellexeris: si geometricam, stabit ; sin 
autem arithmeticam, ejicictur, But Aristotle has, in ail this part, 
been speaking of the commen geometrical proportion ; the arith- 
mace proportion or progressiun referred to quite a different 
subject. : 

Vv. 5. 13. Gre 5 fh ypela cuvéyes Gowep ev re Ov Sydoi Gre, Gray py) 
éy ypela daw a&drAGAwy 7 a&agdrepoe fj Arepos, ob« ddAdrrovrat, 
Gowep, Grav ov Eyer abris Séqral rs, alow otvou, Sévres olrev étayw- 
yiis. The last part is thus given from the Flor. Ms., the old 
reading being S:ddvres cirov ékaywyhy. The sense appears to be 
this: And that demand is the thing which really binds people 
tagether ts evident from this, that if they have no need of one 
another's goods, either one or both of them, no exchange takes 
place ; as when persons want that commodity which you possess, 
as wine for example, they give it in exchange for exported corn. 
But we confess that even this improved version of the text is to us 
very unsatisfactory, if at least we have rendered the passage cor- 
rectly; for instead of give, the sense requires get or obtain. If 
dsddvres olrov daywyyv will mean giving in exchange exported 
cerrg, the old reading seems preferable to the new. But, with our 
present lights, we fear that this passage is incurably corrupt or 
mutilated ; and we can only hope that Mr. Cardwell may throw 
some light on it in his second volume. 

v. 7.1. vouiudv. So the Florence Ms., the editions have y»o- 
puxov. As however the Ms. has the accent of vopicor (which, by 
the way, Mr. Cardwell bas forgotten to correct), and the transcriber 
might have remembered the word »dpcyos, which oecurs so fre- 
quently in the preceding chapters, we should be inclined to keep 
the old reading, particularly as vopyexcs is undoubtedly en Aris- 
totelian word (Polit. p. 228 C. viv d¢ vomits déAuper), Ta 
v. 9. 12, where the expression vopucoy dixacoy occurs twice, no 
wariety is noted from the Ms., nor does Mr. Cardwell alter the text : 
and it is twice again used in VIII. 13. 5, 6. 

Vv. 7.2. wale. We have no doubt that caw was the common 
Attic form in Aristotle’s time. 

v. 9. 1. Two lines of Euripides are quoted, 

pnrépa xarécra rhv éuhy Bpayds Adyos, 
éxwy éxotouy i} Oédovcay oby exwr. 
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pa very much prefer Bpayes 6 Adyos, the reading of the Basle 
ition, . 

v. 9.15. Mr. Cardwell writes é\éSopoy for 2\\éGopor from the 
Florence Ms. We doubt whether correctly. The metre requires 
é\AdBopoy in Aristoph. Vesp. 1489.; and that the Latias made the 
first syllable long, we know from Virgil’s Georgics. This word 
also occurs in Mag. Mor. 11. 3. p. 43. 2. where we should like 
to know the reading of the Ms. . 

V. 10. 5. 5 cay 6 vopoOérns abrés ay elxoe éxel wapiy, cal el gdec 
. dvopobérncey dy. The Florence Ms. has 6 xdv vopuoOérgs abrés 
elxe xapéy cai el 459 évopobérgce. We do not thiak this too con- 
cise for Aristotle, and would read, & cav 6 vopoBérns ards elxe 
wapoy, cal el gdec évopobérnoey. Our reason for preferring this ts, 
er we do not remember to bave met with the double ay in Aris- 
totle.’ 

V. 11. 1. ob weXever éavroy dxrocreveiy Oo vépos. The Florence 
Ms. has d&xoxrivvdyac éavroy, which Mr, Curdwell has received into 
the text. 

V. 11. 4. “Ere cad’ & ddccos 6 pdvoy Gdixéy cal ph) dxdes gaddes, 
ovx gory ddsucioa éavrdéy* rotro yap GAdo éxelvyov’ Eons yap wes 6 
désxos virw xovnpds Sowep 6 Seidos, ovy ds SAny Exwy r)v rovnpiay’ 
Gor’ obS2 xara ravrny aiuet’ dua yap dv rg abrg ein donpHobac 
cal spooxeicBac ro airé rotro é6¢ dévvarov’ GX’ dei év wreloow 
avaykn elvat ro Sixacoy cat ro Gdc«oy. In the first place Din- 
dorf ad Aristoph. Eq. 1046. rightly corrects povoy 6 ddacar. 
For the argument is this. Since a man who does an injury * 
is merely an unjust man, and is not absolutely wicked, it is 
not possible to do an injustice to oneself. For general vice and 
the commission of an injury differ. Thus a coward is unjust, 
but he is not altogether wicked; and consequently, he does 
not doawrong from general depravity. Indeed if he did, the 
same thing would be. taken from and given to the same person 
at the same time ; which is impossible : and therefore justice and 
injustice must always be concerned with more than one person. 
In the next place, the Floreuce Ms. (which we have followed in 
the rest of this paragraph), -has cara ravrny décei ay, which Mr. 
Cardwell admits into the text. But we conceive that either it_ 
should be read décxoi &y, or the particle must be omitted, as in 





Tix. 11.2. 6:3 xiv Axopicusy dy sic. The Florence Ms. rightly reads 
dmopnouty rie, Polit. p. $24 C. xal ydp dy of yapleteg Ayavaxroisy dy, we ode town 
Serec cfs: here Coray proposes to omit the second dy. 

* It isa pity that the English word wrong-doer, which exactly corre- 
sponds to é d3:xav, should have become obsolete, except in our legal lan- 
guage. The term malefactor has by custom obtained a limited and 
secondary meaning, being used tou signify a criminal offender, and gene- 
cally (if we mistake not) a convicted criminal offender. - 
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the common editions. Mr. Cardwell has restored’ dyvoot for ay- 
yoet in VI: 7. 7. and oxovoaca for cxrovddde in 1x. 8. 5. 

VI. 1. 1. 'Ewei 5¢ rvyydvopey xpérepoy eipnedres Gre bez ro péoov 
aipetoBat, pnre riv ixepBodny pnde ry EddAeuev, ro 5¢ péoov Eorir, 
&c. Mr. Cardwell bas properly received jx) for pfre from his 
manuscript. See Elmsley ad Med. 4. et Cd. T. 817. ed. 2. (with 
Hermann’s answer Opusc. vol. 111. p. 150. cf. ad Ged. Col. 423). 
Above Iv. 3. 31. obre yap iva éxavirat pédec atrp, ob8 Exws of 
GAA Wéywrrat. Read obdé yap. There is the same mistake io 
the Florence Ms. inv. 1.4. In Iv. 1.16. ot« av ein obr’ airnr- 
«ds, the editor has restored 006’ airnreos from the same Ms. There 
is a very difficult passage in the Politics, where pndé seems to 
follow pire. It is thus written in Sylburg’s edition, p. 334 C. 
Kai BéArcoy &¢ rovs Baordeis, pre cara ro abro elvat yévos, pndéd 
rouro To rvyor, etre Seagépoy ex robrwy aiperods paAdAoyv ij ca’ HAUxlay. 
For eire we would write ei ré rc, and arrange the sentence as fol- 
lows : Kai BéArioy 5é rovs Bacwdreis pyre xara ro abro elvac yévos 
(unde rovro ro ruyov), et ré re Seagépor éx robrwy, &c. Aristotle is 
describing the comparative merits of the Lacedemonian and Car- 
thaginian governments, and he says: Another superiority which 
belongs to the Carthaginian constitution ts, that the kings are 
not always taken from the same family (though they are not 
chosen at random from any families); and from these they are 
selected rather according to merit than age. Ibid. p. 370 E. 
Gore xoA\dis ov Kocvwvovar rijs ExxAnolas vire rov dexdee. Per- 
haps this should not be altered.‘ But, to return to the point from 
which we started, we rather think that the words uy ray brepBoArjy 
pnode rnv &XAenew glossam redolent, as the phrase is. ; 

vi. 1.2. Mr. Cardwell is not quite regular in noting the various 
readings. Thus he mentions that for rovr’ adnOes, his three 
editions have rovro dAnGés ; and in the same section he does not 


mention that Sylburg’s and the Basle editions have rovr’ eipnuévor — 


for rovro eipnpévoy. If this variety was worth remarking in one 
place, it was in both. 

VI. 2.3. # aAjOeca. Mr. Cardwell writes 4\70ea simply, from 
the Florence Ms. We are in doubt whether that reading does 
not mean 4'A“8ea; but as the predicate of the corresponding part 
of the sentence has not the article, viz. rdAnOés éore cai Weddos, 
where raAnfeés is equivalent to dA70ea, perhaps the new text is 
correct. 

V1.3. 2. ra 8 didia Gyévynra cai agOapra. Read dyévnra, as in 





Polit. p. 862 A. cure yap xralvaw Ff pvyadeday ob2? dorpaxilny 4 wou sdy ros- 
ovroey xpiacy dorly, ous a&ioiv apy rebar dye pripos. Here the odd? depends on 
4 not on ovr, and is not to be altered. ‘It is neither fit to put to death 
or banish, no not even to ostracize such a man as this, nor to require of 
him,’ &c. Compare Eth. Nic. x. 9. 18. obve [yap] ypaporrec obrs Afyorreg wap) 
TU THOUTWY aivorrat, oUe AU WoAsTINoUG Rewoinnorer rove gaTipoue viess. 


ws hn 
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the verses of Agathon quoted in the last chapter. Philemen 

fragm. incert. 39. ed. Meineke. gice: ykp obdels dovdos EyerG by 

woré, Where Meineke says, Insolens apud Aiticos aoristt forme 

éyerhOn, cujus haud antiquius Machone exemplum erust 

ad Phryn. p. 109. Agathon, however, was an author of the most 

ri age, being a cotemporary of Aristophanes and Earipi- 
es. 

vi. & 6. This sentence is not stopped ao as to make it clear 
that the words xepi 70 évdexduevoy Gddws Exe refer both to 
réyvy and drexvia. 

Pid 5. 8. row pa évdexopéver abrg xpdiac. Should not this be 
etry 1 

VI. 7. 2, Sowep"Opnpés dnow év rg Mapyelrg. We believe this to 
be as great and as recent a barbarism as woAcirys, reyveirns, Acel, 
&e. for xorirns, reyvirgs, Aci. In the Poetics § 7, 8. the Pars 
Ms. 2038. (which seems to be the best hitherte collated) has twice 
Mepylrns. The same form is likewise preserved in the passages 
of Plato (where also the Mss. differ), Dio Chrysostom, Suidas, 
Hephestion, and the Scholiast to Aristophanes quoted by Tyr- 
whitt in his note. In the Eudemean Ethics, v.7. p. 154. 14. it is 
read Mapyeirns.* 

Ibid. In this sentence we think that the words from of cara 
pépos down to cogdy, should be included in a parenthesis. 

vi. 7. 4. el 5) tytevoy prey cal d&yadov Erepoy dvOpmros «ai 
ixO¥or, rd 52 Aevxov cai ebOv ro abro del, cal ro sogey rabTO warres 
dy etxoer, dpdvepov Se Erepoy (ro yap wept abrd Exacrva eb Bewpovr 
gaiey ay elvar gpdvipov cal rovry éxcrptpeay abra? O66 cal rer 
Onplwy Ena gpdvipd pace elvat doa epi rov abréy Aloy Exovra gac- 
verat Suvayty xpovontuchy), paxepoy 9’ Gre oe Gv ein 4 copia cal 7 
wodurexy  at’rh. This is the manner in which we conceive that 
the above passage should be arranged. The Florence Ms. bas 
gavepor be cai ort, which Mr. Cardwell has admitted into the text. 





* The grammarians state that all words in srs are written with « only, 
except fulenc,Arapulmnc, Zersltnc, Lapagelene and "Qpdens (Theedosius de 
Gramm. p. 66. and Cheroboscus cited by Goettling p. 228.) These, 
however, are regularly formed from éc¢ (-10¢), "Arapyts (see Steph. Byz. 
in @edud¢), Zirta, Tapapsia, and "Qpris, as is very clearly explained by Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium in BogucSing and ’Ops, who adds some other in- 
stances. This silence of the grammarians, who were generally well _ 
acquainted with the writings ‘(real or supposed) of Homer, seems to be 
as conclusive as is possible for a negative proof. Again, in all the ex- 
ceptions quoted, it is clear that the « belongs to the original word, not 
to the termination. Now it will hardly be denied, that the name of 
Margites, who “ knew many things, and knew them all ill,” aod “ who 
was neither made fora ditcher, nor a ploughman, nor any other trade,” 
was derived from p4zyes, a word of unquestionable antiquity, being used 
in the Odyssey, and a fragment of the ‘His: (Athen. p. 428 C.) If so, 
as ’Qp-te made *Ket-lnn, so padey-es Made papy-iexe. ; 
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We do not however see what, according to his punctuation, Js the 
apodosis to ei 54. If, indeed, that reading is adopted, it might be 
rendered “If the objects of science and prudence are different (ré 
coger cal rd godvipov), itis then plain also that science and .moral 
philosophy will themselves not be the same.”' Aristotle, it is true, 
occasionally forgets himself, and, instead of giving the apodosis, 
changes the construction of the sentence; but it does not seem 
necessary on the present occasion to accuse him of this negligence. 
Thus v. 6.6. there is nothing to answer to éwel 5 ovdev, &c. for 
he alters the construction and subjoins pods dpa ris Soréos. There 
is also, in a passage of the Politics, a construction somewhat simi- 
jar; and we will transcribe it in order to show that, though it is 
carelessly written, it is in fact grammatical. P. 419 B. 'Exet 8 ai 
reXevratae Snuoxpartae trodvarOpwroi ré elo, cat yareror éxxAnot- 
dev dpuleGovs, rovro 3 Srov xpécodoe pi) rvyydvovow obcat wode- 
peor Trois yrwpipos (axd re yap elogopas kal dnueicews avayKaiov 
viyveoOat xai dacacrypiwy gatdwy), Srov per ody xpdaodot pu) rvyya- 
voverw ovoac Sei rorety dAlyas éxcAnotas, &c. Here pév ov serves 
to recall the reader’s attention to the clause which preceded the 
parenthesis “‘ when, f say, there are not sufficient regular revenues,” 
&c. See Zell ad Eth. vit. 14. 3. 

VI. 9. 4. Euripides: wis 8 &v gpovolny @ wapiy axpaypdves q Ory 
rotet ToAAois HprOunuévoy arparod “Ieoy peracyeiv. No variety in 
the two first lines is noted by Mr. Cardwell. The Basle edition, 
however, has nocOunuévy ; and Sylburg’s, which has the accusative 
case here, has the dative in Eth. Eudem. p. 156. 7. where the 
same verses are cited. We have, however, no doubt that Mr. 
Cardwell’s choice is correct; nor should we have noticed the 
variety, had he not in his preface stated that all the different 
readings were put at the bettom of the page; which does not seem 
to have been his intention. 

VII. 2. 1. dewdy ydp ércorhuns évobons, ds gero Lwxparys, dAdo 
re xparety Kal wepsédxety atroy Sorep dvipitodoy. Mr. Cardwell 
restores aitriy from bis manuscript. Compare below 3. 13, 14. 
cal €oumey O d2yrec 6 Lwxparns cupBalvey’ ob ydp rijs xupiws elvas 
doxovons exeéripns wapevens yiyverat rd raGos, olde adr7) wept- 
éAxerac dud rd raGos. 

vir. 6. 3. We would read this passage thus: cai “Opnoes rdp 
ceordy iwavra’ 


répgaow ir’ ExkeWe voor, Kc. 





* Goettling ad Aristot. Polit. p. 291. says, ‘ 4? in apodusi admodum 
est familiare Aristoteli. Sie v.c. virr. 7. init. dws) ti—Awodoni Con 
ousriay 6, &e. Cf. Zellium ad Eth. Nicom. p. 5. Wolf. ad Lept. p, 997.” 
And in the Addenda he adds, “ 4? in apodosi post ‘xsi Homericum est, 
Odyss. xx1. 278, 274. 08 P lara) ody omticdy «° imidy & Sooy HOAs Oupds, seg 
88 deroppoviwy wrripn oAdentés Odusceic.” See also Elmsley ad Bacch. 180. 
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i.e. ond as Homer says of the girdle of Venus, rappacis, &c. gyol 
being understood from the preceaios fav" This arrangement is 
satemes by some manuscripts and editions, * which read «ai ro» 
ceordy {pavra “Opnpos. ; 

VII. 7.1. perald 52 rév wrelorwy ses, cay ef pérwor padror 
wpos ras xelpovs. Here cay is for cai day, i. e. cai el dv: read there- 
fore chy Jéwwor. Viger viii. 7. 18. quotes the following passage of 
Aristotle: of yap dorépes, cay el pelovsxdy éddrrovs galywyrat ; on 
which Hermann observes (No. 327), Aristoteles scripserit necesse est 
way peiZovs, omisso ei. Aristot. Topic. v. 6. 8. cay el rod pj 
drOpirov galynrat tdcov 70 py Cdor. ib. 9. cay el de rov Cwov palynrac 
iScov rd Egy. The el should be expunged in both places. In § 
10. the cod. Guelph. has bya contrary error cay ef Se for ei dé. 
The examples quoted by Elmsley ad Med. 911. will uot defend 
the use of dy ef for ef Av when no verb precedes. 

VII. 7. 3. Std 6 &xdAacros xelpwy rov dxparovs. Read 6 padaxés. 
Though this seems rather a violent alteration, no one can entertain 
a doubt of its correctness who will read the argument of which it 
is the last conclusion, and which from its length we forbear to 
transcribe. ‘Of persons who indulge in bodily pleasures to excess 
there are,” says Aristotle, ‘‘ two varieties, the incontinent (axparjs), 
and the effeminate or non-enduring man (padacds); the first being 
led away by pleasure, the second only wishing to avoid pain. 
Now every one will acknowlege, that a man who commits a dis- 
Bealls action under the influence of strong passions ts less 

lameable than one who has none or very slight desires ; or a man 
who strikes you in a fit of anger, than one who does the same in 
cool blood. Consequently the effeminate man (who has no passions 
to excuse his faults) és more to be blamed than the incontinent man 
(who has). de 6 padakos (not 6 axdAacros) yelpwr rot axparois. 
There is an argument to the same effect in the next paragraph, 
which ends 6:6 aiperwrepoy éyxpdrew xapreplas écriy. ‘* Wherefore 
continence is better than endurance ;” which in the last sentence 
was put in this form, ‘ non-endurance is worse than inconti- 
nence.” 

vit. 10. 3. Anaxandrides’ joke would, in our opinion, be’ very 
much improved by reading # xédts éGovdev’, with Lambinus, 
Muretus, and other commentators. A Paris Ms. also has é(ov- 
Aevoey, and a Breslau Ms. éSovdevero, which last reading, per- 
haps, shows the manner in which the present: word came into the 


text. : 
VII. 11. 14. This admirable treatise on Pleasure is so strongly 





1 For instance Sylburg’s and the Basle edition, which varieties Mr: 
Cardwell has omitted to notice. In the latter the sentence is stopped 
rightly, as we conceive. Below too, in § 6., the same editions have 4y6;a-: 
minal siet, which Mr. Cardwell has equally neglected.: 
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marked with the peculiarities and powers of Aristotle’s mind and 
style, that we cannot for a moment doubt its genuineness. But we 
have as little doubt that it was inserted in this place by the dili- 
gence of some disciple or rédacteur. For it evidently disturbs the 
order of the work, and the subject is fully discussed in its proper 
place in the last book. And that it is not very artificially inserted, 
may be seen from the last sentence in the 7th book: xepi pev ody 
éyxparelas xal dxpacias eipyrac’ dorwoy de wept gidlas épovper. 
After which the next book begins thus: Mer& dé ratra wepi girtas 
éxor’ dv dceXOeiv. This is to our mind a convincing proof of 
interpolation ; for it should be reniembered that, even if the. divi- 
sion into books was made by Aristotle (which, to say the least, is 
very uncertain), there is always a closé connexion between them. 
" Thus the dé at the beginning of the 9th book answers to pév ody 
at the end of the 8th. See, however, our observations at the end 
of the 9th book. : 

Vil. 13.1. Aristotle having come to the conclusion that plea- 
sure is a good, continues thus: ws yap Lwevourmos Aver, ob cupBaiver 
h Avows* Gowep 76 peicov r@ éddrrove kai re top évavrioy’ ob yap ay | 
gain Grep xaxéy re elvae ry HSovqy. Speusippus’s proof that plea- 
sure is not a good is contained in the middle of these three clauses, 
and its import may be collected from a passage of Aulus Gellius 
cited by Victorius : Speusippus voluptatem et dolorem duo mala 
esse dicit opposita inter se; bonum autem esse, quod ulriusque 
medium foret, viii. 7. The literal sense seems to be this: ‘‘ As 
the greater is opposed to the less, so it is to the mean.*” Now 
though we are aware that it is exceedingly difficult to catch the 
precise force of the short hints which Aristotle gives of those doc- 
trines of other philosophers, which were probably well known 
in his time ; yet we cannot but think that this is the very reverse 
of the meaning required, and that we ought to read, cai od r@ tog 
évayriov.* ‘* Pleasure and pain,” said Speusippus, ‘‘ are indeed 
opposed; but they are opposed not as contraries but as extremes, 
the excellence, viz. freedom from pain, lying in the mean.” This 
we conceive is the very same argument which Aristotle refutes in 
another place, (x. 2. 5.) odx ose Se wept rov évayriov xades Aéyeo- 





1 We have used the word mean, and not equal, for the sake of clearness, 
while it is indifferent for the sense ; for Aristotle supposes four quantities, 
‘with one of which hecompares an equal, a greater, andaless. See 11.8.2. 

2 A Mr.C. J. Jacob, who has lately published an edition of Lucian’s 
Alexander, gives a separate Excursus De negatione od tum male adjecta, 
tum male omissa, (p. 187—142.) Among his instances is a passage of 
Diodorus, where Meineke reads xat od oan for xa) woaamy (xii. 81. cf. 
Thuc. vi. 7.) In Lysias against Evandrus p. 480. Bekker has received 
ob duserty for duvarty from one manuscript, Orat. Att. vol. i. See also our 
remarks above on iv. 1. 15. aod v. 5. 12. and in the Rhetoric 11. 7. 6. 
onpasioy 2 ai ZAcr Toy Ai Onnpitncas, WE would read ei iaarrov Unupirucay, 
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Oac ob yip gacw el § Abwn cacéy eer: viv Movyy ayaboy elvac’ 
dvrueciebat ydp candy caxcg cal 6 pow re pnderépy. Abdropicus 
avoids the difficulty by peraphrasing caOaxep rd peizor cai rd é\ar- 
rov évavriow geri rg iey. Aristotle’s remark (od ydp ay, &c.) 
seems vot to be directed against the argument of Speusippus, but 
against the truth of his conclasion. As to the words themselves, 
it seems to us that either dep caxdy, or caxéy rt, Would be correct, 
but not both. We would therefore omit rc; as the scholiasts have 
doue in their explanation of this passage. 

VAI. 13. 2. “Aptorov & obSev cudver dovhy riva elvac. There is no 
reason why some pleasure should not be the summum bonum. Com- 
pare above 11). 3. pu) évdéyeoOar elvar rd Aptorov fdovijy, below in 
the same section, dere cin Gy ris hdor) ro Apioroy’ and § 5. rd 
duxew 5 dxavra riy hboviy onueiéy re rov eival xws rd Gptoroy 
abriy. It seems, therefore, necessary to read rd 5¢ dprorow obder, 
&c. There is, we believe, the same difference between dpicroy 
and rdpecroy,.as between ayabdy and rdyaGdy. This, if it requires 
Wiustration, is well illustrated by a passage in the Eudemean 
Ethics 1. 8. p. 85. Sylb. oxexréoy roivuy ri rd a&pcoroy Ey reer 
8) pddcora galverac Sofas elvae robro’ gaci yap Eproroyw elvac 
suvrey ard rd dyabdy. 

VII. 13. 5. The following verse is quoted in the text: ofpy & 
06 ris xdpruy drdddvrat, fy rrva odo, Mr. Cardwell states the 
various readings thus: gfpn Sob rl ye... . Aaol zoddol dnpicuct 
S. C. of wodAol L. gnpiiwor I. We are quite unable to guess 
this what is the reading of the manuscript. It may be observed 
that Aristotle omits the line whiclr contains the point of the quo- 
tation: Beds vv ris éo7l cai abrf. 

VIII. 1. §. ** Not only,” says Aristotle, “is friendship neces- 
sery, but it is also honorable, rovs yap gidogidovs éxatvotper, for 
we praise people for being friendly.” Mr. Cardwell reads from 
the Flor. Ms. rove yap gidous éracvodpuer, according to which the 
sense would be, “‘ for we praise those who have been constant in 
their friendship,” Achilles and Patroclus, for instauee. VIII. 8. 4. 
padrov dé ris grdias otons bv rp prety, Kai rdv grrogilwy éxacvov- 
péver, &c. Here, too, the Flor. Ms. reads cai ray gw, but Mr. 
Cardwell has very properly refused it a place in the text, as the 
sense requires guogikwv. With this example before our eyes, we 
would leave g:AogiAous in the former passage, where it certainly 
seems to agree best with the context. ; 

VIII, 6. 2. woAdAovs 8’ Eva rg abrg egcdpa dpéoxery ob Sgbror, tows 
9 ob8' dyaBovs elva:. Aristotle if examining the question whether a 
pers6n can have many real friends; and he says, according to the 
present text, ‘‘ Jt is not easy for many really to please the same 
man, nor perhaps is it easy for them to be good.” Why there 
should not be several good men we have net an idea; nor dees 
the remark appear to the purpose. How much more clear avd 
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nataral is the other reading, dyafér. ‘‘ For many. persons really 
fo please the same man is not casy, and perhaps not even desirable.” 
Comp. ix. 10. 2 sqq. Why itis not a good to have. many friends, 
he explains, Mag. Mor. 11. 16. . ; 

VIII. 9. 5. We fear, that notwithstanding the assistance of the 
Flor. Ms., the last part of this chapter is still-in a very dilapidated 
state. It does not appear that any transposition of sentences will 
remedy the misfortune; we think rather that some words have 
fallen out between Bio» and Ovolas, and that, Bioy is the last word 
of the sentence, unless the sentence from avrac to Blov is read in 
a parenthesis. a, 

VIII, 13. 10. xarasyuxpleovres. Thus the Florence Ms. The 
Aldine and Basle editions have caracpupivoyvres and caraopexpt- 
voyres, which is the only form noticed in the lexicons. The read- 
ing of the Ms. is however confirmed by a passage in Philodemus 
wepi caxcov, which we will transcribe for the convenience of the 
reader, as it also illustrates another part of these Ethics, vis. the 
character of the dAaéwy in iv. 7. Philodemus baving described a 
person who is affected in his dress, gait, &c. says, cts... [per- 
Ovopévous avduacoy kal ots viv dvopacovow, cir’ dro rot wapadedo- 
pévou Oupsdparos } pupou rey éx rijs BpévOvos* (ws caf? fyds cai piv- 
Owvas aero ris plvOns), eir’ dg’ Srov 54 wore, rov dxo ris elpnpévns 
Siabécews carepPAréxovra cal rj Kegady caracelovra cal caraeuicpl- 
€ovra (ita cod.) rovs dxavrévras 7} ods dy res pynpovetboy, Hercu- 
Janensia (Oxford, 1824.) vol. i. part 1. p. 22.* ' 

IX. 4. 1. ra gedexa 52 pds rovs pidous. The Flor. Ms. has xpos 
rous ¢lAous wéAas. The same reading is in a manuscript compared 
by Wilkinson, who observes on it, Forsan xpos rovs xéXas est vera 
lectio, et pirovs e margine in textum irrepsit. . We think this con- 
jecture very probable. Compare below 8. 7. dore rov pev d&yaboy 
Set Pidavroy elyac® row -5e poyOnpor ob Set PrAawec yup éavrév car 
rovs réhas, gavros wh0eoty éxdpevos. 

IX. 7.2. xdv pndery doe xphorpor pn® eis dorepoy yévor’ dy. The 





1 The reader will find sufficient information on this word by con- 
sulting Hesychius in Spev%74 and PpivOiy, the Etymologist in ApirOsoy, 
frivite, and Spv6trras, Bekker’s Anecdota p. 223. 10. and Athenaus xv. 
p. 690 D. E. 

2 We have made several alterations in this passage, which is imper- 
fect, though intelligible as we give it; and must refer our critical read- 
ers to the original to decide whether they are correct. We will also 
take the liberty of setting down the next sentence, as it completes the 
Sense: xSy Woe Tay peryadwy sles Coxodyrwy, itd Siacuppov xad pedrse wou Bpaytiag 
ded xplows oxox ny Ipalvouosy, adrrov 2” oddévog dydpay iyvotior. xal rodroy & "Api- 
aoroparne Sri BprvOvee a” by wasow S2oig xat teapBarce tape herrAn ioxwfev. The latter 
part is rather mutilated in the manuscript; but we conceive that no one 
will doubt of the correctness of our restoration who will compare the 
Clouds of Aristophanes, v. 
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change of mood in this sentenee caused Zell to suspect some cor- 
ruption, who begins indeed by saying that is promptu est conji- 
cere post adv excidisec particulam el; bat, though he is of opinion 
that the use of the Greek verb is governed by certain lass, yet he 
cannot approve of the rules by which some critics would straighten 
and confine the free and flexible language of the Greeks. ‘This 
distinction between laws and rules we confess our inability to ap- 
preciate, or even to discern; but thus much at least is clear, that 
the insertion of ei after «dy does not at all mend the matter. See our 
remarks above on vii. 7. 1. Now, in the first place, it seems pretty 
certain that éay, 4», and dy (for éay),* are always followed by a 
subjunctive; and secondly, that éa» is sever (ec far as-we have 
observed) followed by &», inesmach as it is itself contracted from 
el &y. For instance, we apprehend that neither édy Aéyor vor édy 

dy are admissible. See Hermann ad Viger. Nos. 291. 326. 
$28.* There have been doubts as to particular passages, which 
however seem gradually to yield to the ingenuity and industry of 





" 1 Te isindeed doubtful whether &4y was used for év or 4 in Aristotle’s 
time. Porson Aristophan. p. 126. proposed to correct all the pas- 
sages in which it ocours; but afterwards (as Mr. Dobree informs us in 
the Addenda) ehanged his opinion, and thought it admissible in the 
later comic per It seems to occur only once in Aristophanes, viz. 
Vesp. 97. where Dindorf prints %. ‘Ina fragment of Anaxandrides, who 
was an éarly cotémporary of Aristotle’s, Dr. Elmsiey, Ed. Review, 
vol. iii. changes &v.intom It seems that Thucydides always uses fay or 
fy; see Goeller ad iii. 46. A reason for suppesing that 4y was early 
used for fay seems to be, that xd is found in the tragic poets. But Mr. 
Hermann (ad Viger. No. 291.) agrees with Dr. Burney, Altscos poetas 
& pra ids, sed semper *v dicere. See Elmsley ad Heracl. 1099. 
But we observe av written in a Herculaneum Ms. which, though it 
proves nothing for the age of Aristotle, yet goes back to a very respect- 
able antiquity : Herculanensia, (Oxford, 1824.) vol. i. part 1. p. 21. I. 10. 
Bix os gepara: xesixey xal ob auvepey Soa dra Stism spPrc, ae xal aed ene adr 
yiraras px0étou xabeney TA Tie woiNTinte jaipris pide are aware that this is a 
very note an a very trifling question; perhaps ws. 
differ from Mr. Cardwell) we think that it would not be difficult. to 
prove the utility of verbal criticism; and that being once granted, it is 
useless to cavil at any particular remark, however trivial it may seem, 
‘as No one cafi Say that it mdy not become a powerful instrument of in- 
quiry in more skilful hands. For instance, a very mioute grammatical 
objection thay overthrow the authenticity of a book; which is some 
times a point of very great importance. 7 
* Hermanp seems to think that in later writers, Lucian for instance, 
say may govern an optative. In the passage, however, which he cites, d, 
the common reading, is probably correct. _ But the verse of Maximus 
wie) xarapyor, quoted after Schafer hy Hermann, Opuscula, vol. i. p, 283. 
1s doubtless now priuted as it came from the hand of that classical 
Writer; and we are quite willing to allow to the defenders of éay with an 
optative the full weight of his authority. See also Mr. Knight’s Proleg. 
Hom. § 149. 151. ‘ : .. . : . 
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critics. Thus Matthiz quotes in his Greek Granimar (§ 525 b), 4 
passage from Isocrates, in which fy» governs an optative; but 
Bekker has restored ei from a manuscript (p. 226. ed. Oxon.). 
The various ¢onjectures on Thucydides iii, 44, may be seen ia 
Goeller’s note. ‘“*Ay pro éay postium (says Schweighzuser Lex. 
Polyb. in v.) cum indicativo construitur rariari usu, ix. 31. 2. dy 
Se xal xpoxartyeobe cai rpodierAngare wepl rotrwy.” Read ei 5¢ xaé. 
The usage of Aristotle is so constant in this respect, that in the pas-~ 
sage before us we should not hesitateto read pnd’ els borepoy yévwrra.* 
. IX. 12. We give the last wotds of the 9th and first of the 10th 
book in connexion. -[lepi pew ob» giXlas ext rocotroy elpycOw" [éxd- 
prevoy 5’ dy ein SteAPety wepi' Hdoris.] pera 5é ratra sept iddvijs tows 
Srerac dc&ABeir. Hf these words were thus written by Aristotle, we 
confess that every-thiag we said above on the last chapters of the 
7th book falls to the ground. But we cannot help suspecting that the 
¢lause which we bave enclosed in brackets is to be attributed to the 
industry of some ‘transcriber or reviser of the text. We koow 
that they frequently permitted themselves such kiberties at the end 
of books. (See e. g. Mr. Knight’s notes on Homer in ‘many places, 
and the end: of the 1st book of Aristotle’s Rketoric in the. second 
Oxford edition, 1826.) Perhaps, indeed, the clausein questicn is only 
a variation of the first sentence of the following book (compare the 
reading of the Flor. Ms. at the end of Book iv.). 

- EX. 8. 6. cat éyxparné 6) nal daparis Aéyerat; Two manu- 
seripte, aud some editiens, have cai éycpards 5¢ cai, &c., whiel 
seems to us a preferable teading. ——- : : 

xX. 2. 3. We would make a similar change in this passage; and 
for rorotry 5) Adyg, read rowdry 5¢ Adyy. The cotrectness of these 
slight alterations can of course be only determined by comparing 
the context, in order to see whether or not an illative particle, 
such as 64, is admissible. _ | | 

X. 2. 4. of & Encrapevor ds ode dyaboy ov wavr’ Edlerac ph obey 
Aéywow. Read pp abddy Adyoverwy, Oddey Adyovery signifies, 
Jiterally, talk nonsense ; and thé pm) used in this manner rathet 
qualifies and softens the assertion. Thie is the reading of a Paris 
manuscript ; see Zell ad x. 1. 3. whose note appears to us to make 
out the point beyond a doubt, and Goettling ad Aristot. Pelit: p. 





t Topic. 1. 16. 2. ddv uch apie raded civ Abyov worstra: b ipwrer, Read xoiras, 
The same correction is to be made Topic. 11. 5. 1. Seay apg coire tod, 
Abyols wouttas. Eth, Mag. 1. 10. p. 14. 26. read lav ixy; and see Elmsiey 
ad Eurip. Iph. A. 1171. Quarterly Review, vol. vii. p. 459. We have 
collected all the places im the last fve books of these Ethics in which 
idv, anct Ay or stay (for dav or xat fav), occur. They are thirty-fve in num 
bers and, with the exception which we have noticed, are all followed by 
the subjunctive mood. a unnecessary to trouble the reader with so 
long a list of references. Bekker Anecd. p. 144. 31. “Edy xal roto, Womep 
wo al, Spiorixeic, sburineic, Omotanrincis mgracorras, od 31, J pidohéys, (473) dradoyov 
GuNarrer, droreerinciy dal otytaces, So we say to Mr. Cardwell. 
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$12. Compare also Magn. Mor. i. 34. p. 35..2. GMA py sore 
raGra ovc dif Hy ob8 évdéyeras abrovy di«ceir airdy. 

X. 3. 6. cal Aéyouer 32 riv perv AbNy Evdciay ret cara gbow elvat, 
tiv 8 jbonjy dvaxdfpwow ratra 52 coparudé éorira xan. Thus 
Mr. Cardwell, from the Florence manuscript, for éore ra0n. But, 
with all submission to his judgment, we must be permitted to say 
that this seems to us about as good Greek as these are bodily the 
affections would be English. 

X. 4.3. el ydp éorev h gopa clynots xdGev xoi, cal ravrns Scagopai 
car’ etén, wrijocs, Badiers, GXots, ra rnatra... Compare Topic. 
iv. 2.7. &re el ro yévos els rd eldos EOncer, oloy ds TAdrwr dpicera 
gopdy riy card réxov clyenow .... otd h card réxoy peraPoh;) 
waca gopa. | ydp Bddsocs ob Soxet gopa elvat oyédov ydp éxi rar 
dxovolws rérov é« roxov peraBadddrrwy Aéyerat, cabdxep éwi rev 
eYtyev cupBalye. It seems singular that Aristotle should have 
changed his opinion as to the use of a word; but the received 
reading is, we think, sufficiently defended by a passage quoted by 
Zell, to which we refer the reader. 

X. 4. 9. wdvra ra dvOpmraca dévvarei avveyas tvepyeiv’ ob yive- 
rat ody 068 hSovh: Exerac ydp rg évepyelg. The author of a New 
Translation of the Nicomachean Ethics (Oxford, 1826.) p. 
$14. proposes ob Sivara: ody, which correction seems to us neces- 


sary. a 

X. 4.10. peréwerra 5) ov roravrn } évépyeca. This is the read- 
ing of the Florence Ms.; the editions have peréwecra 52 od -ylvera 
roatrn, We would however preserve dd, as there appears to be 
no inference. ; a8 

X. 5.1. r@ bro réyyns. Zell proposes ra dxo réxyns, and sup- 
ports bis emendation with much learning. We apprehend that 
this is another instance of the corruption of the text by contagion, 
which we noticed above ; for the preposition #xc occurs imme- 
diately before and immediately after. a a 

X. 7. 6. wepewovoupéyy riy ebdapoviay atrg cal rois wroXirats, 
érépay ovcay ris roNcrucfjs, vy cal Enrovper. [Sijkew os érépay ovcar. | 
It seems clear that the words which we have enclosed in brackets 
are merely a different reading of érépay odcay. 

x. 8. 7. Aristotle wishes to show that the Gods are not moral 
agents; ‘‘for,” he asks, ‘“‘ what actions shall we attribute to them? 
Can they be just to one another? Or is it not ridiculous to sup- 
| pe them making bargains and giving back deposits ? Can they be 

iberal? Butto whom are they to give? droxow 5¢ (he continues) 
el cat Eorat atrois rvdpiopa Hf re rowotroy, i.e. indeed tt would be 
absurd to suppose so, even if they had money or something equiva- 
lent to st.” Now this remark appears to us a complete contresens: 
Aristotle never would make the hypothesis, even for the, argu- 
ment’s sake, that the Gods made use of money; we therefore pro- 
pose drowoy dé xa ei rar, &c. _ It is absurd too to suppose that 
they have such a thing as money. It should be observed, more- 
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over, that if tle sense was as we first rendered it, Aristotle would 
probably ‘have written, not gora:, but éoriy. 3s 

X. 8. 8. obdanq. “Thus. Mr. Cardwell for odSapod from his 
manuscript. As, however, he writes xq (VII. 8 3. VII. 13. 1. 1x, 
8. 3: 1x. 9. 4.)," this should be written oidayy., - 
. x. 9. GQ. & 5é Adyos cad fp -dsdayy ph wore obx ey ardor ioxuy. 
The Florence Ms. has écytec: a Breslau Ms., and the Aldine 
and Basle editions, ioyve. See’ our remarks above on x. 2. 4. 
We prefer the reading of the best manuscript, as the same verb 
occurs in the same context below, § 14. dowep év rais xodéouw 
€vioy ver ravdpepa. And for déy afterwards in this passage read dei. 

We have collected the following list of errata, some of which 
Mr. Cardwell would do well to notice in his second volume, as 
they affect the sense and may perplex the reader. 

P. xxvitt. |. 5. for sexto read septimo. 1. 2. 5. rocavrn for 
racavrn, 1.5.2. 6 re for 6,re. 1.7.10. &pyow for épydy. 1. 8. 
7. & yé re for &y ye re. 1. 9. 4. évdéyerar. ib. 14. Tpwexots for 
‘Tpwikxos. 1. 12. 6. &oywr for épydv. 1. 13. 2. padcora for 
pddsord. 1.13. 7. dpOadpous for cpOadpous. 1.13. 12. avOpwarlyn 
fur dvOpwxv). ib. 15. Yvyis for Yoyis. ib. 18. pnrdec for 
pyvever. 1.3.10. caxds. 11.6. 14. éxervyetv. p. 59. title, lib. 
I. cap. 1X. for lib. 1. cap. VIII. II. 8. 8. éopew for dopev, 11. 
1.9. Seaxpivac for deaxpivac. 111. 2. 10. diéea for diéia. ib. 11. 
obdels for obdets. ib. 16. obdéy for otdey. ib. woigy rl éorw for 
sody re cory. ib. 17. apa ye for dpa ye. * 111.-3. 19. xplvavyres. 
IM. 5. Q1. rd re for rd, re. ib. 22. xpdoBeors. 111. 7.6. xaddv. 
11%. 9.2. dwéxecOar. IIT. 10. 2. pidopabia for gropabia. tT. 
11.7. ef d€ ry foret dé ry. ib. 8. ro dé rototroy for rd 8 rotovroy. 
AV. 2.10. dpery for dpery. ib. 22. caxlae for xaxiat. IV. 3.7. 
€Xarrévwy for eAXarrdvwy. IV. 3. 12. dtiopa. ib. 29. env. Iv. 
5.°11. dSeaddarrcuevos for dtadarréueros. 1V. 6. 4. éexcecei for 
émecky. IV. 7. 13. mpooxowdvrac for xpoorooivro. IV. 8. 5- 
€devbeplov for eXevBépiov. 1V:8. 11, note, dvayxaioy for dvayyaiov. 
IV. 9. 8. 088 4 for 065). V. 1.15, note, ravry. Vv. 3.5. dvdyky 
for dvayxn. V. 4.:3. tooyv re for todw rt. V. 5. 13. otvow for 
olyov. V. 6. 4. Gnrovpervdy gore for Enrovpevoy éort. ib. ddd 
ve for dda re. V..7. 1 and 4. read yvépepoy three times (cf. 
vouluwy, § 6.).. ib. 5. radvra for ravra, wodtreiac for xodtreiat. 
Vv. 9. 3. dugorépwy. vi. 5.4. rédos. ib. 5. Hédu for Hdd. VI. 7. 
6. xpaxray for xpaxray. VI. 11.1. gapey for dapev. VI. 12. 7. 
Kai. ib. 10. dvvdyews for Suvapéws. VI. 13. 1. rdédAa. Else- 
where Mr. Cardwell writes rdAda (IV. 1.13. 3,18.). VII. 3. 8, 
Note,. paQorres for pardyres. VIL. 5. 2. xarecOlew for careoGeley. 
VII. 5.8. dvOpwalyny for dvOpwxivjv. VII.11.4. pevyet for gevyer 
VII. 12. 1. oAfyov. VII. 13. 6, note, ra for v&. VII. 14. 4, 
joov} for Héouy. VIII. 1,4. oraow for ordow. VIII. 2. 3. pidy. 





* But 1. 13. 13. =. 1. 18. 15. Ile 7. 6. 7. 
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VIII. 3 7. wae. Vill. 5. 3. ovdgv. WItl. 7. 4. dplarow. IIT. 
8. 4. gfdor. VIII. 10. 1. 5¢ for 52. ib. 5. GAAa. IX. 2. 1. 
Xetporornréoy for yewporwenréov. ib. 3. éralpy for éraipw. ib. 8. 
éwapxeiy for xapyeiy. 1X. 8.1. whvra xpdrrev for ravramxpdrrety. 
1X.11. 2. dy res fordy res. 1K. 12.2. Qjvs X. 3.8. wéicty ear. 
Xx. 4. 3. réxy for réwy. ib. 5, ale@yoly gory for ateOnory Earw. 
XK. 5. 5. évepyelg for évepyela. .x. 6. 2. tvépyady for tvépyeuu. 
Xx. 7.9. cal. x. 9. 16. rg. ib. 18. dcavolg for dcavoia. xX. 9. 
18. there is something omitted in the first note. ‘31. 2. 9. read 
dySpetor, cal yivdpevor phdiora, &c. 
| Mr. Cardwell three times writes olrwpuévos for olybpervos (V11. 3. 
7. VII. 10. S. Vit. 14. 6.); and therefore we concinde that he 
does so systematically, and means it to be the perfect participle; 
which should however be grwpuévos. See Elms. ad Bacch. 686. 
We should also state that Mr. Cardwell prints the heads of the 
chapters in capital letters, over which he marks the breathings 
and accents, For the lene and aspirate, he gives the half H’s, as 
in old manuscripts; and the circumflex he denotes by a capital 
lambda, like the French circumflex. We confess, that in our eyes 
there is more novelty than merit in this mode of writing, particu- 
Jarly as we are accustomed to see capitals in inscriptions, &c. 
without any such marks. The union of accents and capital letters 
appears therefore somewhat incongruous. Indeed, for our own parts, 
we should have been inclined to give up the.divisions of chapten 
as inconvenient ; and have merely noted the numbers on the 
margin for the sake of reference. - eee 





We have now laid before the reader a sufficient number of 
changes in the received text; some made on the authority of the 
Florence manuscript, some from other sources, according to Mr. 
Cardwell’s judgment, and some few proposed by ourselves ; to 
enable him to judge of the merits of this new edition. It will per- 
haps occur to him that the editor has often relied with too implicit 
confidence ou that which has at times been a rotten staff, his new 
manuscript. That the readings of this manuscript are better than 


: those of any or all of the others which have. been collated, and 


that they neiuenuy exhibit the true text when it cannot be traced 
elsewhere, we readily admit; sed emendata videri Pulcraque et 
exactis minimum distantia miror. It is not often indeed that the 
reader of a classical work has occasion to complain that the editor 
has been too sparing of conjectural emendation. In the present 
edition, however, with the exception of a masculine termination 
changed into a feminine, some words which have been marked us 
spurious, and we believe some other slight change," the printed 





1 "18s, for tho, 111. 11.1. ea vd sods for dia robs, x, 6. 9. See also rir: 
8. 11. 1¥. 3. 15. v.2,9. vi. 8. 2. 
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text faithfully follows that of published or manuscript: authorities. 
Whereby, as we conceive, it bas been sometimes left' in a 
more obscure or imperfect state than was perhaps necessary. We 
should conjecture from this, as well as from other circumstances 
in the work before us, that: Mr. Cardwell bas not a high opinion 
of the utility of verbal criticism ; that he despises a craft which 
has been successfully practised by persons of slender abilities ; 
end that be, has considered the publication of the text as a 'netes- 
sary but disagreable condition for the appearance of bis commen: 
tary, which the title-page announces, and which will be contained 
i the second volume. We are confirmed ‘in this opinion bythe 
imequality of the learued editor's labors; for while we eonstantly 
admire a nice sense'and discrimination of the finer shades and 
delicacies of the Greek language, which cannot be learnt from 
books, and is only the result of long habit, we are occasionally 
startled ‘by an oversight which is evidently to be attributed to 
the waat .of sufficient consideration. These remarks we make 
with sincerity and freedom, from a persuasion that Mr. Cardwell 
would despise the fame of having gained the highest excellence is 
a department of knowlege which he considers of little importance, 
in the next volume: (of which, when it appears, we will nat fuil to 
give our readers a full aceount) he will find a wider field, and one 
more worthy of his knowlege and abilities. Much; indeed, has 
been done in particolar' parts to'explain passages and sentences of 
these Ethics; but a commentary which shall be satisfactory and 
not prolix, which shall combine the interpretation of particular 
es with an explanation of the pbilosopher’s moral system, 
and in which the grammatical shall be separated from the other 
annotations, is still a desideratum, And that Mr. Cardwell is able 
to do this, aud to do it well, we entertain no doubt. Such a body 
of notes would not be merely curious, or interesting only to the | 
antiquarian and philologist; but they would be bighly useful, by 
facilitating the knowlege of au admirable practical manual of 
morality. That Aristotle meant this work as such, ke himself more 
than once declares ;* and that he has succeeded in his attempt, 
few who have really studied this treatise will deny. But he is a 





1 It is almost useless to refer to particular passages: but see 1. S. 6, 7. 
r. 5.18. 11.2.1. 11. 4.6. and particularly x. 8. 1%. where Aristotle ex- 
horts his readers to examine all his statements and arguments, by acom- 
parison with real life and actions, and, if art agree with the reality, to 
admit them; but if they disagree, to consider them as empty words : 
see also the last chapter of Book 1. Nothing indeed can be a greater 
mistake than to suppose that Aristotle is a dogmatical writer. He is, 
in fact, singularly, and sometimes unnecessarily, scrupulous about making 
an assertion. And his perhaps (‘cws) is frequently inserted where other 
authors would be much more positive. 
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dry and concise writer, most inaccarite in style, and: in bis mode 
of ‘handling subjects most methodical; in which respect he is 
‘diametrically opposed to reeent authors, who commonly pay more 
attention to the style than the plan of their works. He is alse 
more fond of divisions and classifications than the majority of 
modern writers on moral philosophy. .When-te these ‘circam- 
stances we add the difficulty always felt at acquiring a familiarity 
with the metaphysical vocabulary of a foreign tongue, it will ‘not 
be wondered that careless readers have felt the want of a proper 
guide, and, mistaking the accident for the essence, have thopght 
that the Ethics of Aristotle were a mere collection of verbal dis- 
tinctions and catalogues of human actions without use or object. 
Tbus a modern historian of Greece informs us, that “ in reading 
his Ethics we can hardly fail to be impressed with the idea that, 
while Plato teaches men to feel and act, the object of Aristotle is 
- rather to instruct them how to define and classify thei actions. 
On abstract questions, especially of morals, he wants Plato’s -live- 
Jiness and distinctness of conception; and hence his treatment of 
such subjects is comparatively dry and barren. Inaccuracies are 
pointed out, and language and arrangement improved; but dtile 
ts done'to open the mind to the reception of truth, &c. &c.” We 
are sorry to see a writer, who has in other parts of his little history 
shown some originality of thought and inquiry, condescend te 
pick up the vulgar opinions of the day on one of the first, if not 
the very first, of the many philosophers which the great nation 
whose destinies he narrates brought forth." A: few lines before, 





’ Compare with this censure the opinions of a writer of a History of 
Philusophy lately published at Paris, and belonging to a collection very 
similar to that edited by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
lege. Aristote entra dans la lice avec des armes qui, pour &tre moins brillantes 
que celles de Platon, n’en étaient peut-étre que plus redoutables: sik ne posst- 
dait pas, comme son maltre, Tart d'enflammer Vimagination et d’exalter 
Pesprit, il avait le mérite plus rare d’exercer sur la raison un empire absolu. 
Chez lus, la dissertation était toujours feconde, et la démonstration irrésistible ; 
d’abord, parce gu’tl y portatt sa puissante sagacité, son savoir prodigicus, la 
clarté de sa méthode, et V’aclivité opinidtre de son génie ; ensuite, parce gi’il 
appliquait toutes les ressources de cette intelligence supérieure @ un ordre de 
recherches gui avait pour but la réalitz, et o& Verpérience pouvait redresser 
ses erreurs ow sanctionner ses découvertes. Résumé de !’fistoire de la Phi- 
losophie, ba P. M. Laurent, p. 156-8. (The expression activité opinsdtre 
de génie, for the diligence of thought and unwearied- activity of mind 
which so distinguish Aristotle, is exceedingly happy.) - - - . 

We have cited this passage at full length, in order to contrast it with 
the parallel which we have introduced in the text. They are-both 
taken from works written for; and probably enjoying, a general circula- 
tion, But how refreshing is it in the one work to see, not a compila- 
tion, but an original sketch ; and to meet with the fresh thoughts of a well- 
informed mind, instead of the commonplace remarks aad censures on 
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too, he berrows a feeble and. now refuted objection against the 
logical system’ of Aristotle,* from a writer, eloquent indeed, and 
-of a singylar delicaey of thought and expression, but little versed 
in the ancient, philosophy, and who on this occasion criticises the 
great work of Aristotle on the credit of an author who himself 
acknowleges that he never read through the book which he pro- 
fessed to analyse. a 





Since this article went to the press, we have noticed some pas- 
sages which had escaped our observation, and which we must beg 
our readers’ pardon for adding in this place. 

The first is V. 4,.5. Aéyerat yap éxl.rois rowvros, cdy el ph 
Tigey oixeioy Gyopa ein, ro Képdos. There is some misprint in Mr. 
Cardwell’s note; but we suppose that the Florence Ms. has 9 for 
ein. Read, therefore, xav py reow ob, dv. 3. See our remarks on 
1. 9. 3. and vil. 7..1. Thus Arist. Pol. p. 328 D. E.. dcre 
dvaykatoy év rq roatry woreég TeyaaOat roy wAovTOy, AAAs Te Key 

ToYwoL yuvaKocparoupervor, KaDdeEp Ta TOAAG THY oTparwwriKdy Kai 
wokenixay yevav, tlw Kerrey ij xdy et reves Erepor rertuhxace ry 
xpos rous &ppevas cuvovolay. For 4 xav el Schneider would read 
say ei, Coraés cai el. It seems to us quite clear that 9 ei should 
be written, and that cdv, which destroys both the sense and syn- 
tax, was repeated from above. Secondly, we omitted to mention 
that in Arist. Rhet. 11. 25. 10. for ay fae €AvOn should be read 
a» odrw AvOy. 

- We have likewise since.seen a paper by Schleiermacher in the ° 
Berlin Transactions for 1816-17 on the Greek Soholiasts to this 
treatise of Aristotle; in which he mentions (p. 276) from a commu- 
nication of Professor Brandis, the existence of an unpablished 
commentary to the end of the 7th book. And he states.that, in a 
mutilated passage of it, a hint is given that the last part of this 
book is ‘‘not by Aristotle but by Eudemus, as Aristotle after- 
wards in the Nicomachean Ethics treats of pleasure as if. he had aot 
before mentioned the subject.” Whether by this it is meant that 
the doubtful chapters properly belong to the Eudemean Ethics, 
(where, as is well known, they occur at the end of the 6th book,) 
we do not pretend to decide. _ But we still retain our opinion that 
they are the work of Aristotle, and are not in their place in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. 

ne G. C. L. 





Aristotle, repeated by so many authors, that they are at last become 
threadbare, and their nakedness begins to be apparent. ’ 

_* “In attempting to demonstrate the conclusiveness of deraonstration, 
his logical works are essentially unpbilosophical.” History of Greece, 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowlege, part v. p. 153. 
Compare Whately’s Logi p. 33. a 

’ * Mr. Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human Mind, val. ii, p. $07, note, 
ed. %. 
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REVIEW. OF | 

The SECOND GREEK DELECTUS, or New 
‘-ANALECTA MINORA ; intended to be read in 
Schools, between Dr. VaLPy’s Greek Delectus and 
Proressorn Dauzeu’s Volumes of Analecta Ma- 
jora. With English Notes, and a copious Greek and 
English Lericon. By the Rev. ¥F. E. J. Vary, 
M.A. of Trin. Coll. Camb., and one of the Masters 
of Reading Scheol. 9s. 6d. bound. Longman. 


‘. 





Wex had: often wondered that none of the English litera 
had ever been inclined to follow the hint given them by Mr. 
Dalzel ; and to publish, for the benefit of English youth, works 
corresponding to those written for the service of the Scotch. 
We had wondered that no fair rivalry has arisen on the part of 
English scholars, and incited some of them to attempt a.com- 
petition with the Professor beyond the Tweed. 

Such an attempt, however, has now been made by Mr, Valpy. 
He has retained some parts of Mr. Dalzel’s collection from the 
Greek writers, but the greater part of his selection is new. Hehas 
- omitted the extracts from Lacian and Xenophon, and has sub- 
stituted extracts from Alien, Polyzenus, Homer, and. Ferodotas, 
and from the easiest parts of Euripides, Sophocles, Hschylus, 
and Aristopbenes; and has made a happier selection from Xe- 
nophoa than Mr. Daizel. 

- But a more important difference is, that the Lexicon and 
Notes are in English. We have been often withesses to the 
complete neglect of Dalzel’s notes by schoolboys, because they 
were written in Latin; and we have known, perhaps in propriis 
personis, those who have contented themselves with knowing 
the Latin for a Greek word, without knowing the English for it! 
It is time that an end should be put to the pernicious system of 
rendering Greek by Latin words, which are just as much a matter 
of mystery and emgma as the original itself. Mr. Vaipy, the 
printer,. has already had the cruelty to tear from the lovers of 
cas translators the Latin labors of the school Schre- 
velius. 

- The notes of Dalzel are also often too long and verbose, 
and affectedly critical. We say this without fear of being con- 
tradicted: Aéyouey yap rois siddos. In the leaser Analecta this is 
wonderfully silly ; for it is seldem thet-ite-readers know enough 
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of Latin to be able to construe at‘all, ‘far less to read with pleat 
sure and profit, the critical labors of that writer. But‘even in 
his larger Analectas the notes might, in our ‘opmion, be curs 
¢ailed at least half; and chat without losing their.most valuable 
paris. Se 8 ef 

‘Mr. Valpy’s notes are.short and explauatory. He has takea 
‘pains to explain the Greek ellipses; and has given a full ac+ 
count of what is a deviation from the common rules of conjuga- 
tions and of symtax.° = 

“Ls his Lexicon he has paid great ‘attention‘to the derivation of 
Greek words. : We would willingly extract, if we had time and 
yoom, some of those which appear new and important, as well 
asa postscript, in which the writer explains, more fully and 
antelligibly than we have yet seen, the etymological systems of 
Valckenaer and Lennep. ‘ But we invite our readers to peruse 
the work itself, and they wiil glean from:it many observations 
on Greek etymology which are both curious and useful to 
know. In a word, to those masters who are ‘desirous of substi- 
tating English notes and explanations in the room of Latin, 
and who are desirous of leading their scholars to an intimate 
acquaintance with the derivation of numerous Greek words, 
and with numerous words which flow from the Greek into the 
Latin and English languages,—to all such we earnestly ‘recom- 
mend the present work, and wish them the satisfaction and 
profit in the perusal which we have experienced. 


LAUDES SUTTONIANZ. 


Oratio habita in Zdibus Carthusianis, recitante Cecit 
Ee eer Grorei10 LUEKIN, pridie tidus Decembres, 
A. 8. 1828.- a+ 3 





Praszgs DIGNISSIME, 


- Quit, Viroram magnoram, que faerint virtutes, quant et 
quales res geste, recté sstimare velint, 60s profectd, non 
ipsos tantim homines intueri, sed et seeculoram, quibus 
illi orti sint et floruerint, mores et studia considerare opor- 
tet. Nam multos, quos sua excellentia minimé illustrasset, 
nobiles Fortuna reddidit, atque idonea tempora ad altis- 
simos honores evexerunt. , 
Comparandi autem sunt, similes cum similibus, et simili 
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loco positis, squales cum sequalibus. Cum Nauta scilicet 
confortur Nauta;:sed, non pari laude diguum cénsemus, 
si quis tranquillo mari in portam delabatur, atque illum, 

ui, gravi exorté tempestate, quim ‘cecterx naves fracte 
uerint atque’ demerss, suam unus conservérit. Neque 
olim, qui-cxeteros Olympic vicissét, illi palmam adjudicans 
arbiter, id queerebat, Hiero Syracusanus celeriis an tardits 
equitisset. 

Et heec quidem omnia, qua dixi, ad rem nostram, et 
orationem hodiernam pertinent.’ Preesali nempé Primario, 
Ecclesiee Anglicans, morte paucis abhinc mensibus, ab- 
repto, jam parentandam esse quis non censet? . Delate 
autem munere perfangens, pro: meo quantalocunque: in- 
genio, ille, qui fuerit, qaalis, cum aliis comparatus, videa- 
tur, et nobis quo nomine carus veniat commendatusque, 
ef, qué potero diligentia, exponam. 

- Nam Carolus, Atavis Avoque ortus Rutlandize Ducibus, 
filius Georgii, qui, Suttonus, ex -nobilissim4 Mannersiorum 
gente, tanthm:non princeps, cognomine appellabatur, quim 
Eton&, ubi prima litterarum rudimenta hauserat, in has 
gedes; und cum Fratre suo, Hiberniss summo, non ita 
pridem, Cancellario, feliciter migrasset, Crusium, apud 
quem.commorabatur, pluribus annis audiebat. Hinc Can- 
tabrigiam,.summ& cum suorum expectatione, proféctus, 
nallé voluit nobilitatis indalgentiA uti, ndllum per inertiam 
et luxuriam tempus terere; sed animi sui ingeniique vires, 
artium bonaram studio et scientid, aded excoluit, dt publici 
. illum Baccalaureoram Examinatores non honesto tantim 
in gradu collocarent, sed ‘et nomen illius in‘ primas’ Aca- 
demice tabulas referrent. Inde Theologis deditas, agresti 
hominum ‘gregi sacra precipiens, tirocinium suum, Sacer- 
dos, explevit. Sed, quam diu latere non posset, ad De- 
canatum in Ecclesia Petroburgiensi mox evectus, non tam 
majora ambire coepit, quam dignus haberi, ad quem, czteris 
omnibus posthabitis, amplissimi honores deferrentur. ‘Tam 
verd, Episcopum a Norvicensibus salutatum, Vindesoriam 
Sattonum Rex ipse accersivit, Ecclesie; quam propriam 
asque vindicabat,. preficiendum.: Suttonus: tandem, quem 
vox populi jam diu designérat, Cantuariz vacante sede. 
‘non tam favore regio, quam Regis jussu, primas tulit, 
.et loco potitus est arduo illo excelsoque, ex quo, quasi 
-despectari videtur, quicquid sit inter homines altum'® et 
magnificum, nihil certé conspici potest; Regio’ genere 
-;excepto, quod non:sit secandum. a 
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Sed .faror iste -cjvium, gui, cseteris: nationibus stragem 
minitatus, Galliam fanditis labefactam. conquassfrat, illis 
temporibus .jam defervescebat. Tanto autem ex tumultu, 
non facilé hominum mentes pacari et:.conquiescere, nec 
Vivida vis animi, excitata semel, et accensa, aut extingui 
poterat, .aut.intra justos limites. concludi. Quod quim 
perspicerent. optimi quidam homines, :atque .iidem con- 
stantissimi, Ecclesiz Anglicans atque Reipublics per- 
niciosum id fore credebant,.si, vanig rerum imaginibus 
cotruptum, falsa pro.veris, pro honestis speciosa, vulgus 
sequeretur. Neque alid arte, malo, quod . impendebat, 
eccurri posse omnes consentiebant, . neque .alii: remedio 
locum esse, quam si, Scholis, in singulis feré oppidis 
vicisque Britanniz, fYundatis, ad veterem Ecclesie Angli-. 
cane Seg sees informarentur, atque universi: eru- 
direntur. Consulentibus verd, qualem desiderarent, Patro- 
num ultrd se obtulit Suttonus., Nérat enim ille Scientiam, 
qua nihil pulcrius, nihil honestius est, nihil ntilius, si ver& 
Religione hominum animi teneantur, eandem deformem 
fieri, noxiam, detestabilem, si vel omnind respvatur . Dei 
cultus, vel minoris, quam par sit, habeatur.. Felici ergd 
eccasione usus, id seduld providebat, ut, per novam insti- 
tutionem, infantium animi, quim aliorum utiliam,:tum:pre- . 
cipué sacrarum rerum, notitia imbuerentur ; neu.cui homi- - 
num paopertas impedimento esset, quo minis is Dei Verbum 
acciperet, vel.acceptum intelligeret. Neque ‘id. auspiciis 
tantim suis et auctoritate, sed.et agendo,.consulendo, hor- 
tando. ipse efficiebat. Quoties illum examinandis pueris 
preeesse vidimus? Quoties bene merentibus preemia. sud 
manu distribuere, sperantem scilicet id fore, ut, quam ipsi, 
disciplinis ingenuis instituti, et, honest& laude incitati, fie- 
rent meliores, tum etiam, Ecclesia, moribus suoram in 
melius mutatis, stabiliretur simul, et.conservaretar ?: 

Ecclesiam, sané, Anglicanam, non tantim, quia ipse 
in eaddem summum locum obtinebat, sed quia.ejusdem dis- 
ciplinam ad veteram Apastolorum instituta proximé acce- 
dere, et, preeceptis ejus parere qui vellent, eos Magno 
Christianz Fidei Auctori maximé placituros arbitrabatur, 
illam administrare, fovere, sustentare, Suttonus animo suo 
banquam non propositum habebat, infixumque. Idem 
interea, ab Ecclesie auctoritate si qui abhorrerent, iis nihil 
oneris imponi, nihil, qaod non postularet Reipablicse salus, 
lmperitari voluit; et, conciliandos hominum animos, non 
constringendgs, quim censeret, leges nonnullas, ex quibus, 
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in illes, qui aliens: ceneat discipline, ponte consfiteeren- 
tar, ipse aboleri suasit. 

Negue talis tantique hominis proposito non consenta- 
neum erat, eundem velle, ut nome, qui intrare cuperet, a 
fanis arceretur, ut sacre@ fores omnibus paterent, atque 
emnes ad ingredicndum, audiendum, discendum . invita- 
rentur. Quim verd templa exangenda, novasque xdes, 
ubieunque j numerus tularet, construendas, 
quod diu exoptirat, rogaté m lege curiisset, ne sic 
quidem officio suo satis se fecisse arbitrabatur, veram 
etiam eedificioram de sitn, impensis, amplitudine siquande 
deliberandum erat, deliberantium consiliis: semper et pru- 
dentissimé preeerat Suttenus. : 

Sed quantulum id est, siquis cseteros illius laberes 
grayesque curas contempletur? Nam, quicquid ubiqac 
Ecclesize Anglicans: interesset, id omne ad Suttonum refe- 
rebator: nihil. consnlebatar, quod. ad Ecclesiam Anghica- 
nam spectaret, Suttono non preesente, ipse si posset adesse : 
Suttonom, ne semel quidem, otium suum a temporibus .Ec- 
clesize. abstraxit. : 2 

Nuperrimé Pei quum. ino res esset, ut, de regio apud 

inenses. egio.instituendo, consilium iniretur, Sutto- 

nus, morbp ingravescente vexatus, ct tantim non. moriens, 

. bi naluit. abesse, ubi, quim res magna sand gravisque trac~ 

tanda esset, tem prassntid sud, atque extrema voce, quz 
Ecclesiss Anglicanc: fructui essent et salati, ca 
posse et sanciri-arbitraretur.. i 

. Mortem secilicet pxne ex voto oppetiisse videatur, qui 
amicé monentes. sspius rog&rit, ‘‘ Ecqud mors homini ho- 
nestior, quam, que fungenti officiis. suis contingat?.” Sed, 
ange = cuperet mortem, qualem iili.vitam fuisse oredi- 

Suttani igitur memoriam colimus, hominis, integri, ‘mitis, 
affabilia, benigni, non. alia preeceptis atque exemplo .ad- 
monentis, qui. neminem ultro lederet; squi esset scrvan- 
tissimus; amplam familiam splendidé. regeret magnifice- 
que; pecaniam non tam appeteret, quam contemnere Vi- 
deretur; et, qukm aliis exemplis, tum sacerdotiis, ques sui 
jaris essant, novo testamento successori seo legatis; quic- 
quid sordidam esset, quicquid rerum sacrarum mercatgram 
saperet, ab isto se plané abborrere confirmaret. 

Cam soqualibna, sané, Settommm. si compares, non alias 
emnibus ferd epesdem, ordinis hominibus virtates éribuas ; 
sed..neque illud minimum habeatar, quod, quem prepter 
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dignitatem ceseteri suspicere deberent, et imitari, idem et 
honestate nemini secundus esset. Multa-scilicet deterrentur 
exemplo, et sunt qui padore retinentur. . 
Ecquis autem sequalium illi vel par, vel secundus, esse 
videretur, siquando consulendum esset aut deliberandum % 
Nam ille, in judicando acerrimus, pradentissimus, cantes 
idem, constans et propositi tenax, egregié et singulari hu- 
manitate miram in modum commendatas, ot verba, Bon 
ea, qua, nivium instar, caderent, hiberna prata vestientium, 
sed, qualia Menelaus ederet, waipa piv, AAAA parn Axyeons, 
Exe). ob wordtpubos, 088° Adapeproeeys, aptissima, canari et 
jucunda, que vel invitas aures detineret, voce .pronun- 
tians, tant& gravitate et tant& majestate preter cecteros 
excellebat, ut, vel in sammis Regni consiliis, summis- 
que Judiciis, omniom fer animos, disputantium, atque 
inter se dissentientium, gubernaret, flecteret, conciliazet.. . 
At Suttonas, objiciat aliquis, nihil scriptum reliqnit, 
quod posteris prodesset. Suttono scribendi facultas non 
deerat; Sed, meminerit, velim, quod Suttono, ia difficilli- 
mis rebus occupato, otium ad scribendum non dabatar.; 
qudéd si per tempus licuisset.scribere, Ecelesizs consuluisse 
videretur; qui non scriberet. Quid. enim fieret, si, qui 
ceateris providere deberet, ille ad suam wnius curam 
averteretur ? Arduis temporibus Duci audendum magis 
est, et periclitandum; sed, qui post: principia. locam 
ceperit, is, plerimque, tutiis imperat militibus, .et..vic- 
toriam certits reportat. _ _— a) 
At desideratur in Ecclesia Simplicitas - Apostolica, ab 
isto Inxu et splendore aliena. Quis, nisi qui Agrarti lege 
omnia perturbari cupiat, aliis temperibus lies mores 
convenire non fateatur? Quis, luxurioso in popalo: et 
divitiis abundante, quicquid ad res sacras pertineat, illud 
suo splendore carere vix posse? Quis preecipientis auc. 
toritati squalorem et paupertatem obfore, non agnoscat ? 
Tu, qui ad Divum Petram provecas, Piscatorem, qualem 
hodié reperias, audire velies ? | 
Conferas autem Suttonum, conferas Preesules Angh- 
canos, si id postulas, com Pontificibus Judsorum, quaies 
florente faerint republic& ; neque aliter, quam alteram, cud 
- speciosa deerant ornamenta, Hierosolymis #dem cendé: 
tam, vere fulgore Lueis preeclariorem, externo illos auris 
gemmarum, vestium splendore minores, sed veri magni- 
ficentia,: viteeque puritate excelientiores reperies. 
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His verd miasis, age, cam Archiepiscopis, Archiepisco- 
pam, Suttonam conferas ; ‘cum iis, ques vel celeberrimos 
jactat Cantuaria. | 

Sunt sané qui, nullo non evo memorandi, id suum vindi- 
cant, quod Ecclesis Anglicans disciplinam pee atque 
arduis temporibus instituerunt. Quem vero illi locum, ex- 
celienti virtute meriti, occup4rint, in eum ne quis poste- 
rovum advena invadat. 

Sed, maximé laudabiles singulorum quee fuerint artes, 
eas Suttono quis non tribuat? siquid singuli, vel seecu- 
lorum vitio, vel su& indole, deliquerint, id Sutteno quis 
objiciat,?: Negue enim non evenerunt tempora, quibus, 
vel“pertinacia, vel rerum inscitia, vel incuria, quicquid 
ubique: sanctum esset et venerabile, summum in discrimen 
projecisset. Aliis sané permagnum est posse exemplis 
uti: quam pauci verd utuntur ? 

. Singalare autem illud Sattonus suum vindicat, quod, 
per tres et viginti amplitis annos Cantuarie Archiepisco- 
pus qui fuerit, alios omnes, a Cranmero usque, tanti 
muneris habendi tempore superavit ; singulare illud, quod 
in viam, quam alii monstrirant, et peene in illorum vestigia 
ingressus, non tam preecedentes ipse sequi visus est, quam 
-aliis, qui ipsum sequantar, quicquid asperum fuerit, atque 
arduum,:id omne tollere atque explanare. 

. Sacras literas, quarum -copiam populo alii fecerant ex 
Hebraico Grescoque sermone in Anglicum versarum, eas- 
dem, populo qua fierent notiores, Suttonus notulis illus- 
trandas curavit. : 

- Clericis et Sacerdotibus multa, olim ab aliis preescripta, 
Sattoni.auspiciis in melius mutata sunt, atque eorundem 
hominum de muneribus, officiis, censu plura lege cauta et 
sancita, que. preesentibus Ecclesiz: temporibus, nostrisque 
setatibus, .conveniant. 

. Educandorum. infantiam et instituendoram auctorem 
sané Suttonus et ducem habuit Cranmerum: sed quod 
Cranmerus ad stabiliendam _Ecclesiam senserat pertinere, 
fieriqde studebat, id primus effecit Suttonus. - 

Sattonus clementiaé sua et comitate inimicitias mollivit 
et pacavit. Suttonus Episcoporum auctoritatem domi 
munivit, atque novos Episcopos in novas terras, ad Insulas 
Occidentales, et in Indiam misit, imposité sai manu con- 
secratos, atque Ecclesie: Anglicans disciplinam remotis- 
simis nationibus tradituros. Suttonys, nullo odio, nulla 
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invidid lacessitus, vitam, cum desiderio omnium homi- 
num, patrize utilem, fractuosam Ecclesie, sibi gloriosam 
terminavit. ; 

Ergd, quem alii desiderant, nos non desideramus ? 
Quem ceteri bonorant, nos non veneramur? Atqui ille, 
tot inter et tanta negotia, nos nostraque, seduld curabat : 
Carthusianis si quid leti vel fortunati contigisset, ipse und 
gaudebat: Carthusianus, Carthusianos - studiosé. fovebat, 
Carthusianos unicé amabat: quacunque rei Carthusians 
interessent, queecunque ad Carthusianam domum illus- 
trandam pertinerent, propria hec sibi munera faciebat. 
Siqaid porrd Custodibus nostris, in his sedibus, per tres 
illos et viginti ampliis annos, agendum esset, transigen- 
dum, deliberandum, semel tantim atque itertim, ipse non 
intererat et praerat. Nobis, denique, ille, actz# hic olim 
pueritiz: memor, discentibus, ludentibus, res sacras obeun- 
tibus, dormientibus, quasi caritate quadam et cognatione 
devinctus, consulere videbatur. Nos illum ademptum 
lugemus Amicum, Tutorem, Patronum, Patrem. 

Sed et tu, Praeses optime, consiliorum eorum, que 
nobis et prosint, et profutura sint, pars magna fuisti: et 
alterum tu consilioruam eorum socium et participem desi- 
deras, magnum illum excellentemque hominem, cui quin- 
decim feré annos commissa fuit summa Rerum publicaram 
administratio, illum, cui novendiales. ferizs jam debentur, 
Carthasianum, domi Carthusians Custodem fidéelissimtim, 
diligentissimum, atque Carthusianorum amantissimun, 
alterum uno anno Carthusianis morte abreptum. Magis 
aded, magisque id precamur, ut tu, diu superstes, quod 
fecisti, nobis consulas. Id verd mihi vitio ne vertas, quod 
multus hodié fui in alterius Suttoni laudibus: sed tali 
potils preconio ipsas Fundatoris nostri laudes optimé 
preedicari, velim, et tu arbitreris. . 
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MEXICA. 
Longa est injuria, lon 
Ambages ; sed summa sequar fastigia rai. Vino. An. i. 341. 
In geminos disjecta foe ub? carrit in unum 
America, et longo media internectitur isthmo, 
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Sola,’ plagas inter vacuas, et barbara late 
Szcla hominum, quibus antra domis, sylveeque profunde, 
Mexica florebat, studiisque ignobilis oti ° 

Creverat, imperio pollens, atque arte recenti : 

Fortunata nimis, si nulla procacibus unquam 

Insoltasset aquis vetiti ratis impia ponti ; 

Nullus Atlantiacos penetrasset navita fluctus ! 
Nequidquam: quoniam mortslia corda coegit, 

Frenoram impatiens, atque sversata quietem, 

Vis animi, stimulique acres; quoniam impolit suri 
Importuna sitis, nec habendi explenda libido: 

Ergo non ceci minitantia murmura ceeli 
Compressere Virum,* aut toties concussa rebelli 
Cymba metu, mediisque sedens Discordia transtris ; 
Aut malesuada Fames, et plurima mortis imago : 
Nec preceps Aquilo, vec conjuratus euntem 
Terruit Oceanus, quin claustra obstantia mundi 
Rumperet, ignotisque lubens se traderet undis : 
O! quanfa exiguez tum credita fata carine, 
Regnorumque vices, divisique orbis origo ! 

Hinc olim spoliatus honos, hinc, Mexica, regni 

' Lapsa fluit Fortuna tui; quo tempore primum 
Spectasti nitidis tequor candescere velis, 
Litoraque Hispanas devota accedere classes: 
Quas, cursu in medio, quam debuit Auster iniquis 
Illisisse vadis, subitave egisse procella 
Preecipites, scelerum vindex, et fraudis avare ! 

At rudis a paetriis descendens iucola sylvis 
Prodigium stupet, et subeuntes ostia nautas— 
Qui fuerint; quz vasta* volans pernicibus alis 
Per fluctus tulerit moles; unde bumida mundi 
Mania transierint ; aut quas via tendat in oras. 
Talia, collecta stipantes litora turba, 

Tater se rogitant; dum vasto pondere naves, 

Dum dubios vultus, et plusquam humana‘ virorum 
Corpora mirantur: Pavor exultantia pulsat 
Pectora; et obtutu tacito circum omnia pendent; 
Incerti Genios, ac numina magna locorum, 





1“ All the Americans, except Mexicans and Peruvians, when first 
discovered, were in the state of savages.” Rob. vol. i. p. 26. 

2 Virum, sc. Columbum. 

3 «The vast machines in which they had traversed the ocean seemed 
to them (the natives) to move upon the waters with wings.” Rob. vol. {. 


129. 
are They (the natives) began to el wa their new guests as a superior 
order of beings, and concluded that they were the children of the sun, 
who had descended to visit the earth.” Rob. vol.i,p. 129 .. 
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An maris immensi prolem, Solisne nepotes 
Esse putent ; tantum ore jubar; sic candida flamma 
Membra nitent ; tanti rutilis e crinibus ignes 
‘ Collucent: Quid non mortales improba suasit 
Religio? En! studiis, quz cuique est copia, Jeti 
Dona ferunt, totaque Deos venerantur arena ; 
Securusque adeo fati, Rex ipse benigno 
- Excipit hospitio, et largos instaurat honores. 
Nec minus interea ignotas in litore formas, 
Et fuscos stu vultus, distinctaque plumis ' 
Cingula mirantur nautz; mirantur ut auro 
Resplendent pharetre, crines nodantur in aurum, 
‘‘ Et picturatas auri subtemine vestes.” 
Continuo Jeti properant exire, locosque 
Explorare novos, faciemque ediscére terre ; 
Qui populi mores, quo fertilis ubere campus. 
Tum quanta attonitos sensus, atque ebria visu 
Lumina percussit species ! 
Tu, Terra, recessus 
Da mihi vestigare tuos, da vallium apricas ~ 
Pandere divitias—vere aurea prata perenni— 
Et fluvios' montesque sequi; dum Pieris una 
Subter odoratis spargit vestigia sertis. 
Namque olim Aonias te nescivisse sorores, 
‘Te siluisse piget. Biferi quid gloria Pesti, 
Quid foret Eurotas, quid, quamvis pinguia Baccho, 
Ismara, et injussas fundentia Gargara messes, 
Mexica, si fueras, fuerant et si tibi Muse? 
Hic Venus Idaliam, hic Cynthum posuisset Apolfo, 
Hic oleam Palas, Moriwque* umbracula syive, 
Cecropiasque arces ; hic fortunata fuissent 
Tempe cum Satyris, 7 et Nysigena Sileno. 
Flumina quid referam, quibus ipse assurgeret, olim- 
Fluviorum rex, Eridanus, veloxque refusis 
Cederet Ister aquis? tanto reboantia longe 
_ Arva premunt pelago! sic auro et turbida gemmis 
Naiadum sub sole micant! dat euntibus ingens 
Sylva locum, et ponto Tethys fugit ipsa retorto. 
An memorem tantos, capita immortalia, montes, 


( 





' Conf. Pope, Wind. For. v. 402. Gray, “ feather-cinctured chiefs,”— 
Rob. Hist. Am. ii. 266. ‘Cortes and his officers viewed with admira- 
tion the various manufactures of the country; cotton stuffs of such deli- 
cate texture as to resemble silk, pictares formed with feathers of different 
colours,” &c. &c. . 

2 Vide Soph. Ed. Col. v. 704. (ed. Elm.) & yap ~atly Spioy xdxdop Aion ny 
Mopfou Aide, y & yAauxmme "AGA. Brunek, Arist. Nub. 1005. 

> Conf. Catull. Carm. Ixiv. 253. 


é 
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Bruma, tuos thalamos? Szclorum oblivia circum— 
Infra anni solisque vie—Nix incubat sternum 

Arce sedens: noo sic colo atetit ardua moles, 
Quum Fratrum indefessa cohors involveret Ossam 
Pelio, atque Ossee vastum accumularet Olympum. 

Quod superest, quicquid * Saturnia regna beavit, 
Quicquid et Elysias—vatum aurea somnia—valles, 
Hic vera specie, vivisque coloribus opplet 
Dextera Nature preseotior; ipsa meatu 
Tnsinuat sese tacito, magnusque movetur 
Spiritus, et magico contingit cuncta lepore. 

Tum paribus, si vera fides, gens ipsa vigebat 
Ingeniis ; quibus unde vetus nascatur origo, 

Scire nefas ;* quanquam vite siucera voluptas, 

Et sine labe dies, et morum gratia simplex, 

Prodit Hyperboream ° stirpem, generisque parentes. 
Hinc non ulla animos delibat cura quietos ; 

Nec poterat quemquam obsceeni pellacia nummi 
Decipere in fraudem, quamvis male prodiga tellus 
Larga auro flueret, gazaque in damna reposta. 

O! qui me rapiat, qua formosissima Vallis* 
Panditur, et centum gremio complectitur urbes ; 
Ipsa, velut Nymphas inter Dictynna sorores, 

In medio, longe ante alias splendore refulgens, 
Regina * erigitur, quam circumfusa coercet 

Vasti zona lacus; hinc propugnacula bello ; 

Hinc © pacis decus: En! fluitantes gurgite sylve, 
Et passim vitreis librati in fluctibus horti! 

Quot lympha ore refert flores, ubi deedala subter 





1 “That state of primeval simplicity, which was known in our con- 
tinent only by the fanciful descriptions of the poets, really existed in the 
other.” Rob. Am. 

2 After bringing forward the various conjectures on this subject, 
Robertson gives it as his opinion, that Mexico was originally peopled by 
tribes who descended from the nortn, having most probably crossed 
over from Asia, by what is now called “ Bhering’s Straits.” 

3 Hyperboream. De Hvperborea felicitate vide Asch. Choeph, $67. 

Taira piv, @ Nai, MpoToYe YeUGoD, #2 
paryaane o2 rbyne nal “LT repBopeou 


posi Caves Qovers. 
Pompon. Mel. iii. 5. - “ Diutius quam ulli mortalium et beatius vivunt.” 
Pind. Pyth. x. 57. Olymp. iii. et ibid. Sehol. : 


4 Vallis. The vale of Mexico, containing forty cities. _ 
_ 5 Regina. “ Mexico, the capital of the empire, situate in the middle 
of a spacious Jake, was the noblest monument of American iudustry.”, 
Guthrie, p. 833. . 

© This alludes to the floating gardens which abounded in the Jake, and 
which the Mexicans constructed of a very extraordinary size. 
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Scena natat! pendent alni, tremulisque salicta 
Frondibus, inverseque relucet purpura vitis. 

At circum ianumere volucres,* exilia secla, 
Exultim canere, et variv trepidare volatu, 
Deliciz nemorum ; dum versicoloribus alis 
Flactuat, et tenui ccelum strepit omne susurro ; 
Seu rostris summos examina devia flores, 

More apium, libant, sive irrequieta per auras 
Ludunt, melle mero mentes percussa tenellas. 

Hei mihi! Natarze quoniam purissima templa 
Incesti violant homines, manibusque cruentis 
Effigiem Divz, et sacrata altaria foedant ! 

Hei mihi! quod valles, choreis et amoribus apte, 
Miscentur Belli Furtis ; nemorumque piorum 
Cara pudicitiz, castisque crepuscula Nymphis, 
Armorum fragor, et matrum lamenta fatigant ! 

At tibi pro scelere immani, pro talibus ausis, 
Numina mercedem meritam, Dux * improbe, solvant, 
Et dignas glomerent iras, si dia quid usquam est 
Justitia, et ceeli rector mortalia curat ; 

Irrita nec rutila molitur fulmina dextra! 

Per libertatis cineres, et fortia frustra 

Pectora, per Terre lacrymas non digna ferentis, 
Fas caput in peenas damnatum exposcere; Iberum 
Fas cecum scelus, et turpes* odisse triumphos. 
Jam vero, fraudis tantz gens inscia, tectis 
Excepit sociis ultro, fremituque per urbem 
Prosequitur, jungitque manus, dapibusque paratis 
Convivas adhibet : juvat, inter pocula, pictis 
Ostentare patrum famamque et fata tabellis.* 

Ast illi interea, meritis pro talibus, atras 

Insidias clademque parant, et sanguine sacrum 
Polluere hospitium, et pacem miscere duello. 

Dignum quinetiam tali fuit hospite szvis 
Regem®* ipsum tentare dolis. Proh! prodiga culpe 
Pectora, inauditumque nefas! Rex ipse, suorum 

- Proditor, in Fraudes discet jurare, patique 
Ereptos ultro fasces, vitamque coactus 





1 Humming-birds, ? Cortes, 

3 «In Mexico the progress of the Spanish arms is marked with blood, 
and with deeds so atrocious as disgrace the enterprising valor that con- 
ducted them to success.” Rob. vol. iii. p. 90. 

* The hieroglyphical paintings of the Mexicans are well knows to 
have been the only historical records which they possessed. 

5 The manner in which Cortes seized Montezuma in his own palace, 
and endeavored to make him the instrument for the subjugation of bis 
own people, is here alluded to. 
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Indecorem patriz pro libertate pacisci ? 

Scilicet haud satis est tenebris et carcere clauso 

Grandeevum foedare caput, canisque capillis 

Sparsum humerum, et dura collum incurvare catena. 

Nune, imploranti similis, vaga lumina tollit 

Cum gemitu; Virtus nunc indignata, Pudorque 

Preecipites redeunt, animique in utrumque parati, 

Aut patriam servare, aut non superesse cadenti. 

Jam tandem Hispanas peritura expalluit artes 

Mexica, et in mediis agnovit meenibus hostem : 

Nec mora; Terrori ceedes immittit habenas, 

Et Belli furor, et gemitus, tracteque catenz 

Audiri: Quid prisca fides, quid nescia falsi 

Vita juvat? Fatis frustra certamen iniquis 

Pars movet, ignoteque lacessit fulmina pugne, 

Pro patria moriens: Miseri!* quos aurea nunquam 

Excipiet Solis domus, et promissa piorum 

Concilia heroum: Frustra pars tendit amorem 

Cum prece, jurataque cadit cruor bospitis ara. 

Sicut ubi ingratas hederas amplexibus ilex 

Excipit, et ida foliorum protegit umbra, 

Hliz arctos furtim sinuant in cortice nodos, 

Et truncum rigido morsu pascuntur ; at ipsa 

Serius heu ! ramis ereptos meret honores, 

Languentesque comas, siccataque brachia succo. 

Atqui non adeo tantas tam impune per urbem 

Edebant strages; neque sic sive vindice cessit 

Mexica. Vos, are, vos, orgia lurida, testor, 

Humanasque epulas, votivo ubi sanguine szvi 

Templa fluunt nocturna Dei,? vivaque calescit 

Cede pavimentum, atque inimicis ossibus albet. 

At procul interea, lune sub luce maligna, 

Admotos igni socios agnoscit Iberus, * 

Ardentemque pyram : cultros videt inde parari, 

Solennesque trahi pompas, rutilasque choreis 

Collucere faces ; gemitusque audisse suorum 
a el =e PSSSpGUySReESGNRSSSESUNNEpAO neo 

* The Mexicans believed that saldiers who died in battle went to the 
house of the sun to lead a life of delight. 

* “Every captive taken in battle was brought to the temple, was 
devoted as a victim to the Deity, with rites no less sulemn than cruel.” 
Rob. vol. iti, p. $85.— After which the warrior, by whose prowess the 
prisoner had been seized, feasted on the body.” fb. 

? Dei. Mexitli, from whom the country is said to have been named. 

+ “He (Cortés) heard the piteous lamentations of his soldiers, whom 
the Mexicans having taken alive, were sacrificing in triumph to the God 
of war.” Rob. vol. ii. p. $0. These sanguiuary rites always took place 
in the night. =. pea ope nie ee 
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Dicitur, ut, manibus junctis altaria circum, 2 hes 
In* sua vix trepido preludunt funera gressu. 
Sic demum cecidit, multos domiaata per annos, 
Mexica, et imperiis ingloria cessit Iberis, 
Externique jugo domini: fugit omnis ab ora 
Exsul honos; subeunt fraudes, et avara libido. 
Sicut ? ubi sevo succiditur hortus aratro, 
Purpurei intereunt flores, at mesta cicuta 
Nascitur, et campo steriles dominantur avene. 
Heu! patria infelix, cujus ditissima tellus 
Exitio fuit! Ipsa eadem pragnantia leto 
Viscera, et abruptis barathrum sublustre metallis 
Pandit * in excidium populi; szevosque labores, 
Verberaque, et longos peperit sitie solibus: anios. 
Hinc artus resides, discinctaque in ofia natos, 
Corripuere cohors morborem ; hinc flebile murmur 
{ngruit, et ceecze penitus gemuere fodine. 
Ast, opere in medio, multi singultibus imis 
Linquebant dulces animas, interve flagella 
Fregit corpoream vita indignata catenam : 
Tum+ procul impaste projecta cadavera circum - 
Invigilant tigres, obscfenarumque volucrum 
Tetra super legio ferali remigat ala. see al 
Audin’ ? ut insonuit celum : non murmura igctus 
Amplius, aut avium clangor; sed: chara remugit 
Buccina, ét excussee lato stridore catenzs. 
Ergo gens sevos, post szcola longa, tyrahnos 
Rejicit impatiens, patrumque ulciscitur.umbras;; . 
Ergo iterum duléi Libertas numine fontem 
Restinxit lacrymarum, instauravitque triumphos ; 
Pone sequens celo niveis Concordia pennis 
Plaudit ; et annorum incepit jam purior ordo : 
Securos veluti cum rauca per equora nidos 
Alcyones posuere, fugantur carmine nubes, - | 
Suave micant fluctus, et detumuere procella. _ 
» TS": “CHARLES WORDSWORTH, 
. re : * CH. CH. 
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! They were made fo dance round the altars in honor uf the God, to 
whom they were about to be'sactificeds’ = * | a 

2 “From the centinpal wars and civil dissensions, nothing was now 
seen but poverty and desolation, where fertility and opulence ‘before 
abounded.” Supp. Enc. Brit. . a 

? The mortality among the Mexicans, occasioned by their being com- 
pelled to dig in the mines, is said to have been almost ‘incredible. ' 

‘ “Torribio affirms that the country round several of the mines was 
covered with dead bodiés; and so many foracious birds hoverdd about 
for their prey, thet, the air, was darkened with their flight.” Rob. vol. 
iv. p. $24. a 7 ee 
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"IAKQBAKH ‘P1IZOr TOT NEPOTAO?r 
Els éauréy. 


Ilo aly’ ixsivos 5 xasgos, Grav x’ ya eb8alnen 

x’ avpas Bonfodpercs Tay elpevey avépow, * 
dxtpavroy Siewrsa Td wéAayos Tov Biov, 

xh als rovs xcAwous suPaiva Apdvos yaansiou! - 
Aspejy Frov 6 oluds ysour ’s ixeivoy xab” Hutpas, 
cupmailoy ps ta réxva pou, weplwalas thy ohalpay’ 
Cupmapedpoy 's rv rpawelav AapBavey sy dyeiay, 
Thy anadyy tay ixpega x” dbway Hruxiay. 


"AAN di watels! Bb tvope wapplararoy xa} Gsiov ! 
ge! oe BpoPipw oxpegoy wera wixpay Saxpbery | 
@ yAuxurary pou waxpis! ra réxnve cou xabéva . 
“Ondray ov sgorxadeces, oo p’ Expakes x éuéva. 
Ti réxvoy cou eidsxgives pe ‘EAAyuixiy xeegdiay, 
apis thy doviy cou guerre va ply’ els Anlapylay ; 


AséBny yy riv evavdpoy tis dyvw Deppavias, 

Thy viv thy GlAgy ray Texvey xai Tis PiAocoplas. 
Aijrse tiv xarrlasuvoy yewalay “EaABerlay, 
“EAAfvey evepyiroiay nt peyadobuyiay. 
"Elaipaca x fyanyca tiv coppova DeveBny, 

xal, edoondels Owtp adrijc, ras“ AAmeis OwepeByv.... 
xereByy’s ta RAvoIa "Iradsxad wedla 
Diroperdys, Giackevos pw’ BeyG 4 Tupinla, 

Tas béress tas wointixds, TA GATH TIS, TODS XHTOUS, 
Gxou ipBaives 6 yempoy pe c&Bas xal Bpaddxous, 

Ta Ra xAqy, aAAoipovoy! wauvclAuwe mpos GAACUS 
°s éutva Auwas yarrycay xal orevaypods peyddous. 


*Evilore xAavapevos 's thy mapabaracclay, 
py &coav adrov clyrpodoy xaga viv abupiay, 
éxdray wore SBAewa tHy bdrAaooay va oyltour, 
“< mancgios, Eddvate, * éwdcos appeviCouy! 
bre, wryvd Jardooi, vd Pépere x’ Bntva ‘ 
pi TAS AsuNas Tas aTepuyas ’s Tis "TOpas Tov Aipeva !” 
TI pe jpepcv xAnbos vedav, dewd arp wAniooas 
scoyxcpavea, EBpeveay oyetdy ibivra dpas~... - 
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Mera thy rabow ris Boos, tye x"tvas pou olros, 

apya wepimaroucamey 's TOU woTapod Td yHIAdS. 

"Exel napetypyoapey, peta Qouyavov aAAwy, 

x’ ve xapacupdpevoy xoguov Cguos meycAoy. 

Srpagels sores tov plrov pour ““" Ide,” rev elwa, “°’xelrny 

Thy doiv, was wapadigeras 's Thy KoTapiay dlyyy. 

"Hrov x alry wuxvogpuaAros’ ma xAcvas FOAAOUS wpconY, 

ped THY oxdy THs Bodoite Thy Umoxar@m yACyy’ 

"g rousg xrddous tis AilUdbopya wrnva éxerAadoicay’ 
gs cay pikay ris rag cderyyas wompeves Egucotcay 

GAR thy &Eebsileore tH¢ xararyidos Ala, 

"5 tov “Apvoy THy Exphuvios, xal cuper’ 4 abAia. 

Mé sodrov, ols, rov xoopey x” eyo wacpoproscbbyy, 

ag’ ob awd Tov olxdy pov ywolobyy x” Enovwdny.” 





In the 52Srd line of the Agamemnon of Hischylus, [ wonder. 
it never occurred to any one to read, instead of xdxayavios, xat 
waimvios, which gives an undoubted and more intelligible sense. 
I might bring many reasons for this alteration, but | think it 
aay be left to be tried by its own merits. — 


St. John’s, Camb. 
eee 
On the Arabic terms Horam and Haram. 


FROM time immemorial the Arabic word Haram has been used 
by European authors, in their accounts or descriptions of Moham- 
medan countries, to signify a palace or residence where Mohamme- 
dan women are kept by sultans and princes : this term, however, in 
this sense, is uninteltigible ormisapplied. The first person who uses 
this erroneous term is D’ Herbdelot, in his Dictionnaire Oriental ; 
and as it has been the custom for lexicographers and compilers of 
dictionaries to extract and to copy from one another, seldom de- 
viating from the beaten path, this misapplied word has become, 
among European writers, of general use, to signify a palace or re- 
sidence for ladies of Mohammedan princes: but in using the word 
Haram, they have chosen a term whose signification is diametri- 
cally opposite to that which it is intended to represent; for 
the fact is, that Harem signifies an unlawful place; Harami, a 
rogue or rascal, a natural son; Bled ef harem, a country of 
wicked people or of natural children: consequently the word 
Haram is a very ill-chosen term, to signify a sultana’s palace or re- 
sidence for the wives of Mohammedan princes. Whether this error 
has originated with D’Herbelot, or with some oriental author who 


. 


3.18 Westminster Prologue 


ed him, I shall not stop here to inquire; but I shall pro- 

ceed to say, that Horam is the Arabic term used in all Arabian 
countries to signify a seraglio or palace for wives and ladies of 
Mobammedan princes: the word Horam signifies also a respected 
or sacred place; a sanctuary is a Horam. 

The Horam of the Emperor of Morocco, Muley Ismael, at 
‘Mekines,* was held so sacred during the life of that amorous 

ince, that no one dared approach even the walls of that respected 

bitation under pain of being shot by the sentinels. : 

Those virgins with large black eyes, or the fancied nymphs of 
paradise, according to the Mohammedan creed, ‘are called EI 
Hi . 


bry. 

Noble-minded or oi ier man, Rajel- Horr. 
Noble-minded or noble-born woman, Murrah-Horrak. 
A beautiful woman (allegorical term), Hory. | 

A house or palace for oriental women, HORAM. 

This being premised, I think every one will agree that the cor- 
rect term for a palace or residence for the wives and ladies of 
Mohammedan sultans and princes is Horam and not Haram, as it 
has heretofore been called by European writers on Mohammedan 
and Oriental countries. . 

JAMES GREY JACKSON. 
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SALVETE, nostro benevoli spectaculo, 
Quod more jamdudum apparamus aunuo : 
Nec ista quenquam offendat intermissio, — 
Per quam doloris facta testis pyblici 
Terentiana Musa siluit—Quippe erat 
Sacrata causa luctés, atque cuilibet 
Multim notanda; xostro at plurimdm choro, 
Cujus solebat interesse fabulis 
Desideratus IHe Princeps—Floruit, 
Longhmque floreat Schola hecce regio 
Ornata titulo, et regio digna auspice-— 
Sed si quid emeretur alma comitas, 





' See a description of this: Horam in Jackson’s Account of Morocco, 
edi 


second or third edition, p. 66. ; 
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Et cura nostri, amorque perpetuus, Tibi, - 
Frederice, quando ullum reperiemus parem ! 
At ne severis immorando casibus 4 
Ducantur bore, quas levis solet sibi 
Thalia vindicare, cessent neni ; 
Verum in memorié penitis insideat Ducis 
Nomen, beneficia, atque laudes mortui. ve 
Jamounc, Elize ut institutum postulat, 

Ad ficta nos convertimus, namque annuus 

_ Mas hicce regi superbit vindice ; 
Nec nomine uno nititur Comeedia, 
Que nunc agenda.est. Nempe vos Terentius, 
Eliza, Fredericus monent, ut comitér 
Dignemini qures applicare fabule : 
Et vestra non alio modo puertia 
(Ni fallor) acta, faciat ut puerilibus 
Sitis benigni et propitii conatibus : 
Non pauca quippe nos gravant etiam insuper 
Incommoda : Zschinus, Syrus, Geta, Hegio, 
Et Ctesipho veniam sibi omnes impetrent, 
Actoribus enim substitutis utimur. 
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M. Canthara ! non redit a vicing Sostrata Bazaar ; 
Nec qui advorsim ierant conspicio famulos, 
Ah! veré hoc dicunt, si connubjialia, vincla 
In te suscipias multa necesse feras; .. 
Jurgia, blanditias, verba aspera, verba jocosa, 
Innoumeros sumptus multiplicesque moras, 
Sed video uxorem—mea lux! mea Sostyata ! salve ! 
Tandem ades: S. Ah! mi vir, non potui citids— 
Demea mox aderit, qui rem tibi nunciet omnem : 
Ipsa quidem hec emi paucula, bella tamen. 
M. Nec chara, ut spero. S, Quidnam scelus excidit ore, 
Stulte marite, tuo? Maximi erant pretii— 
Venditio fit nempe Poetz pauperis ergo,, . . 
Qui, nisi verborum copiam, habet nihilum. 
Emisse et magni virtus est—maxima virtus, . 
M. Judice me, virtus incipit becce domi. 
Sed quisnam huc properat?, Nisi me mea lumina fallunt, 
Demea nos rapidis pagsibus aggreditur—. 
Demea, quid properas? Animam secipe. D. Hei mihi! prorshbs— 
M. Quidnam est hoc prorstis? Qunid trepidas? D. Perii: 
Actum est—tentavi nimirim affabilis esse, 
Et malé processit—nam tria verba decem . 
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Stabant aureolis—Verim accipe, Micio, lintrem 
Pulchellum, mihi quem vendidit ista Venus. 
Syr. Vah! quando rursus festiva illuxerit hora, 
Hoc sit connubii pignus honorque tui. 
M. Scilicet in portu jam navigo; at, obsecro, narra 
Omnem rem.: D. Meminisse horreo, at incipiam. 
Postquam te in solido rursis, Soror alma, Jocdssem, 
Collectas volui visere delicias. 
Dum tamen errabam, conspexi forte puellam_  - 
Forma—M. Pulchra nempe. D. Eximid; atque oculis 
Tami nitidis, magnis, et claris, ut nil supra— 
Huic dixi, ut decuit (ve mihi! nam perii) — 
Sed dixi, ut decuit, ‘‘ Salve, formosa puella.”’ 
Hec contra, ‘“‘ Quid emes, o bone vir, quid emes 2” 
Emi ergo lintrem—et perdam post omnia naulum, 
Linter enim aureolis constitit iste decem. 
M. Aureolisne decem? D. Sane, mi Micio, sané; 
Nam virtutis erat restituisse nihil. | 
Displicuére vices Divis, reliquumque petenti, 
Vox erat hec Veneris ‘nil ego restituo.” 
S. Et meritd, Frater: querenda pecunia primtm— 
Virtus—D. Verbum odi, Sostrata—quid latet hic? 
Syr. Ob Domine! Ingentem sumptum ne quere tuorum, 
‘Nec vir adire velis non adeunda viro ! ; 
Vindicat heecce sibi nova nupta. D. Anne omnia? Syr. Vere 
Omnia ; pars minima est nostra puella sui. om 
S. Vos isthec auferte intrd; tu tangere noli, 
Demea. D. Ne sevi, Sostrata, tantopere ! 
Gratiam, uti par est, referam ; ascribique Dearum 
Valdé sollicitis te faciam ordinibus. 
S. O utinam facias!} MM. Noli, mea Sostrata, noll, 
Divarum istarum te sociare choro. _ 
S. Hui! nova religio te incessit, chare marite, 
Nunc ultra pius es Presbyter. MM. Unde patet ? 
S. Artem damnasti, quam, si vis credere fame, 
Emunctarum omnis copia narium amat.’ 
Hic vespertinus, necnon et matutinus 
Rhetor sopitum concitat arte gregem. 
Novit Ioannem nostra‘ars compescere Taurum, 
Et natos Patric? non sinit esse feros. 
Non ali in chartis splendent benefacta diurnis, 
Non alia patriee sat Priamoque datum. 
M. Sat patric Priamoque nocet. Fallacia, fucus, 
Fraus cessent causam dedecorare sacram !° 
Sentis jamdudum (neque enim sunt omnia ficta) =. ss, 
Quam purus matrum corda gubernet amor ; ° 
Vidisti timidam fratri arridere sororem, 
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Et adsti qualis quantaque ‘cura patrum. 
Ex -bis.exemplam sumas pietatis, et ista 
Equa homini virtus sit, nec‘iniqua Deo. 
S. Quin fiat! jam nunc redit ad se Sostrata, curis 
Digna tuis iterum, nomine digna suo. 
Jactari cessans, simulare, et fallere, virtus - 
Re vera incipiat nostra vigere domi. — 





NOTICE OF 
VIGERS GREEK IDIOMS, Abridged and 
Translated into English from Proresson Her- 
MANN’S last edition, with Original Notes. By the 
Rev. Joun Seacer, B.A. Rector of Welch Bick- 
nor, Monmouthshire. London, 1828. Pr. 9s. a 
pp. 258. 8vo. Longman. 





We congratulate schoolmasters and students on the publica- 
tion of this book, which presents a good manual for their pur-~ 
. pose. ‘The original work is too expensive and too voluminous 
for the generality of. students, and perhaps too troublesome for 
the preceptor to consult. ‘Mr. Seager is a'ripe and good scho- 
lar, and what he undertakes will be done well. He is a man 
of reflection, as well as of learning ;-zealous and persevering in 
the cause of literature; free from critical asperity and malignity ; 
as the readers of our Journal have had zrenjuent opportunities 
of observing. 

We have remarked with satisfaction that Mr. Seager designs 
to publish similar abridgments of ‘ Hoogeveen on the Particles,’ 
‘ Bos on the Ellipses,’ and ‘ Hermann on the Metres of the 
Greek language.’ Of the last-named work Hermann himself 
has published an abridgment. 

Mr, Seager’s Preface, which is short, will sufficiently explain 
she nature of the work now offered to the public notice :— 

The utility of Viger’s ! Treatise on the principal idioms of the Greek scans is 
well known, and fully justifies his recommendation of a repeated perusal of the 
work by all who are desirous of entering with advantage on the study of the 


Greek authors. In that work-he has collected and explained, on a plan of arrange- 


ment for the most part practically convenient, a multitude of phrases remarkable 
\ 





1 Or, with the Latin termination #ith which his name, although he was a native 
of Rouen, has been dignified, Vigerus’s. 


aw) 
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for pep Heaps co Many of these are very: difficult, aud are inter- 

in no other book, or in aconale to the geneity of stedants, o i 
none 00 faily, clearly, and correctly. It is no w , therefore, that the work 
in use ever since its first publication.' To ey 


deservedly esteemed most useful ; and indeed its value is sufficiently attested by 
the coraments of learned men; of Reisius, Hoogeveen, Zeuntus, Schefer, aad 
lastly, of that moat profound and acute critic, Professor Hermans himself. 

The first who published an edition of Viger with notvs was Hoogeveen. 

; bien, and added bis own annotations to H een’s. After- 

wards Hermann enriched his editions with the notes not only of Hoogeveen and 
oo gfe a few pig been written by creepy by Schafer ? = 

e margins of their copies of Viger, but with very copious important notes 
his own. By all these additions to the original work, a body of Greek learning 
has been formed of the greatest moment to those who are desirous of attaining a 
thorough knowlege of that justly admired language, which it ts calculated to illus- 
trate. But many are deprived of the benefit to be derived from the book, not 
only by an inadequate acquaintance with the Letin language, in which itis written, 
but vd the baik and price of it in its improved condition. It was considered, 
th — ree - abridgment in English of the last edition of Viger might prove 

y ben ci e e x 
his I have endeavored to effect without any anctifice of useful matter, by em- 

‘bodying both the text and notes in the formation of a new text, retaining every 
thing really valuable, and rejecting all that is manifestly erroneous and useless. 

The general arrangement of Viger, however objectionable in some respects, has 
been unavoidably preserved, together with his division into Chapters, Sections, 
and Rules, as be calls his loweat subdivisions. The substance, indeed, of the 
notes appended in the as oar to each rule being here incorporated with the rule 
itself, the length of the rules is necessarily very unequal ; because many and | 
notes are often in the original referred to a long rule, while a short rule is often left 
without any annotation at all; but the facility of reference and comparison 
afforded by this method, will, it is hoped, overbalance any seeming inconve- 


nience. 

. Many of the definitions ur descriptions which precede the examples of idioms 
jn the original, are clumsy and inartificial ; inapplicable to the idioms treated of, 
or encumbered with unessential particulars; often inadequate to the comprehen- 
sion of all the examples following them, and often, on the other hand, too loose 
to apply peculiarly and exclusively to the idiom introduced by them. I have 
ventured, therefore, to remodel them in so many instances, that I can give only 
this general advertisement of such alterations. 

The passages cited are next to be mentioned. Of passages equally adapted to 
the exemplification of an idiom, I have always preferred such as are given on 
good authority to such as appear without any name eitber in the text er notes ; 
and I have generally copied, with the omission sometimes of parts irrelevant to the 
idiom onder consideration, all that are necessary to be immediately seen for the 
elucidation of that idiom ; referring to all others of any use, especially to such as 
are taken from books, where they may be easily and readily foond.: Im man 
instances mere references, instead of passages, are given in the original : the whole 
of these, I believe, both in the text and notes, have been transferred into this 
abridgment. They may perhaps appear very numerous; but for the thorough 
understanding of an idiom, it is often desirable to contemplate it in different situa- 
tions, and in all its shades of variation ; and in a large number of references there 
is Cae oe at least of the books referred to may be accessible to every 
Tea er, c 





4 In the edition printed at Paris in 1644. ¥ De idiomatis, 

> The notes of Reizius are judicious and: useful ; but those of that able scholar 
Schefer, which Hermann found of any use, are so very few, that they have left no 
impression ou my mind with regard to their value. — en 


/ 
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In translating the exampleq, Ihave nat contented myself with the-sense which 
words may. possibly admit when considered abstractedly ; but of all the passages 
which I remembered, or to which I was able to refer, I have endeavored to give 
that interpretation which the tenor of the context requires. The limits assigned 
to the work obliged me in many instances to render the idiomatical words only ; 
and where the meaning is very obvious, and is moreover contained in an exposition 
preceding the citation of examples, any further interpretation has.sqmetimes been 
judged needless. Translation indeed, properly so called, was not always possible, 
Various modifications, transitions, and connexions of thought are expressed in: 
Greek by words to which there are none precisely equivalent in languages formed 
by nations of less acuteness and refinement. 

Such is the mode of proceeding which appeared to me the most eligible with 
regard to the materials furnished by the original. In the hope of increasing their 
utility, I have offered some additions and observations of my own ; but the want 
of room obliged me to leave many things unaltered and unnoticed, the propriety of. 
which appeared to me, to say the least, very questionable. 

They who are thoroughly acquainted with the last editions of Viger need not be 
told that this Abridgment has been a work of much difficulty and perplexity ; and 
therefore need scarcely be entreated to regard with indulgence the imperfections 
which they may discover in it. Any suggestions offered by the really learned for 
the improvement of it will be gratefully received by the publisher. 


Iu p. 9. Mr, Seager quotes Soph. Antig. 567. 
"AAN’ HSe pevros ph Ady’? ob ydp dor’ Ext. 


In the note he conjectures the true reading to be, 

"AAN’ de pd cos pydér ob ydp dor’ Eri. ; 

P.107.—* I believe that all the passages in which p0dyerw occurs, may be explain- 
ed by its primary meaning of anticipation or celerity : thus, when im Eurip. (Heracl. 
720.) the servant says to Iolaus, SrAwy pty Hd The Spas wayrevxlay. Pbdvas 8 
ay ovx dy roicte cvyxptrrov Séuas, he means to inform him that he cannot arm 
himself more quickly than the exigence requires; that all his despatch cannot 
outstrip the necessity of the occasion. So gurebwy waidas obe tr’ by oOdvas, 
Eaurip. Alcest, 665. you cannot too soon beget other children to cherish your old 
age and bury you; for as to me, I renounce you. So in the passage frem Xen. 
ovn dy bdvors AGywr, you cannot foreran my desire of hearing, however quickly 
you may tell me. And by its signification of celerity may be explained this same 

hrase when used interrogatively, as in Aristoph. Plut. 874. And when the 

ormula had once become usual in the second and third persons to enjoin or ex- 
press celerity, it was natural enough that it should be employed in the first person 
also, to express an intention of doing any thing quickly: thus, AAAa pévrai, odvas, 
rd ye dAnGH waplnus, cal xerebo Aye. Ode dy pOdvoyu, eiwetv roy "AAKiBiddyy : 
Plato Sympos. xxxi,7. I think it therefore unnecessary to adopt the novel sup- 
position of Hermann, that pOdsw is properly cesso, desino.”” 

P. 121.—*‘O wepidxooy, literally, that which surrounds, clips, embraces, is put for 
the air or atmosphere ; as, 3uexpactas tot xepiéxovros, bad temperature of the air: 
Plut. Alex. So xpdoews rod wepiéxovros, Id.ib. It ishere satisfactory to observe the 
knowlege of Greek shown by most of our newspaper writers, who constantly call 
the air the surrounding element: though some may be inclined to consider the 
expression not as a grecism, but as the offspring of that laudable abborrence of 
vulgar language, to which we owe, devouring element, for fire; watery element, 
for water ; interesting female, for shoplifter ; being launched into eternity, fos 
being hanged; having.the vital spark extinguished, for dying, &c. &c.”” 

P. 148.—“ Nv and yy are used in poetry only, and appear to signify—l, an 
indivisible point of time, as in Hom. Il. ¥. 485. and ¢'. $11. at once, instantly.— 
2. illation: Fee 8 ex’ "Apyelows xaxdw BéAos* of BE yu Aaol Ofoxoy éxacatrepa : 
wherefore the people, &c. Hom. Il. a’. 383. cdcov addy, (the gold) wyd ka 
vav wAnolov: preserve it then—: Eurip. Hec. 996. [982. Pors.J—Nu is found 
in those passages which. admit neither of these signification, Eustathius re- 
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garde it as a mere expletive: but Demetrius Phalereus remarks that such 
particies-are not to be employed like the pry soa and rubbish of masons, barely’ 


of moaning and lamentation, as in xa) vt x b8vpoudvoiwww Bu ddos 
ph, &c. [Hom. Il. ¥. 154.] This perhaps is a little fanciful ; see 
Hom. Od. /.70. However this may be, it is eften mach more easy to perceive 
that the construction would suffer by the absence of a particle, than to define 
exactly the effect of its presence.” 

P. 908.—* In barbarous Latin quia is used in the same manner as Sr: in Greek. 
Thus in the vulg. translation of St. Matth. dico vobis, guia omnis, quiirascitur fratri 
suo, reus erit judicio, v, 22. audistis guia dictum est, oculum pro oculo, et dentem pro 
dente, v, 88. non legistis quia qui fecit hominem, ab initio masculum et feminam 
fecit eos? xix, 4. is use of guia led me to observe in the Supplement to John- 
son’s Dictionary published in 1819, that, credo quia impossibile est, which Addi- 
son (Freeh. 14.) calls the celebrated rant of an ancient father, may after all mean 
no more than, I believe that it is impossible.” 


From these quotations the reader will perceive that with the 
abridgment of the old work is given no small portion of origi- 
nat matter. - 


&. 
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Die Etrusker. Vier Biicher von C. O. MuLueR. Breslau, 1828. 


Tuis work on “ the Etruseans” gained the prize of the Royal Academy 
of Berlin in 1826. The author, Professor Miiller, of Gottingen, delayed 
its publication from a commendable desire to render -his work as per- 
fect and complete as possible. It is divided into four books, which are 
preceded by an introduction on the national affinity of the Etruscans 
and other Italian races; on the spreading of the Etruscans in Etruria; 
their power in Upper Italy; on their colonies in Campania and the 
istands, &c. The first book treats of the quality of the Etruscan soil ; of. 
its natural produce; of the manufacturing of the raw produce for com- 
mon use; and ‘of the trade and commerce of the Etruscans. This 
book ends with a treatise on Etruscan coins. a 

The second book treats of the public and private life ofthe Etruscans ; 
and explains, in particular chapters, the constitation of the Etrascan 
confederacy; their military establishment ; and ends with an excursus 
on the sepulchral iascriptions of Etraria. The third beok treats of ‘the. 
religion and the divination of the Etruscaus; and the-fourth, of their: 
arts and literature, in eight chapters. 1. On the religious games, 
musjc, &. 2. On architecture. 3. On painting and sculpture. 4. On 
the heroic mythology. 5. On poetry. 6. On the Etruscan writing 
and signs of nambers. 7. On the calendar and chronology. 8. On 
the sciences and education among the Etruscans in general. 

“Our readers must perceive from this table of contents, that Pro- 
fessor Miller has treated his subject in the most comprehensive man- 
ner. His ingenious and laborious researches throw a new light on a 
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great number-of peintsin the history of the Efruseans; and theleast we 
cam say in praise of him is, that be has won the prise, longo intervallo, 
ageinst all his predecessors who ever wrote on the Etruscans.. 

Chap. i. on the national affinity of the Etrascans with other Italian 
races, draws historical inferences from the languages: which. were 
spoken in Italy. Niebuhr bad remarked that most Latin words which 
have a reference to a pastoral or agricultaral life are of Greek origin, 
whilst those referring to war and chace are not Greek; - the former 
‘kind are, ovis, aries, agnus, rus, cper, poreus, equus, ager, silva, aro, sero 
vinum, iae, mel, sal, oleum, lana, Mase: of sho laitar, tela, arma, hasta, 
pitun, gladius, arcus, segitia, &&, Niebuhr proved also, that the peoplé 
of Latium was a mixture of the Siceli and the Aborigines, or Casci; 
consequently the Greek element of the Latin is derived from the Siceli. 
Miller shows, in addition, that the words which express the most 
simple actions are all either Greek, or nearly related to the Greek; as, 
0, sto, sedeo, cubo (xéxvpa), salto, maneo, video, cerno, cluo, tango, ago, fero, 
do, fluo, edo, &c.: the personal pronouns, the pronoun relative, the 
greater part of the prepositions, the nouns of numbers, are Greek. All 
the declensions, with a very few exceptions, are taken from the Greeks 
the declension of the adjectives in the gender, likewise, as weil as 
many parts of the conjugetions. The formation of the words is analo- 
gous to thatin the Greck language. But in the formation of the tenses, 
the Latin uses 6 and v (amabam, amavi, amado), and r as starem, 
legerem. Miller goes on to show, that the language of the Osci and 
the Latin were only dialects: he wishes to infer, that the Aborigines 
and the Osci, Opici, or Ausones, belonged to the same race of people. 
it is a striking remark, we confess; that both the Greeks and the Osci 
put for the Latin qu ap, «, as qud is the Oscic pit, and sf gua, 
woos gualis, &c. But M. observes himself, that the same exchange 
of letters takes place in Celtic dialects; and we conocive altogether 
the evidence concerning the affinity of the Oscic, Sabine, and Umbeian 
languages with the Latin se defective, that we should hardly ventore. 
to draw any inference from it: still more hazardous is the hypothesis, 
that the Etruscan language might be connected as an extreme link 
with the Greek language, because we find some analogy between the 
twe people in national costames and manners. A traveller im the 
Kast may remark the same thing of people that speak absulutely dih 
ferent langu ‘ 

The name Tyrrheni, which was given to the Etrusean by the Greeks, 
leads M. to an excarsus on the Tyrrheni. Pelasgi. He starts a new 
hypothesis, which is plausible enough. In Lydia, be says, there lived 
a people called the Torrhebi: their town must bave beon called 
Torrha; another dialect may have changed the name into Tyrrha, 
whence the aame Tyrrheni could be regularly derived. Some Polasgi 
from Lemaos and Imbros, or other parts of the Aigean, settled on the 
const of Lydia, and received from the secigisboring country Torrkebia 
the name Tyrrheni. May be, may not be! It is perilous to draw any 
historical inference from etymologies of this kind, Those Pelasgi- 
Tyrsrheni, continues M., had also a settlement on the promontory Ma- 
lea; a branch of them probably settled on the coast of italy, between 
the Tiber and the Macra. ‘fhe Tyrrheni of Lydia and the Tysvheni of 
Eirusia, exe both mentioned as the inventoss of the trumpet and the 
flute ;.and why should the Eisuscaus have d more of the Greek 
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civilisation than. the Osci and the Ligurians, if there was ‘no' Greek 
colony in their country? We answer, because they were a seafaring 
nation, and had much more intercourse with the Greeks of Sicily and 
Magna Grecia than history tells us. Could not the Tyrrheni of Italy 
have imported the trnmpet and the fiute from Asia Minor, and have 
become thus the inyentors of these instruments for Italy? All argu- 
ments in favor ofan emigration from Lydia seem to us to fail; they had 
their origin only in the restless ambition of the Greeks te make out 
national genealogies. The fable of a settlement of the Pelasgi of 
Thessaly at Cortona, as reported by Hellanicus, may have its founda- 
tion, as M. suggests, in an Etruscan tradition of a native hero, 
Nanos, buried at Cortona, whom Hellanicas supposed to have been a 
fugitive from Larissa; and we approve also of his suggestion, that the 
Pelasgi of Creston were Pelasgi of Kefcra, on the peninsula of Chal- 
cidice. We must plunge headieng into a labyrinth of possibitities, 
whenever we attempt to reconcile the inaumerable opinions of the 
Greek logographi about the Pelasgi, who had already ceased to exist 
as a nation, when the Greeks began to collect the floating reports con- 
cerning them. 
In ing of the boundaries of Etruria towards the country of the 
Sabines, Falerii is justly mentioned as an Etruscan town. The Romans 
forced the inhabitants, after having taken their town, which had been 
situated on a high rock, like most towns of Etruria, to settle in the - 
arti near the Tiber. The new place of settlement was called A.quom 
aligcum, whence it was supposed that the A:qui, a distant people, had 
been mixed up with the population of Falerii; but M. shows, that 
JEquum Faliscom means only the Falisci in the plain analogous te 
equimelium. The ancient Falerii was situated to the west of Civita 
Castellana, where there is still a place called Falari;-and AZ.quum 
Faliscum lay in the plain near the Tiber, between Rome and Otriculi, 
or in Piano di Borghetto.. Virgil's interpretation of Aqui Falisci, the 
just Falisei, is another proof.how poets, together with credulous histo- 
slans, subvert the plain historical truth. mo 
The greatest confusion in history arose frem floating traditions, with 
which no ehronological date was connected. Subsequent historians, 
in making use of these traditions, pitched on different periods, and 
thus the same historical event appears in different writers at different 
periods; and after a lapse of time the same event happened to occur 
jn the same writer at different periods twice over. Miiller shows this 
with respect tothe origin of the Tuseus Vicus at Rome. Romulus 
obtains assistance from a Lucumo of Volsinii, Czlius Vibenna, whose 
eompanions are settled after his death in the Tuscus Vicus. : Another 
speaks of two brothers, Czles and Vibenna, companions of Porsenna, 
who remain behind, and settle in the Tuscus Vicus. Another version 
is, that the companions of Aruns, after the battle of Aricia, settle’ on 
the same spot. A last report is, that Czlius Vibenna eame in the time 
of Tarquinius. Priscus to Rome; and that his companion Mastarna, 
with the remainder of the army, settled at Rome, and became king 
under the name of Servius Tallius. The last event is, in all probability, 
the original fact, because the Emperor Claudius read it in the Etrus- 
ean annals. 
The: work aboands in similar ingenious combinations, which 
frequently draw conviction along with them. Those who have read 
Niebuhr’s Roman History, must read Miiller’s work on the Etruscans 





‘ 
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too, because they tread frequently upon the same ground, and they 
elash sometimes, as may be expected, on particular points: on 
the whole, they coincide in the results of their researches, as far as 
Roman history is concerned. It is impossible to give an adequate 
notion of the stupendous research which is displayed in Miiller’s work: 
this fact accounts for the intense anxiety with which its publication 
was looked for in Germany. . 





Sylloge Epigrammatum Grecorum ex Marmoribus et Libris col- 
legit et illustravit F.TH. WELCKER. Editio altera recognita 
et aucta. Bonne, 1828. _ . 

This new edition of Greek epigrams has been considerably enlarged. 
They are divided into three classes: the first contains, Epigrammate 
‘Sepulcralia, p. 1+-150; the second, Epigrammata dvaOnparind, p. 151— 
226; the third, Epigrammata Promiscua, p., 227—282: then follows an 
Index Epigrammatum, p. 283—287; am Index Rerum et Verborum, p. 
288—292 ; and pp. 293-304. contain Addenda. The epigrams of each 
class are subdivided into those which are taken ex marmoribus, and 
those which are taken ex libris editis. The Sepuleralia are so arranged, 
that those of a public character precede those which were set up by 
private ‘individuals; of the dva@qyariued, those which refer to the gods, 
precede those which refer to heroes, magistrates, &c. Under Promis- 
cua are classed those epigrams which contain nuntios, monita, de- 
nunciationes, sententias, &c. The editor has been supported by liberal 
contributions from Niebuhr, Boeckh, Osann, Gerhard, Letronne, and 
especially from Jacobs. Each epigram is aecompanied by a critical 
commentary, which is exceedingly valuable. There are in all 240 
epigrams. 8 | 

A great number of them have never been published before, except 
perbaps in travels or periodicals. 

- AS a specimen we here insert the inscription found at Olympia, 

(Boeckh. Corp. Inser. No, 16. Rose, Insc. p. 66.) which is thas given by 

Welcker: : : 

‘Idpev & Acwoudveos 
xal rol Zupaxdoior 
te Al Tuppdy ded Kiyas. 

Welcker says of Rose, ‘“ Boeckhii explicationem a sensu suo detor- 

quens in eam, que vera illius viri sententia erat, Leakium etiam inci- 

disse refert.” Welcker remarks also on the word Tuffdy (TYPAN’), “ Ma- 

lim intelligere ipsa «pévn,” not as Boeckh and ‘Broenstaed did, Sra, 

Adgupa, cxvaa, and he refers to. Albesia, i. e. scuta Albensium, and Acxw- 

yal Or “AuuxAddes, and to Virg. Cir. 169. “Cognita non teneris pedibus 

Sicyonia servans.” The last verse was allowed by Boeckh to be a par- 

cemiacus: W. adds, ** Mihi prioribus etiam modi videntur inesse .. . 

Anapestici modi adhibiti videntur, quod ex iis quasi resonat gaudium 

triumphi, cui galez capte monumento sunt... . Immixtus autem in 

ejnsmodi carmine anmapzstis iambus ne nimis acriter taum offendat 

animum ;” and refers to the pzean on Lysander (Plutarch in Lys. 18.), 

which was thus restored by Hermann : 

. Tov “EAAdBos &yabdas 
orparayov ax’ ebpuxdpou 
Sadpras byvhcouer, @ 
a: es : ih Tlordy. eons 


An iambus here also precedes the anapzsts. 
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The following clegaut epitaph has been communicated to Weicker 
by Pacho, she celebrated traveller in Cyrenaica, who found #€ im the 
Ptolemais: 


L. K@. T. s Kawires, érév AK. 
Bade oo: Td peratd © Syne 
nal rénBev, Kavtrev, xa) Garduow, TEx4, 
vinta play Wetorw nal ee rhy ins abdaw, 
Tey Bixa co [xalorae, Brep elAawivys 
af al rey dx) wéwta xal-els duipores recotcaly] 


or¢npara xa) BiBAovs oeio, wpdmoipe, TEPPHY, 
ot Opnveie: Bourie éutwace, of spoxedetOous 
Aauwddas éorariov xa) xevecio Adxevs. 





‘Jo. Nic. Maprieir, A.M., ad Virum Celeberrimuns Jo. Caspr. 
OrgLuiuM Epistola Critica de Orationum Verrinarum Libris 
11. extremis emendandis. Haunir, 1828. 


This letter, addressed to Professor Orelli at Zurich, the learned 
editor of Cicero’s works, informs us that the library at Copenhagen 
possesses a copy of Gryphius’s edition of Cicero’s Orationes, (Lugd. 
1576.) formerly belonging to Joh. Alb. Fabricius, with a number of 
marginal notes. The book is thus described in Fabricius’s Catalogue: 
‘‘ Ciceronis Orationes, vol. i. a Joh. Mich. Brato emendatum. 1572. 
Act. vi. et vil. in Verrem collata est cum optimo Codice Bibl. Regie 
Paris.” It appears that those marginal notes actually contain various 
readings of great value, which render it worth white to publish a new 
edition of the Orationes Verrive. Greevius was in possession of 
them, (Pref. tom. i. p. 3. where he describes them as‘ codicis optimi 
lectiones,’) although he was negligent enough not to make any use of 
them. Madrig gives in this letter to Orelli a number of the most im- 
portant readings, together with his own critical remarks on a vaniety of 
passages. In the preface he speaks in terms of reprebation of Goerenz, 
Moser, Creuzer, and Schiitz, as editors of Cieero, but acknowleges the 
merits of Victorias, Lambinus, Bentley, Ernesti, Heindorf, Hottinger, 
&c. On the other hand, Moser, in his edition of Cic. de Divinatione 
just published, complains bitterly of the arrogance of Madrig. Hinc 
illz lacrymz! Orelli’s edition is highly esteemed in Germany, and uni- 
versally considered to be the best. 


Platonis Timaus. Optimarum nunc editionum textus recegnovit, 
adnotatione continua illustrabat, indice instyruxit, AUG. FRID. 
Linpau, A.M. Prof. Reg. Gymn. Olsn. Collega. Lipsiv, 1828. 


This edition of Timzeusis dedicated to Prince Ypsilanti, the father of 
‘the Ypsilantis who begam the revolution in Walachia and in Greece, 
“ propter liberalem in patriam e barbaris restitutionem.” Five Paris 
‘codd. were collated at the editor’s expense, more carefally than it had 
ever been done befere, even Im. Bekker’s collation not excepted; the 
Cod. Raudnicensis, which belongs now to the University library of 
Breslau, was also made use of. From p. ? to 176. is given the text with 
a Latin translation ; the Commentary itself occupies 144 pages, and is 
executed with the greatest care and ingenuity. We refer our readers 
, especially to Comm. p. 42. dor’ dy éxdory diacrhpar:, and Appendix, p. 

139. where the most difficult part of Timzus is very ably elucidated . 
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Archaologie und Kunst. Im Verein mit mehkrern Freunden des 
Alterthums in Inlande und Auslande in freien Heften herausge- 
geben von C. A. BOTTIGER, Ersten Bendes erstes Stick. 
Mit 4 Bildtafeln. Breslau, 1828. 


This periodical is devoted to Archeology and to the ancient works 
of art, and edited by Bottiger, whose name alone is a sufficient gauaran- 
tee for the merits of the work. His extensive connexions have enabled 
him to get contributions from the most distinguished archzologists of 
St. Petersburgh, Gottingen, Weimar, Berlin, Paris, London, and 
Vienna. The present Namber contains six articles: 1. Dioscorides 
and Solon. On gems, with the names of the artists, by Kobler of St. 
Petersburg. 2. The Drudenfoot, or the Pentalpha, by Prof. Lange. 
3. On the twenty-seven holy places, the Loca Argeorum at Rome, by 
Prof. Muller of Gottingen. 4. On the first numbers of Prof, Gerhard’s 
plates of ancient works of sculpture, by Prof. Gerhard himself. 5. Her- 
cules the robber of the tripod on monuments of ancient art, and on 
the supposed Cortina upon them, by Prof. Passow. 6. On the Herma- 
phrodite Symplegmata, by Prof. Muller. ‘Then follows the correspand- 
ence on archzology, which contains epistolary communications from 
Prof. Heeren, at Gottingen; G. Cattanea, at Milap ; Counsellor Rochiiz, 
at Leipsic; Professor Seyfarth, Dr. Dorow, and James Millingen ; 
and the whole conolades with arehzxological Miscellanea. The next 
number will contain an article frem Thomas Hawkins, Esq. at Little 
Hampton, Sussex. 

Professor Miller, on the Hermaphrodite Symplegmata, takes notice 
of an error which bas crept into the “ Synopsis of the Contents of the 
British Museum.” There a hermaphrodite symplegma is falsely 
described as the “ statue of an intoxicated Faun.” A similar sym- 
plegma exists in the collection of H. Blundell, Exg. at Ince, near 
Liverpool ; but in the “ Eagravings and Etchings of the principal 
statues, busts, &c. of Bhandell’s Museum,” published 1800, 2 vols. fol., 
the hermaphrodite has been described as a Nymph. These two sym- 

legmata, compared with two others in the collection of Antiques at 
Dresdea, enabled Professor Miiller to determine what they are really 
meant to represent. The letter of Professor Heeren proves, againat 
Dr. Young, the decipberer of the hieroglyphics, that the Egyptian 
sarcophagus in the British Museum, brought by Belzoni from the 
Thebais, cannot be the monument of the king Psammuthbis. This is 
shown from a passage of Herodotus, 11. 169. which renders it evident 
that Psammuthis was buried at Sais. It cannot be even his ceno- 
tapb, for the sarcophagus was found in it. According to Heeren’s 
calculation, it might be the sarcophagus of Amenophbis II., called 
Memnon by the Greeks, the seventh king of the eighteenth dynasty 
in Manethon, anno 1500 before Christ. The letter of M. Millingea 
is very interesting; it announces that M. Panofka, who has already 
written a clever work on the island of Samos, is now about illustrating 
the collection of the Duke de Blacas. M. Raoul Rocheite is going to 
publish the vases of M. Durand and Count Powtales. M. Millingen 
expresses a wish that the conciseness of Winckelman and Visconti 
anight be taken as models in works on archeology; and that the mys- 
tical system, too provalent in the present day, may be relinquished. 
We do not know what, this means; perhaps Professor Creuzer, at 
Heidelber g,can tell us. 
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Corpus Seriptorum Historia Byzantine. LEditio emendatior 

- et copiosior, consilio B. G. NiEBUAaRII,: C. F. institute, 
opera-ejusdem Niebubrii, Imm. Bekkeri, L. Schopéni, G. Din- 
dorhi, aliorumgque Philologorum parata. Pars XX.-Cantacaze- 
nus. Vol. I. Bonne, 1828. 


The new edition of the Byzantini at Bonn, under the superintend- 
ence of Niebuhr, has been successful in Germany beyond expectation ; 
and so anxious is the editor to advance the work rapidly, that the 
different parts are published separately. At the commencement of 
this year Part III. was published, and Part XX. has just appeared: 
the intermediate parts, as well as thé following, will be published as 
soon as they are ready for the press.. We cannot see any real incon- 
venience in this plan of publishing a Corpus Scriptorum, when it is left 
to the option of the subscribers to select any parts they please; and 
it undoubtedly accelerates the publication of the whole. 

Part III. contained Agathias; the present volume, Part XX. con- 
tains the first four books of the history of J. Cantacuzenus. The 
whole history of Cantacuzene will occupy three volumes. The editor, 
L. Schopen, has given the text of the Paris edition, (3 vols. fol. 1645.) 
published from a codex belenging to the library of the celebrated 
Chancellor Seguier. Beneath the text is given the Latin translation 
Jacobus Pontanus, published at Ingolstadt, 1603. The editor has not had 
the advantage of any Ms., but was enabled, by means of the translation, 
to correct the text in several places. This will be still more the case 
with the latter books of Cantacuzene, on which the Paris editor does not 
seem to have bestowed the same care as on the first. Gibbon says, 
with respect to Cantacuzene, “The name and situation of the emperor, 
John Cantacuzene, might inspire the most lively curiosity. His memo- 
rials of forty years extend from the revolt of the younger Andronicus to 
his own abdication of the empire; and it is observed that, like Moses 
and Cesar, be was the principal actor in the scenes which: he de- 
scribes.” The importance of his work for that period of the history of 
the Byzantine empire may be perceived, from the frequent use which 
Hammer made of it in his excellent History of the Ottoman Empire; of 
which the first thres volumes bave already been published at Vienna. 


4 





Anecdota Graca. E Codd. Mss. Bibl. Reg. Paris. descripsit 
L. BACHMANNUS. Vols. 1. et 11. Lipsiz, 1828. 


Vol. I. contains—Zuvaywyh Actéwy xpyoluay, p. 1—422. Actxdy ris 
ypapparucys, p. 423-450. Aetixdy ois Kdvoot xara oroixeiovy, p. 450— 
459. Vol. II. Matluov rou MAavotdn wept ypappariuchs 8iddovyos, p. 1—101. Too 
abrev wep) cuvrdiess, p. 108—166. “Ioaaxlou rot Movdxou xepl pérpay xomm- 
aia, p. 167—196. Adfes "AAeidyBpas Auxddpovos, p. 197—286. epi rijs rir 

currdiees xara robs wadaiobs, p. 287—304. "AADdByTos Exws currdo- 
ceoba: Set ra phyara, p. 304—315. MTMepl orrypay, p. 316. - Zuvayoryh Actdoow 
xpuolpev dx r&v tov Acvxiavyod, p. 317-—348. Epimetrum, p. 349—426. At 
the end are given annotations and indices. 


% 
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Geographi Graci Minores ex recensione. et cum: annvtatione 
GODOFREDI BERNHARDY. Dionysius Periegetes Greece et 
Latine, cum Vetustis Commentariis et Interpretatione.. Pare 1. 
et 11. Lipsiz, 1828. 


Professor -Bernhardy, at Berlin, has commenced his edition of the 
Miner Greek Geographers with Dionysius Periegetes. This is undoubt- 
‘edly the most complete apparatus to Dionys. Periegetes. Vol. I. con- 
tains the ‘text, with a Latin translation, which has been most carefully: 
revised ; underneath are given the various readings; then follow the 
Epistola and the Commentaries of Eustathius; then the Scholia and 
the Paraphrasis, which Holsten procured from the royal library at Paris, 
‘and that of Nicephorus Blemmidas; it concludes with Rufi Festi 
Avieni Descriptio Orbis Terre, and Priscian’s Periegesis. Vol. II. 
‘begins with a Commentatio de Dionys. Perieget. ; then follow Annota- 
tiones ad ‘Dionys. Perieg. ad Eustathii Commentarios, ad Scholia, and 
ad Niceph. Blemm. Paraphrasin. At the end are given four indices : 
1. Index verboram Dionysii. 2. Index rerum. 3. Index auctorum 
Eustath. Scholioramque. 4. Index aucteram quos annotatio tractat. 
The preface to the work gives an account of the merits and defects of 
the former editions: it is written in a severe and caustic manner; but 
we are sure it will be read with great interest. The Comment. de 
Dionys. Perieg. at the head of vol. {I. treats of the time when Dionys, 
aay be supposed to have written the Periegesis. Scaliger, Salmasius, 
Dodwell, &c. differed about the precise time; but they agree in 
assuming that Dionys. lived in the second century : Bernhardy refutes 
them all; and proves, by an argument which we conceive to be unan- 
swerable, that Dionys. lived either at the end of the third, or at the 
beginning of the fourth century: for mention is made, v. 730. of the 
Huns; and these were, according to Zonaras, first heard of in the time 
of the Emperor Carus; for the Chunni, mentioned by Ptolomzus, lived 
at a great distance from the Huns of Dianys., who are found near the 
‘Caspian Sea. The commentary of Bernhardy appears to contain all 
that is really necessary and useful to know, without that crudc and 
tiresome accumulation of notes copied from preceding editors or 
writers on the subject. ‘Satis jam librorum vilium et nugarum infi- 
cetarum ....,” says B., “oblivione perpetua tandem aliquando vim 
illam impedimentoram obruemus quo sacris his expiatis firmitate 
animi qua opus est et hilaritate muneri gravissimo incumbamus.”’ 





Aratus cum Scholiis. Recognovit IMM. BEKKERUS. Berolini, 
1828. 


Within a short time there have been several editions.of Aratus in Ger- 
many, viz. by Buble, who published also the Scholia ; Matthiz (Frano- 
fort, 1824.) and J. H. Voss (Heidelberg, 1824.) who published the text 
with an excellent German translation. The scholia are more correctly 
given in the present edition. Bekker has besides collated 13 codd., 
7 Paris codd., 2 Vatican and 2 Venet. codd., besides the codd. 
Casanatensis, Laurentianus, and Palatinus. Indices are given at the 
end. 
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Nouvelle Grammaire tguc Reisonnte et Compurte. By M. 
Saroui, LL.D. at the University of Vienna. In 8vo. 10 francs. 
Pass. 


Chap. Ist treats of pronunciation: the rules of this part of the 
Grammar are presented with clearness and precision ; and the author 
bas omitted nothing that is necessary, nor has he mentioned any 
thing superfluous. e second chapter is very long, canptaining 190 
pages, treating of lexicology: the matter contained in this chap. is 
developed with great superiority of talent. The third chapter treats of 
syntax, and contains many new and luminous ideas which mark 
&@ consummate Hebraist. The fourth chapter treats of prosody: ia 
this chapter the author bas banished from his work a fantaatical voca- 
bualary, imagined in the 15th century, which no one will regret but the 
lovers of routine, fall of a blind respect to superannuated doctrines. The 
fifth chapter contains rules on orthography, letters, and vowel-pointa, 
&c.: this chapter contains new ideas on the point denominated 
daguesch, which corresponds in general with the teshdid of the Arabs. 
Tbhematology forms the subject of the sixth chapter, which contains 
some excellent observations on servile and radical letters. The val. is 
terminated by an Appendix on the Hebrew name of the Divinity, called 
ineffable by the Israelites, which they dare not pronounce. This dis- 
sertation proves the great erudition of the author. The esteem of 
the learned of all religions will be a recompense to M. Sarchi for his 
laborious work. 





Correction of the Oriental Names used by the traveller Schiltberg. 
By M. Jos. pk HamMER, (Denkschriften der Koenig. Akad. 
der Wessenschaft 2s Munchen.) Val. ix. p. 217. . 


We shall content ourselves with pointing out this article to the atten- 
tion of the learned, without analysing it. Its object, as the title announces, 
is to rectify the European orthography of Oriental words, as followed 
by the ancient Bavarian traveller, Vere Schiltberg. ‘We are far from 
being so severe on this point as M. Hammer is: we would leave 
to every one the liberty to spell Oriental words according to his 
own particular judgment, provided always that the words be re- 
cognisable in their European costume. Several of the Oriental cha- 
racters have no correspondent letter in our European languages ; their 
transcription must, therefore, necessarily be arbitrary: besides, our 
characters have a different sound, according to the different countries; 


thus, for example, to render the Arabic letter [yl shin, the Germans 


employ the letters sch, the French ch, and ourselves sh. How, therefore, 
is it possible to expect that all the learned of Europe should adopt one 
uniform system of orthography! It is well known that the late M. de 
Volney founded prizes to encourage the learned to occupy themselves 
on this great question; but the memoirs that have been written on 
the subject have unquestionably proved that it is impossible to resolve 
it in a satisfactory manher. ; 





Cours de Littérature Grecque Moderne: a Course of Lectures on 
Modern Greek Literature, delivered at Geneva by JACORAKY- 
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R1z0-NBROULIS: published. by Jean Humbert. : 2ad edition. 
8vo. Geneva, 1828. Treutie] aad Witrtz. | 


The literary condition of the Hellenists of the present day offers an 
ample subject to the investigations of the learned and to the reflec- 
tions of men of observation: we have reason to be astonished that a 
pecple that bave groaned for so long a term under the oppression of a 

arbarous master, should have been able not only to retain to the pre- 
sent day the sacred flame of the belles-lettres, but even to attain to a 
yank relatively. much elevated in the cultivation of the intellectual 
factilties. The work contains an introduction to the history of the Greek 
e,in which the author displays vast erudition; and exposes, 
with precision and truth, the origin of the language of the modern 
Greeks, whose source is derived from the corraption of the ancient 
idiom. The modern Greek differs not essentially from the ancient: 
they are, says M. Rizo, but one and the same language, which time 
has gradually subjected to modifications; the usage of some Turkish . 
and Italian words, and the. particular acceptation given to some 
ancient words, constitute the principal alterations which the Greek 
language has suffered in becoming what it is at this day. From the 
capture of Constantinople in 1453, until the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, this language remained almost stationary; during this long 
period, authors wrote in ancient Greek in the same manner as in the 
west of sure the Latia was for a fong time the only language used’ 
by the few who knew how to write; and in the same manner as the 
Koranic Arabic was used long after Mohamet (Mahomet) by the 
Arabian authors, whilst the tanguage of the various people was much 
altered. In the appendix to this work will be found a critical review 
of the principal works of modern Greck literature. The volume is 
terminated by instructive notes, extremely interesting, containing his- 
torical facts little known, but very carious. ore ~ 


Des Nouvelles Découvertes sur U Ecriture Egyptienne dans leurs 


rapports avec la Bible. By M. C, C. (Revue Protestaate, No. 
31, p. 1 to 24.) 


The learned author of this notice sufficiently discovers the contents 
of the work by the title itself. After having analysed and methodically 
exposed the new discoveries in the knowlege of the Egyptian writings, 
the considers them in their results, as applied to the historical part of 
our holy books, which lead bim successively to speak of the pastor 
-kings of Genesis ; of the contemporaneity of Moses and Sesostris ; of 
the Zodiacs of Esnah and of Dendera; of the names of the kings men- 
tioned in the Bible, and discovered in the Egyptian inscriptions. After 
a general view of the importance of these discoveries to ancient his- 
tory, the author concludes that they fully confirm the Christian faith, 
and the authority of the sacréd Hebrew books. 





Quinti, Horatii Flacct Opera Omnia; recensuit Filan. In 64°. 
Paris. Sautelet, 1828S. .. 

This volame is as small as one’s thumb; it is a model of typography, 
and surpasses im the smallness and neatness of the character every 
thing that has hitherto appeared most perfect in France and in Eagiand. 
Rho type of Henry Didos ia so' fine, that it isscarcely perceivable with 
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the naked eye; a magnifying glass must be used to read it. Amateurs 
must place this literary jewel not in a library, bat in a cabinet. 





Biblical Repertory. A Collection of Tracts in Biblical Litera- 
ture. By CHARLES HonaGE, Professor of Oriental and Bi- 
blical Literature in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey. Vols. 1.11. and 111. Princeton, 1825—-1827. 8vo. 


This work is offered to his countrymen, by Professor Hodge, as a 
vehicle by which information contained in expensive and rare volumes 
may be conveyed to biblical students at a reasonable price. We are 
giad to see such a work commenced in the American Union, and hope 
that it will meet with the encouragement it deserves. As its title 
implies, the subjects principally discussed relate to the criticism of the 
text of Scripture, to the ancient versions, to critical editions, to Her- 
meneatics, biblical antiquities, and the literary history of the sacred 
volume. Exegetical treatises on important passages of Scripture, 
biographical notices of biblical writers, and accounts of the most 
important biblical works, are likewise inserted; and, occasionally, 
disquisitions on some topics of ecclesiastical history. The work 

3, , not intended to be original in its general character, 
but to consist of selections from the writings of the most distinguished 
British and Continental critics and Oriental scholars: hence it will not 
be necessary to offer any extracts, especially as the treatises whence 
this collection of tracts is taken have long been familiar to the majori 
of English biblical scholars. As, however, we have reason to think 
that very few copies have reached this country, we subjoin the follow- 
ing analysis of their contents for the gratification of our readers. 

ol. I. contains translations of—1. Beck’s Monogrammata Herme- 
neutices Novi Testamenti. 2. Tittmann’s Dissertation on Historical 
Interpretation. 3. Warnekros de Fertilitate Palestine. 4. Extracts 
from Steudlin’s History of Theological Knowlege (from the German). 
5. Knappius de Spirita Sancto et Christo, Paracietis. 6. Morus on 
the Style of the New Testament, and bis rules for discovering the Usus 
Loquendi of the New Testament. (The. substance of these observations 
has long been before British readers in the second volume of Mr. Hart- 
well Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures.) 
7. Michaelis on the Population of Palestine,(this is to be found in Dr. 
Smith’s Translation of Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
Moses); and reprints of the following Disquisitions by English biblical 
critics ; viz. 8. Bishop Warburton on Types and. Secondary Senses; 
Remarks on the Propriety of a New Translation of the Scriptures 
in English estan to the venerable Bishop of Salisbury); and 
Archbishop Laurence’s Critical Remarks on the Unitarian Version of 
the New Testament. ; 

Vol. II. contains reprints of—1. Extracts from Bentley’s Phileleuthe- 
rus Lipsiensis. 2. Archbishop Laurence’s Remarks on Griesbach’s Clas- 
sification of Manuscripts. 3. The Rev. H.J. Rose on the State of the 
Protestant Church in Germany, Sermons I. and II.; and translations 
of the following articles ; viz. 4. Storr on the various uses of the word 
TIAHPOMA. 5. On the Antiquity of Coined Money, from the French of 
Calmet. 6. On the Genuineness of Isaiah’s Prophecies, from the 
German of Jahn, who.satisfactorily vindicates their genuineness. 7. 
Analytical Comparison of the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic 
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Languages, from the Annals of Oriental Literature. 8. Knappe’s 
Dissertation on 2 Pet. i. 19—21. 9. Account of the Life and Writings 
of John David Michaelis, from Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek. . 10. 
Herder's Dialogues on the Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, translated from. 
the German. This volume has one original essay on the Antiquity 
and History of the Hebrew Language, compiled from Bishop Walton's 
Prolegomena, Loescher de Caasis Lingue Hebree, Gesenius’s Ges- 
chichte der Hebraischen Sprache, (History of the Hebrew Language,) 
and Leusden’s Philologus Hebrzeus. 

Vol. III. contains—1. The conolysion of Mr. Rose’s Sermons on the 
State of the Protestant Charch in Germany. 2. A translation from the 
Latin of J.G. Walchius’s Dissertation on the Mode of Catechetical 
Instruction pursued by the Apostles.. 3. Five tracts on the Inter- 
pretation of Scripture, translated from the Opuscula Philologico-Critica 
of Jo. Aug. Ernesti. 4. A Refutation of the Hypothesis of the Papists 
in relation to the Interpretation of the Scriptures, translated from Jo. 
Alphonso Turretin’s (or Turretini’s) Treatise de Interpretatione Scrip- 
turz. 5. ATranslation from the Greek of Justin the Martyr’s Exhortation 
to the Greeks. 6. Hints on the Importance of the Old Testament, from 
the German of Prof. Augustus Tholuck. 7. The conclusion of Herder’s 
Dialogues on the Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. 8. A Translation of 
Reinhard’s Latin Dissertation on Miracles. 9. Illustrations of the 
Elementary Principles of the Structure of Language, reprinted from 
the Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, and the Arts, New Series, 
Vol. 1. No. I. 10. An Extract from Mr. Faber’s Difficulties of Roman- 
ism, in regard to the claim of Infallibility. 11. On the Gospel of St. 
John, translated from Eichhorn'’s (German) Introduction to the New 
Testament. Besides various “ Gleanings,” principally from British 
journals and other publications. + 

These volumes are printed with singular neatness,.and on good paper. 
One number for the year 1828, we believe, has appeared ; but whether 
the “ Biblical Repertory” has met with sufficient: encouragement for 
its further continuance, we have, at present, no meaus of ascertaining. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Mr. Vaupy has just published No. XX XIX of Stephens’ 
Greek Thesaurus, containing the Index. Thus the Work is 
comprised in 39 Numbers; and though this last exceeds the 
size of three common Numbers, yet it is charged only as one 
to the regular Subscribers.’ In consequence, however, of its 
great extent, Mr. V. will feel himself at liberty to charge a 
higher price after the 1st of March next, when required to com- 
plete smperfect sets. — 

Many persons connected with public as well as private. 
Libraries having declined to subscribe, until the whole work 
should be completed, they are now invited to make immediate 
application, as Mr. V. has not more than’a dozen perfect copies 
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in his possession, which may be had at 1/. 5s. per No. Small, 
aud 2/. 12s. 6d. Large Paper. These copies may be had in 
sets or in parts montbly, should such an arrangement best suit 
the purchaser. The price will soon be raised. Those gentle- 
men who have incomplete copies are requested to perfect them, 
as the price has already been raised on such No - a8 are in 
arrear, and will from time to tine be further advanced, 


The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. 121 to 124, 
containing the Panegyrics Veteres and part of Aurelius Vector. 
Pr. 11. 1s. per No.—Large paper, double. Present Subscrip- 
tion, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. Valpy will accommodate such by de- 
livering one or two back Nos, with each new No. till the set is com- 
pleted. Very few copies are left for disposal. 

The Medea of Euripides, from the Text, and with 3 Transla- 
tion of the Notes, Preface, and Supplement of Porson; 
critical and explanatory Remarks, partly original, partly se- 
lected from other Commentators; Illustrations of Idionis from 
Matthiz, Dawes, Viger, &c. &c.; a Synopsis of Metrieal 
Systems ; Examination Questions; and copious Indexes. For 
‘the use of Schools and Students. By the Rev. J. R. Masor, 
Trin. Coll. Camb., and Master of Wisbeach School, 12ma. 
Price 5s. bds. 


The Gdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles ; with copious critical 
and explanatory Notes in English. By the Rev. J. Brassz, 
D.D. Price Ss. Gd. bds. 


Viger’s Greek Idioms ; translated into. English, and abridged 
for the use of Schools. By the Rev. J. SEacer, Author of 
* Critical Observations op Classical Authors,’ and several Greek 
Criticisms in the Classical Journal. Price 9s. 6d. 8vo. bds. 


Second Greek Delectus; or » New Analecta Minera. By 
the Rev. F. Vaupy, Trin. Coll. Camb., and one of the 
Masters of Reading School, 8vo. Price Qs. 


This work is intended to be.read in schools after Dr. Valpy’s Greek 
Delectus. It retains a third of the Greek of Dalzel’» Analecta Minora, 
and detives the remainder of its Text frem other sources. The Notes 
are in Engtish, are very explanatory of the Syntax and difficulties of the 
Greek, and are placed: by themselves at the end of the Text. The 
Lexicon is Greek and English; and almost universally facilitates the 
remembrance of the.words of the Greek Text by the insertion of words 
derived from them in Latin or in English, and by a careful investiga- 
- Aion ‘of their derivation. All such difficult parts of verbs as occur in the 

Work. are pat. in their alphabetical order, and referred to their proper 
sense and root. 
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{. Cicero's Catilinarian Orations, from the Text of Ernesti: 
with some Notes by the Editor, E, H. Barker, Esq., of 
Thetford, Norfolk, and many selected from Ernesti’s edition of 
Cicero’s works, from his Clavis Ciceroniana, from Scheller and 
Ernestus Antonius: and with £xtracts from Andreas Schottus’s 
Dissertation, entitled Cicero a Calumniis Vindicatus.—II. 
Tacitus’s Dialogus de Oratoribus sive de Causis Corrupte 
Eloquentia, from the Text of Schulze, 1788.—III. Several 
beautiful Extracts from English Authors, with a Suggestion to 
the Conductors of Classical Schools to devote one day in the 
week to the study of English Literature. Pr. 5s. 6d. 19mo. bds. 


Latin Grammar. A new edition. By R. Vatry, D.D. 
F.A.S. Pr, 2s. 6d. 12mo. 


First Exercises ; to be translated mto Latin, with Familiar 
eens: By R. Vatry, D.D. F.A.S. A new edition. 
. ts. 6d. 


The 5th, and last Part of Bagster’s quarto edition of Biblia 
Sacra Polyglotta. ‘This Part contains the intire New Testa- 
ment in five Languages. The Syriac Version is to be sold 
separately, 

Dr. Bostock has just published a translation of the Ist and 


33rd Books of Pliny as a Specimen of a proposed translation 
of the whole work with Notes, &c. 


A Manual of Parochial Psalmody, comprising Select Por- 
tions from the Old and New Versions of the Psaims ; together 
with Hymns for the principal Festivals, &c. of the Church of 
England, revised and adapted to the Service of the Church, 
Sor every Sunday, &c. throughout the year. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Hartweci Horne, M.A. 18mo. 


The title of this Manual of Psalmody (which is dedicated to Hjs 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury) completely expresses its design 
and contents: and as some of the edilor’s corrections of the New Ver- 
sion of the Psalms by Tate and Brady are, strictly speaking, critical 
corrections, this circumstance gives it a place in our Journal. In his 
preface, the editor has given a concise history of the Church of Eng- 
dand Psalmody, together with a statement of the reasons which now 
‘render it necessary that Christiaz congregations should bave other 
compositions for singing, besides merely literal versions of Jewish 
Psalms. The portions, selected from the Old Version of Sternhold and 
Hopkins and from the New Version, are upwards of one hundred and 
forty in number; and they contain the finest passages, for divine wor- 
ship, of both versions. ‘The Hymns, or imitations of Psalms, are 
selected from the best autburs of that species of composition, both 
British and Anglo-American. Every mystical exjavession (and it is 
well known tbat many of the finest hymns in our language have a 
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mystical torn) bas been carefully altered or omitted. The whole are 
strictly congregational, that is, such as may be sung by every indi- 
vidal in a congregation. Two: features distinguish this volume, and 
render it peculiarly a Manual of Parochial Psalmedy ; viz.— 

1. The editor has prefixed a copious arrangement of Psalms and 
Hymns, adapted generally to the subjects-of the First Lessons, Epistles, 
Gospels, or Collects, for every Sunday, Festival, &c. throughout the 
Keclesiastical year; and also for the administration of the two Sacra- 
ments, for Charity Sermons of different kinds, Laying the Fonndation- 
stone or Consecration.of Churches or Parechial Ohapels, Vieitstions, 
Fanerals, and various ecclesiastical and other oceasiuns, for which 
sume such help has long been a desideratum. The Intrvits before the 
Communion-service are from those Psalms which were. appointed to 
be sang (chorally, tm the Prayer Book version,) as introits in King 
Edward VI.’s first Liturgy, printed in 1549, and which, according 
to Wheatley, had reference generally to the season of the year or te 
the service of the day: so that this-part of Mr. Horne’s plan is in effect 
an attempt to bring back our Psalmody to that order which it obtained 
at the Reformation. 

2. To cach Psalm there is prefixed a brief preface, pointing out its 
scope, and, if it be a prophetical Psalm, its application to the Messiah: 
these prefaces are abridged either from Bishop Horne’s Commentary, 
from Bishop Mant’s recent metrical version of the Psalms,.or from the 
black-letter prefaces which were prefixed to the Psalms in the earlier 
editions of the Old Version, and many of which were very judicious, 
though they have been unaccountably omitted in all the modern editions 
of that version. | . 

Altogether, this neatly printed volume is one of the most compre- 
hensive Manuals of Pasochial Psalmody, as it is tlhe cheapest, whieh 
has fallen under our notice. 


The. Celtic Druids. By Goprrey Hiecins, Esq. Ato. 
Me many beautiful Engravings. Price 3/. 3s. bds. Hunter, 
ndon. . 


It is impossible to do justice to.this volume by any critique, but our 
readers may form the best idea of the work by the following extract 
from the table of contents. 

Preliminary Observations—Necessity of Etymology —Alphabets—Explanation 
of the Alphabets—Changes in Language—Theory respecting Figures—Division of 
the Year and Circle—Droids acquainted with Letters—Objection to the Passage 
of Czsar’s—Ingenuity of Mr. Ledwich—Two Ancient A]phabets—Irish, Greet, 
and Hebrew Letters the same—Slight Difference in the Alphabets—English and 
Arabic Alphabets the same as the others—Ogams of Ireland—Hercules Ogmius— 
Ogam Writings yet exist—Affinity between the Languages—Argument concluded 
—Pecyliarity of the Irish Alphabet—Irish Letters compared witb Hebrew—Pos- 
sible Use of the above System—Hierogl yphice—Ciphering invented before Letters 
—A Mazy Concern—Holy Fury—Virgil a Druid—Weleh Lettors—Runes of the 
North—Allusions to Trees—Most Ancient Alphabets—When the Ogam Wnitimg 
was invented—Tenth Chapter of Genesis—The Eleventh Chapter of Genes 
misplaced—The Author’s Hypothesis supported by Mr. Bryant—Transposi- 
tion of Part of the Eleventh Chapter of Genesis—Great Knowlege displayed 
in the Tenth Chapter of Genesis—Examination of Ararat and Armenia— 
D’Herbelot’s Opinion—St. Jerom respecting Babylon and Shinar—Nineveh neat 
to Babyloo—M. Baillie’s Hypothesis on a Primeval Nation—M. Baillie’s Doc- 
trines—Opinions of Baillie, Buffon, and Linné, on the Earth and on Man—Baillic 5 
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Reasous for his Hypothesis—Cycle of the Neros—Baifife on the Seven-day Cycle 
—Sir W. Drummond supports Baillie—Mr. Ledwich also supports Baillie—Persia, 
India, and China, the Depositaries, not the Inventors of Science—Who the Celte 
were—The Celta were Gomerians—Pezron’s Summary of the different Opinions 
—Observation respecting the Opposition of Priests—Summary of the Argument— 
The Umbri and Etruscans—Affinity between. the Latin, Sanscrit, and Celtic— 
Affinity between the Hebrew and the Celtic—Affinity between the Greek, Sanscrit, 
and Celtic—The term Barbarian—The Celtic the First Swarm from the Parent 
Hive—Cimmeridn Bosphorus, Italy, Cuma, Spain, Greece—Swarms cast off into 
the South—Nothing to impede the Advance of the Tribes—Example’ of the 
Cimbri—- Reflections on the Example of the Cimbri— Reasons against the Existence 
of an Ancient Nation not valid—The Scythians—Cdlonel Vallencey impolitic— 
Arrival of. Phoenician Colonies in Ireland— Origin of the Irish Fables—Irish Bards 
— Mr. O’Connor’s Doctrines not approved by the Anthor, &c. &c. &c. 


IN THE PRESS. 
_ Hoogeveen on the Greek Particles ; translated into English, 
and abridged for the Use of Schools, on the plan of Viger’s 
Greek Idioms. By the Rev. J. SEAGER. Will be published in 
February.—it is the intention of the Editor to undertake, on 
the same plan, Bos and Hermann; which two works will be 
published as soon as possible. 
PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

The Rev. F. Valpy, author of the ‘“‘ Second Greek Delec- 
tus,” is preparing for publication a Second Latin Delectus, 
with. copious English Notes at the end. It is intended to be 


used after Dr. Valpy’s “‘ Latin Delectus,” and before Valpy’s 
*¢ Analecta Majora Latina.” 


_ FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Contents of the ‘ Journal des Savans’ for July, 1828. 


1. Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. (2nd Art. de M. Abel-Rémusat. ] 

2. De l’Education des Sourds-muets de naissance, par M. Dege- 
rando. [2nd Art. de M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Mémoires de l’Académie Royale des Sciences de l'Institut de 
France. Tomes 1—7. [Art. de M. Chevreuil. ] 

4. Voyage de la Gréce, par F. C. H. L. Pouqueville. (2nd Art. de 
M. Letronne. ] 

5. Notice et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi, et 
autres Bibliothéques, publiés par l’lnstitut Royal de France. Tome xi. 
[Art. de M. Daunoun.] | 

6. Recherches Anatomiques et Physiologiques, sur la Circulation 
dans les Crustacées, par MM. Audouin et Milne Edwards. [ Art. de 
M. Tessier. | 


August.—1. Notice sur le Voyage de M. Schulz en Orient, et sur les 
Découvertes qu'il a faites récemment dans les Ruines de la ville de Se- 
miramis. [ Art. de’ M. Saint-Martin. ] 

2 Anthologic Arabe, ou choix de Poésies inédites, par M. Grange- 
ret de La Grange. [ Art. de M. Silvestre de Sacy. ] 
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3. Papiri Grasto- ed altri Greci Monumenti defi’ J. R. Maseo 
de Corte, da Giovanni Petrettini. 

4. Notice et Extraits des Manascrits de fa Bibliothéque du Roi, et 
autres Bibliothéques, publiés par l'Institut Royal de France, Tome xi. 
[2nd Art. de M. Daunou.] 

5. Histoire des Végétaux Fossiles, ou Recherches Botaniques ect 
Géologiques sur les Végétaux renfermés dans tes diverses couches 
du Globe, par M. Adolphe Brogniart. [ Art. de M. Tessier.] 

September-—1. Le Goupilion, poéme héroi-comique, tradait du Por- 
tagais d’Antoine Dinys. { Art. de M. Raynoward. | 

2. Grammer of the Language of the Lenov-lenni-lenape of the 
Delaware Indians, by D. Zeisberger, translated by P. Duponceau. 
[Art. de Abel-Rémuzat. } 

3. Description de l’Ancienne Arménie, par le P. Luc Indjidjian. 
[Art. de M. Saint-Martin.] 

4. Voyage de ia Grace, par M. F. C. H. Pouquevifle. [3= Art. de 
M. Letronne.] 

6. Numophylaciam Universitatis Casares Litterarum Casaniensis 
hia delineavit Franc. Erdiaan. [ Art. de M. le Baron Silvestre de 

acy. 

rd stoire da Gnosticisme, par M. Matter. [ Art. de M. Daunou.]} 
Royal Institute of France and Academica Societics, August, 

1828. 

The Academy proposes as a prize subject for poetry, to be 
decreed in 1829, the invention of Printing. The works sent for 
competition will be received up to the 15th May, 1829. They 
should be sent free of expense to the secretary of the Institute, 
within the term prescribed, bearing a motto or device, which ‘is to 
be repeated in a note accompanying the work, and containing the 
name of the author. The prize is a gold medal, value 1500 francs, 
or 601. sterling. 

The Academy, at the meeting on the 25th of August, 1827, pro- 

three extraordinary prizes (arising out of the. foundatio 
of M.de Montyon) for works of moral utility; and. determin 
on the subjects for 1829 and 1830, leaving that for 1828 to the 
choice of the authors. Forty-one works, on as many different sub- 
jects, have been sent: of which the Acatlemy: regrets that net 
one has been thought worthy of the prize; and postpones to the 
year 1829, the prize which has thus remained undisposed of. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Elémens d’ Algébre, for the use of the Pupils-destined for the 
Polytechnic School, the Navy, the Military School of St. Cyr, &c. 
By the Baron Reynard, examiner for the admission to those Aca- 
demies, &c. A work adopted by the University of Patis, 7th edi- 
tion. Price 73 francs. . 

"ATAKTA your xavrosaray.... A Collection of Various Obs 
servations on the Ancient dnd Modern Greek Languages; Vol. i. 
containing two poems. of ‘Fheodore Prodrome, with Prolegoment, 
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Notes, and five tables, published by M. Coray. Paris, 1828, Fir- 
min Didot. 


De Syntipa et Cyri filio Andreopuli Narratio, @ Codd. Paris. 
edita a Jo. Boissonade. Parisiis, apud fratres Debure, 1828. 
12mo. Price 4 francs. | 


M. T. Ciceronis libri de Divinatione et de Fato. Francof. ad 
Men. 1828. 8vo. 

We particularly announce this edition, because it contains the notes 
of Creuzer. 


Fridericit Sylburgt Epistole quingque, &c. Francofurti, 1827. 
32 pages. 

These five letters of Sylburg to Melissus or Schede were unpub- 
lished ; it is M. F. Creuzer who now publishes them. 


De thiopice Lingua Conjugationibus Commentatio. By 
M. Drechsler. 8Svo. 94 pages, price 12 gro. ‘Leipsig, 1825. 
Vogel. 

The Ethiopian language resembles the Arabic both in regard to the 
words and to the grammatical forms, so that nothing would be more 
easy for an Arabist to learn than this language ; but as it is almost con- 
fined to biblical interest, it will always be neglected in Catholic coun- 
tries, where it is of little use to throw light on the true meaning of the 
sacred text, since they are obliged to hold to the Vulgate, notwith- 
standing the innumerable errors which it contains. 


Carafe Moallaca cum Scholiis Zuzenii ; textum ad fidem Mas. 
Parisiensium diligenter emendavit, vitam auctoris accuratius ex- 
posuit, annotationes Reiskii selectas suis subjunxit, interpretatio- 
nem Latinam addidit Johannes Vullers. 


Published by subscription at 6 francs, which after a time will be 
pany Bonn, by Habicht, bookseller, and at Paris by N. Mase, 
bookseller. 


Revue de 63 Ouvrages de Littérature Orientale. (Jahrbiicher der 
Literatur de Vienne, Vol. xxxix. P. 1. and Vol. xl. P. 1.) 

M. de Hammer has collected under one view the greater part of the 
works published in Europe on Oriental literature, from 1821 to 1827, 
amounting to 63. The number of the orientalists that have published 
them is 50. More than half of these are Germans; the remainder are 
English, French, Dutch, Swedish, and only one Spaniard (Condé), and 
one Pole (Senkowsky). M. Hammer has excluded from his review 
the works written in dead languages, such as the Hebrew and the 
Sanscrit; his review extends only to the writings relative to the 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish; he has inserted a great number of 
critical remarks and philological observations on the Oriental authors. 
This review is particularly interesting to Orientalists. 


Histoire générale de UInde ancienne et moderne, from the 
2000th year before J. C. to our days ; preceded by a geographical 
notice, and distinct treatises on the chronology, religion, philoso- 
phy, legislation, literature, sciences, arts, and commerce of the Hin- 
doos. ‘By M. de Marlies. With a map of ancient and modern 
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India. 6 vols. 8vo. price 7 francs each vol. Paris, 1828. Emler. 
The first four volumes of this work are on sale; the remaining 
two will soon appear. ; 

S. Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis Episcopi, de Civitate Det, 
Libri xx11. 2 vols. 12m0. common paper 7, fine paper 10 francs. 
Paris, Dondey Dupré. 


Abulfede Annales Moslemici ; Latinos ex Arabicis fecit J. 
Jac. Reiske. Lips. 1754. 4to. Dondey Dupré, Paris. 9 francs. 


Biblia Hebraica, ad optimas quasque editiones expressa, cum 
notis Masorethicis, numeris distinctionum, &c. &c., accurante 
Christ. Reineccio. Lips. 1739. 4to. v. m. 25 francs. Dondey 
Dupré, Puris. 


L’Exode expligué d'aprés les textes primitife. The Book of 
Exodus explained according to the original primitive text, with 
answers to the difficulties of the jueredaloce by the Abbé du 
Contant de la Mollette. Paris, 1780. 3 vols. 12m0. price 4 francs 


50 cents. 
Genesis, idem. Paris, 1777. Idem. 4 francs 50 cents. 


Polygraphie ; or the art of corresponding, with the aid of a dic- 
tionary, in all languages, even in those of which we do not possess 
the alphabetical letters. By Zalkind Hourwitz. Paris. 8vo. 
Price 1} francs. Dondey Dupré. 

Origine des Langues. By Zalkind Hourwitz. Paris. 8vo. Don- 
dey Dupré, Price 23 francs. 

Die Germanen und Griechen. The Germans and the Greeks, 
the same people and language. By J.G. Kuithan. Ham. 1822, 
1825 and 1826. Wundermann (Annonces Scientifiques. de Goet- 
tingue. Feb. 1828. p. 259.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received the works of Dr. Parr, and shall in our 
future Nos. give our readers some few Extracts, which will not 
fail to prove most useful, as the work abounds with many letters 
connected with Greek and Latin criticism. | 


We hope to give Blomfield’s and Monk’s Canons in our 
next. ad 
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